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Vor. LAXXIX. 


RIDING TO 


N England, riding to hounds forms a 

component part of the sportsman’s ed- 
ucation. You need not go into the coun- 
try to learn the lesson. You have only to 
walk about London for complete convie- 
tion, as hunting subjects greet you at 
every turning—in the daily and weekly 
press, on the walls of the hotels, and in 
the shop windows. Wherever you go in 
the country you find the same evidence. 
Farmers and cabbies, almost invariably to 
be seen in breeches and leggings, adorn 
their wives and sweethearts with sporting 
jewelry, and follow the runs of the local 
hunt enthusiastically, while even the 
time-honored cock of the weather-vane, 
that rules undisturbed in most countries, 
is, in rural England, superseded by Rey- 
nard. 

It will give results somewhat interest- 
ing to cast up the number of men and 
women who during the season ride to 
hounds, though I do not pretend to ab- 
solutely authentic figures, but present 
merely a bit of rough calculation that 
will convey an idea of its popularity. 
There are about 168 packs of fox and 
14 of stag hounds in England, 20 of fox 
and 5 of stag hounds in Ireland, and 
10 of fox-hounds in Scotland, with ken- 
nels holding all the way from 12 to 80 
couple each. The Meath (Ireland) hounds 
are out five days of the seven, but all the 
Leicestershire and the best ‘‘ provincial” 
packs in England, the Tipperary, the Kil- 
dare (Ireland), and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s and the Earl of Eglinton’s (Scot- 
land), hunt four days. 

A very large number, of course, meet 
three days, and a few packs of fox-hounds 
in less-favored districts and practically 
all the stag-hounds hunt only twice each 
week, so that three would probably be the 
fair average figure of weekly runs. 
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The average number of mounts at the 
meets is not so easily estimated; in the 
‘shires ” 500 is not unusual in the height 
of the season, rarely less than 400 are 
seen, and 300 is considered somewhat of a 
poor turning out. In the Meath country, 
the Leicestershire of Ireland, 400 would 
probably be a gala field and 300. the usu- 
al limit. With the Devon and Somerset 
stag-hounds, which stand first in quality 
of sport and second to none in quantity of 
following, the fields are of huge propor- 
tions, as the illustration of the Cloutsham 
meet will show. Your Devonshire host 
will smile compassionately as you wax 
eloquent over the big fields of 500 you 
have seen at the Quorn covert-side, and 
take you out the next day to a meet at 
the Quantocks and show you, likely as 
not, upwards of 1000, ou foot and in sad- 
dle, awaiting the ‘‘ Hark together! hark! 
and forrard away” of lhuntsman Anthony 
Huxtable, as the noblest beast of chase 
breaks covert. But there is only one 
Exmoor and one pack of real stag-hunt- 
ing hounds in England. 

The Ward Union in the Meath country, 
and her Majesty’s and Lord de Roths- 
child's, are the most prominent of the other 
stag-hounds, and attract about equally in 
number of following, which would be be- 
tween the ‘‘shires’’ and the more popu- 
lar provinces. In the best of the latter, 
300 is not an infrequent field and 200 an 
average, while almost every meet in Eng- 
land brings out 100 horsemen and women, 
though there are a few packs in outlying 
and sparsely settled districts where not 
more than 50 may be seen at the covert- 
side. It seems as if 200°would be a fair 
number, but to be within bounds let us 
call 150 the average that hunt three times 
a week, or 450 at each covert-side, which 
multiplied by the number of hunts (217) 
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gives the very considerable figure of 
97,650 that are following hounds every 
week of England's season of five months. 
Even taking 100 as the average num- 
ber, which is greatly underestimated, 
I think, we yet have the very respect- 
able total of 65,100, and this computa- 
tion has ignored completely the Harri- 
ers, of which there are 108 packs in Eng- 
land alone, 27 in Ireland, and 3 in Scot- 
land, with from 8 to 35 couple each, to 
say nothing of the 35 packs of beagles in 
England. To be sure, these do not have 
such a following as the fox and stag 
hounds, but nevertheless they swell the 
grand total, and give strength to the ar- 
gument that the hound has a greater 
number of active followers than the foot 
or cricket ball. 

What shall we say now of a national 
sport after this showing? Riding to 
hounds would seem to demand some con- 
sideration in the calculation, these figures 
being unquestioned proof of its populari- 
ty, while the amount of capital expended 





DEVON AND SOMERSET STAG-HOUNDS., 


annually in the chase is greater probably 
than that in all the other sports combined. 

A few years ago the usual estimate for 
maintaining a thoroughly first-class pack 
was $2500 for every day hunted; then it 
went up to $3000, and now it will average 
very close to $3500, making an entire cost 
of $10,500 for one week’s chase of the 
little red animal, while in the ‘‘ shires” 
it will fall but very little short of $15,000, 


if, indeed, it will not in some instances 
run higher. 

And all this a tribute to fashion! The 
sportsmen of the old régime were not so 
fastidious as to pink and tops, nor re- 
quired such a retinue of servants. Hunt 
ing was the sole incentive, and they had 
fully as much sport and killed just about 
as many foxes, even if their hunts were 
not turned out in such elaborate fashion. 
Nowadays, however, the master who neg- 
lects to put the hunt afield in the best 
style fails in office quite as much as if he 
missed giving good sport. The hunts- 
man, two whippers-in, and two second 
horsemen must all be turned out in pink 
and leathers, and the huntsman and first 
whip have two good horses a day; and 
it takes money, and plenty of it, to sup- 
port a hunt on this scale. Then there 
is the servant who goes afoot to dig out 
the fox when he has gone to earth, and 
the eight to ten dollars to the game- 
keepers for each find on their respec 
tive beats. Besides which horses and 
hounds have frequent- 
ly to be conveyed by 
train to distant meets, 
while there are few 
hunts that are not 
obliged to hire coy- 
erts to save them from 
falling into the hands 
of shooting tenants, to 
say nothing of the care 
and expense of keeping 
them up once they are 
rented. 

It is not very difficult 
to see where $10,000 to 
$15,000 per week goes 
when it is remembered 
that the basis of all this 
sport and fashion is 
the kennels and stables, 
with their 50 to 60 cou- 
ple of hounds and 30 to 
40 head of horses, that 
must be fed and receive 
the very best of care from the most capa- 
ble and trustworthy attendants. 

Then, too, there is the damage fund, 
which grows larger as cultivation extends, 
and that béte noire of the English hunting- 
field, the free lance, increases in numbers 
and impudence. Not that all free lances 
are wilfully destructive, but they are 
quite a number in that large class of men 
who, owning not an acre themselves, fail 
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WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAG-HOUNDS—A MEET AT CLOUTSHAM, 


to realize that while no single individuai 
may cause a very great amount of de- 
struction, the combined efforts of a large 
field will make sufficient havoe to work 
serious injury to the farmer who, even 
with fortune smiling upon him, can bare- 
ly make both ends meet. 

The free-lance problem is an ever-vex 
ing one in England, and, indeed, I think 
the English hunting season reveals more 
men who live at some one else’s expense 
than may be found at any one time or 
place on this earth. These light-hearted 
souls flit from shire to shire, sometimes 
taking their own cattle, quite as often ex- 
acting a mount from the good-natured 
and well- provided friends with whom 
they invariably stop, and never by any 
chance put themselves down for a shil- 
ling on the hunt clubs’ subscription- 
books. All sorts of schemes have been 
suggested to run this hunting parasite to 


earth, an elaborate system of badges 
among others, but he will probably con- 
tinue his flight unmolested until masters 
introduce a sliding-scale subscription and 
insist that every man who follows the 
hounds shall pay his mite towards their 
maintenance. At present a subscriber 
puts down his name for a lump sum 
whether he rides one day or the four, and 
the necessary feature seems to be a fee that 
will discriminate. It certainly is not fair 
that the man who has a couple or three 
hunters and turns out once or twice a 
week, should subseribe so much as the 
one with a stud of ten or a dozen and 
who hunts every day of the six. 

As a general thing, the sporting spirit 
of the Englishman makes him careful of 
injuring the farmer, and punctilious in 
paying for the damage he inflicts. And 
in this he is met more than half-way by 
the farmer himself, whose sportsmanship, 
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indeed, has been severely tested by the 
droughts and poor crops of the past few 
seasons. In fact, I am quite sure that 
nowhere is the general sporting spirit of 
England so much in evidence as in the 
hunting- field. The most democratic 
gathering in Great Britain may be seen 
at the covert-side, where nobility, untitled 
gentry, and labor often meet for a purpose 
common to all. Horseflesh maintains a 
more universal aristocracy, for, as a rule, 
the average is about the same, each coun- 
try requiring a standard which all endea- 
vor to reach, whether to be in the vogue, 
or for the more practical purpose of liv- 
ing with the hounds. 

But I think the most surprising experi- 
ence to the on-looking American at the 
covert-side is the number of people on 
foot he sees not only at the throw-off, but 
throughout the run. 

Only those thoroughly well acquainted 
with the country can hope to find ** shanks’ 
mare” a satisfactory mount, but these seem 
almost by instinct to know the direction 
in which the fox is running, and you are 
sure to find a fair percentage invariably 
up with the hounds when there happens 
to be a check, unless, of course, the run 
has been of that rapturous nature de- 
scribed as ‘‘a quick thing over a grass 
country, strongly enclosed, in a good 
place, and only half a dozen men with 
the hounds.” And the most notable fea- 
ture of this outpouring is that not all on 
foot are, as one might naturally suppose, 
the hale and hearty members of the coun- 
try’s youth; hale and hearty are they, to 
be sure, and of both sexes, but many there 
are walking in the long shadows of their 
life’s sun. 

The hunting-fields of England are by 
no means monopolized by the early lusti- 
ness of vigorous manhood; at every meet 
I attended I saw men in the “sear and 
yellow,” who, while probably taking few 
of the jumps—a comment equally applica- 
ble to the majority of an English field— 
usually kept as close to the hounds as the 
average of much younger years. 

Even the people—the tillers of the soil, 
the miners in the collieries, the workmen 
in the foundries, the artisans in the fac- 
tories—are all thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit, and in districts where these in- 
dustries flourish, and where hunting is 
carried on despite the encroachments of 
trade, begrimed laborers join in the chase 
as enthusiastically as the most faultlessly 


attired gentry in pink. Especially is this 
true of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, 
where, when a covert is drawn near by, 
the foundries are deserted until the last 
laggard has passed out of sight. 

Fortunately, indeed, the configuration 
of the country permits these vast crowds 
with little hinderance to the sport. Luck- 
ily may it be said that practically every 
enclosure has an outlet, towards which the 
overwhelming rush that follows ‘‘ gone 
away ” furnishes one of the sights of Eng- 
lish hunting. 

While these tremendous fields are pic- 
turesque, and undoubted evidence of a far- 
reaching interest, they have drawbacks 
nevertheless; for once the crowd hascrush- 
ed its way through the first gate it be- 
comes a huge cavalcade of point to point 
riders, that from the vantage of an un- 
dulating country may view the direction 
of the hounds, making short-cuts, which 
not infrequently head the fox, and justly 
enough kindle the wrath of the master 
and the few of the first flight. 

As for the traps, their number is le- 
gion, for so surely as all roads lead to 
Rome, so surely do all roads in England 
lead to a covert-side, and they are filled 
to overflowing for at least three days of 
every hunting week. The number of 
women in the saddle at an English or 
Irish meet is considerable; but though 
the percentage who ride a straight line 
is very small, the work of that few is 
nothing short of astonishing. Their en- 
durance is altogether remarkable: day 
after day they will be found at the covert- 
side, hacking to the meet probably ten 
miles, to hunt all day and then hack back 
again—keeping it up week in and week 
out of the season. 

In very few parts of Great Britain are 
the farmers not in touch and active sym- 
pathy with the hunts, and in the greater 
percentage of the provincial districts they 
are to be seen in the field on good cattle. 
As a rule the farmer of England is not 
only a lover of good horseflesh, but has 
always been a large and expert breeder. 
The times have not dealt kindly with him, 
however, of recent years, so that at the 
month of my visit, February, 1894, sev- 
eral consecutively bad seasons had com- 
pelled him to sell the pick of his stable, 
and left him in sore financial straits. 
Should the current year duplicate the 
drought of the last two, which put the 
price of hay up to fifty dollars a ton, and 
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4 MEET OF THE PYTCHLEY HOUNDS AT ALTHORP PARK, EARL SPENCER'S RESIDENCE. 
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that of grain at a proportionately exalted 
figure, it is hard to say how he will with- 
stand the additional drain on resources 
that have already dwindled to slenderest 
proportions. 

Yet, notwithstanding these hard times, 
the sporting spirit of the English farmer 
rings true. And with good reason the 
farmer, the landlord, and the tradesman 


are friendly to hunting, since it employs 
the first, increases the rent-roll of the sec- 
ond, and fills the till of the third, to say 
nothing of the hundreds upon hundreds 
of servants that find lucrative berths in 


the stables, kennels, and fields? Nay, 
more, it has helped build a number of 
towns in England, and Melton-Mowbray, 
Croft, Market- Harborough, Chipping- 
Norton, and Chelmsford owe a great 
deal of their present prosperity to the 
hunting, of which they have been made 
centres. The exact figures have slipped 
me, but I think it is something like $50,000 
a seasoi that the tradesmen of Melton- 
Mowbray derive directly from hunting, 
and while that does not very likely sound 
to Americans as a figure large enough to 
instance, it is nevertheless a goodly sum 
to be distributed among the handful of 
tradespeople in any small country village 
of 5000 to 6000 inhabitants like Melton- 
Mowbray. 

Hunting does more for the farmer than, 
with exceptionally intelligent cases, he 
realizes, and one wonders almost as much 
at the impolicy of the ignorant brute who 
surrounds his field with barbed wire, as at 
the vicious knave that runs its all but 
invisible deadliness through the top of a 
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thorn hedge. And 
how many a gallant 
heart has been stilled 
by the deadly work of 
the invisible wire! 
England and like- 
wise America, for we 
too have our list of 
martyred sportsmen, 
need a law to deal 
severely with these 
despicable creatures. 
The farmer that does 
not wish his land rid- 
den over, and is not a 
churl, will surround 
it with stiff, honest 
fencing; or, if he does 
put up wire, make it 
visible by a top board. 
But as for running wire through a hedge! 
he might, so far as the peril run by the 
riders is concerned, conceal loaded mines 
about his premises, to be fired by unsus- 
pecting sportsmen. 

The farmer of American hunting dis- 
tricts does not owe so much to the sport 
as does the Englishman, and, while it is 
criminal enough in both to surround their 
enclosures with concealed wire, the latter 
adds downright baseless ingratitude to his 
knavery when he lays traps in the hunt- 
ing man’s path. 

But the farmer in England who is in- 
imical to the hunt is the exception; as a 
rule, he is a stanch supporter (indeed, he is 
the mainstay of some hunts), raises horses 
(to be sure, with an eye to future and per- 
sonal aggrandizement or he would not be 
mortal), takes the puppies out to walk, 
and is a helpful and sympathetic member 
of the hunting district. 

The clubs appreciate the pleasure, as 
well as the value, of the present happy 
relations existing between themselves and 
the farmers, and members are carefully 
and continuously cautioned against doing 
unnecessary injury, and damage conscien- 
tiously paid for to the very last penny, 
which, while being surely the only fair 
and politic course, nevertheless shows that 
the spirit of the hunting set towards the 
farmers over whose land they ride is not 
one of arrogance. 

As a consequence, the coverts are well 
kept up (most of them are artificially stock- 
ed, though it is not acknowledged above 
a whisper in England), foxes preserved, 
keepers handsomely rewarded on a find, 





RIDING 


and a general harmony maintained tow- 
ards the end of good sport. 

All hunting England is divided into 
two parts—the ‘‘shires,” which furnish 
the poetry, and the ** provinces,” that pro- 
vide the prose of riding to hounds. It is 
a rather confusing division to the unini- 
tiated, since all England is divided into 
shires (counties), and somewhat, too, into 
shire hunting, although not strictly so, 
since frequently it is the case that the 
country of one hunt may extend into two, 
and, in some instances of peculiar config- 
uration, into even more counties. How- 
ever, all England is certainly divided into 
shires, which are again as surely appor- 
tioned among the hunts. 

Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and a 
past of Northamptonshire comprise the 


‘shires,’ so called; to speak of hunting 
in which means you have been following 
the hounds of the Quorn, Pytchley, Bel- 
voir, Cottesmore, or Mr. Fernies. With 
the country so thoroughly and often- 
times intricately subdivided, it causes no 


little wonderment that there are not 


more conflicts between hunts, and yet 
they are so rare as to create surprise and 
unmitigated censure when they occur. 


I have said that the ‘‘ shires”’ furnished 
the poetry of English hunting, but I do 


TO HOUNDS 


IN ENGLAND. 

not wish to imply that the prose of the 
provinces is heavy and uninteresting, nor 
that the provincial soul is utterly without 
the poetry of hunting. 

While the sportsman who has the good 
luck and very necessary length of purse 
to follow the hounds in High Leicester- 
shire may shrug his shoulders at the 
sport in the provinces, he must not by 
any means persuade you that the shires 
comprise all that there is of good sport 
in England. There is only occasionally 
the pace, never, with a few exceptions, 
the style of turning out that character- 
ize the fashionable and highly scented 
grass countries; but, nevertheless, for 
sport pure and simple, for hunting as 
distinguished from steeple-chasing, there 
are many provincial packs that will give 
you the rarest sport to be had in all Great 
Britain. 

Americans that visit England for hunt 
ing are apt to confine their experiences 
to the shires, which, being more or less 
intolerant of the outside hunting world, 
are sure to give incorrect impressions to 
those who do not seek farther. Certain 
sets of Englishmen who hunt with the 
fashionable packs grow to the belief that 
the poor devil of a fellow who is not 
astride a three-hundred- guinea hunter, 


THE QUORN HOUNDS. 
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and does not have an occasional twenty- 
minute steeple-chase after a straight-go- 
ing fox, knows nothing whatever of the 
sport of fox-hunting. But the average 
sportsman, and the average is high in 
England, knows better; his heart has beat 
as fast, like enough, watching the small 
gorse coverts shaking under the researclies 
of a dozen or twenty couple of hounds, and 
his pride grown just as great in the one- 
hundred-guinea hunter, whose strength 


THORN-HEDGE AND DITCH, ORDINARY KIND. 


of quarters and intelligence have lifted 
him out of the heavy plough, and carried 
him safely across many a hidden drain. 
This fact is always to be considered: 
that in the provinces there is, as a gen- 
eral rule, more actual hunting, the foxes 
are as plentiful and strong, the jumping 
yields as great a variety, and the hounds 
in many instances quite as good, with the 
advantage of smaller fields, that give them 


more room to work and permit of closer 
supervision by the huntsman. 

Your horse need not be a high-priced 
racer, but he must be a thorough hunter, 
with plenty of blood and bone and local 
training. 

Generally speaking, the shires are less 
broken up than the provinces, and carry 
a higher scent, which explain the greater 
pace, and the coverts, fewer in number, 
permit those sustained bursts that have 
spread the fame of 
Leicestershire ; the 
hounds are of the 
best, the horses the 
highest type of the 
racing hunter, and 
expense is no ob- 
ject. In this coun- 
try of fashion and 
extravagant expen- 
diture you have, to 
begin with,a tremen- 
dous_ field, where 
there is always an 
abundance of jea- 
lous riding, which 
is, however, not so 
much a condition of 
country as of hu- 
man nature, and 
obtains everywhere 
in proportion to 
the number brought 
into competition. 
Only the exception- 
al few that may be 
in the first flight 
can live with the 
hounds in one of 
those twenty -min- 
ute bursts over the 
high-scented grass; 
not that the jumps 
are so much more 
difficult than else- 
where, but the pace 
is faster and the av- 
erage of good cross- 
country riders is ridiculously small com- 
pared with the average of fine horseflesh. 
The stampede for the gate at the throw-off 
delays and straggles the field, but once 
through, it thunders on to the next, where 
it leaves a score or more, the number di- 
minishing rapidly by the time half a 
dozen fields have been covered, until, at 
the end of the fifteen or twenty minutes’ 
burst, probably, of the several hundred 
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that started out so gallantly, only a hand- 
ful will be up at the first check. 

It is a blessed thing for English hunt- 
ing that every field does have a gate as an 
outlet for this great mass of riders, other- 
wise there would be little sport for any- 
body, or, if they improved in cross-country 
performance, it would be an exasperating 
task for the huntsmen to keep the hounds 
at work with their noses down. 

In the provinces they ride to hunt, and 
sport alone is the primary object; in the 
fashionable countries the great majority 
hunt to ride, turning out chiefly because 
it is the thing to do, and sport gives the 
vogue a dash of exhilarating color. 

It is a fact, as 
‘* Brooksby ” has 
said, and Brooks- 
by knows whiere- 
of he speaks— 
which every one 
will admit who 
reads his Hunt- 
ing Countries of 
Great Britain, 
the best published 
work on the sub- 
ject—that in all 
of England you 
want a_ good 
horse—one that 
has been schooled 


COTTESMORE HOUNDS. 


in the country, has bone and blood, can 
jump, and, in most instances, go the pace; 
but in the shires you want a superlatively 
good mount. Nowhere else in the world 
will be found such a collection of superior 
horseflesh—such big-boned, blue-blooded 
hunters, that represent anywhere from one 
to five thousand dollars. Two hundred 
guineas (7. e., $1000) is considered in High 
Leicestershire rather a moderate price, 
and probably three to four hundred would 
be a nearer average of the cost of the 
hunters at, for instance, the Quorn covert- 
side, while several that had cost 1000 
guineas were pointed out to me, and I had 
the pleasure of running my hand down 
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DITCH AND ‘*STAKED-AND-BOUND” FENCE. 


the steel - like legs of one in Lord Lons- 
dale’s stud for which had been paid 2000 
guineas ($10,000). Rather a tidy sum to 
give for one’s hunter. 

Nowhere, either, are to be found such 
kennels or hunts turned out in so elab- 
orate and finished a fashion, with ser- 
vants, sometimes to the number of half a 
dozen, superbly mounted, ard all in pink 
and leathers. 

The Leicestershire hunter must have 
speed, exceptional jumping qualifications, 
and endurance. He must have been 
schooled to the country, otherwise the 
best rider and the finest-bred horse in the 
world will come to grief. He must be 
the superlative animal that is demanded 
not only to combat his way in the crowd, 
but to cover the country; for he will be 
called on to negotiate a ‘‘ bottom,” fly an 
‘‘oxer,” and alight unerringly on the 
bank of a double, to pop over the await- 
ing ditch on the landing side. He must 
be tractable and intelligent, and in the 
sharp bursts of twenty to thirty minutes 
over the high-scented grass and furrow 
and ridge of the shires he must be a racer, 
if his rider would live with the hounds. 
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We of America are prone to fancy 
our hunting country stiffer than the 
Englishman’s, and point to the timber of 
Long Island to bear us witness; but there 
is so great a dissimilarity between the 
two that comparison can scarcely be 
made. They differ totally in that the 
jumping of one is all open, while with 
the other it is practically all hidden. It 
is not that the average jumps in England 
are so high or so stout so much as it is in 
the concealment of their true nature. It 
is easy enough to pop over a bank with a 
hedge on top of it, but when that bank 
and hedge have a ditch on the take-off 
side, and in mid-air you get the first in- 
timation of a yawning drain on the land- 
ing side also, you begin to appreciate 
some of the difficulties that make staying 
with the hounds no boy's play. When 
you have dropped into a *‘ bottom,” with 
its rotten and overhanging bank, and 
staid there long enough to see the last 
of a straggling field go past you, you 
realize that all hunting in Leicestershire 
is not smooth going over beautiful grass; 
and when you come, finally, to the ter- 
rific ‘‘oxers” and the staked-and-bound 
hedges, with timber on both sides, that 


are to be found in the Pytchley coun- 
try, you conclude there is just as stiff 
jumping in England as the tallest and 
stoutest post-and-rails of the Meadow 


Brook country afford. Comparatively 
speaking, it is a simple matter to ride 
up to timber and buck over it, or, if the 
way is clear, to take it in your stride, for 
you see precisely where you are going to 
land. In most of our country we have 
clear going and unobstructed view for 
every jump we make; but in nearly all 
of England you never know what awaits 
you, and rarely can you see where you 
are going to land. You need faith and 
nerve and a superior hunter for such go- 
ing; but when you have all three, and the 
fox is running straight, then indeed are 
you blind to all danger, aglow with that 
rapturous excitement for which—to quote 
Whyte Melville— many are content to 
live, and even, in a few sad cases, to die. 
There are undoubtedly hunters in 
America just as well bred and quite as 
clever, that would perform with equal 
satisfaction if schooled to the country. 
Indeed there is no reason why we should 
not have as good, since we buy in the 
same market, Ireland; but the average in 
Leicestershire is, of course, much higher 
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than in America, first, because of the in 
finitely larger number of men who ride 
to hounds, and second, because the coun- 
try demands more of the horse. Outside 
of the ‘‘ shires,” with a few famous excep- 
tions, our hunters are of quite as good, 
and in many cases of superior breeding. 
It would be naturally supposed that 
an American-bred horse could hardly be 
worked over such a country as Leices- 
tershire, and yet Mr. Foxhall Keene has 
at Melton-Mowbray, in Nimrod, one of a 
stud of ten as fine hunters as money can 
buy, a product of American breeding, that, 
without claiming to be a superlative an- 
imal, compares favorably woth the best 
cross-country performers in the ‘‘ shires.” 
As for the riding, I do not hesitate to 
say that, in proportion to the size of the 
fields, one sees better form 
in America than in Eng 
land. In the first place, 
of the several hundred at 
the covert-side, probably 
ten per cent. make a pre- 
tence at going straight, and 
with this in daily evidence, 
the constant attendance of 
so great a number of sec- 
ond horses, so many of 
which were never by any 
chance called into service, 
afforded me no end of 
amusement. 
Those whodo go straight, 
however, are the hardest 
riding and cleverest horse- 
men in the world, though 
even these do not excel 
the pick of our cross-coun- 
try performers; for in the 
shires I always observed 
Mr. Keene with the very 
first of the first flight, while 
in the Meath country the 
two Eustis brothers—Wil- 
liam C. and George P.— 
showed to equal advantage. 
As a matter of fact, with 
all the difficulties of the 
English bunting country, the man who, 
at the throw-off, picks out his own line 
and rides it has no trouble whatever in 
keeping with the hounds; but it is essen- 
tial to know the country, and absolutely 
necessary to have a horse schooled to it. 
Melton-Mowbray, known as the ** hunt- 
ing metropolis” of England, and might 
with equal truth be called the hunting 


centre of the world, is in Leicestershire, 
one hundred miles from London. With- 
in a radius of about twenty miles are the 
kennels of the Quorn, Pytchley, Belvoir, 
Cottesmore, four of the greatest packs in 
England, and these, together with Mr. 
Fernies’, furnish hunting for every day 
of the week, Sunday excepted, from be- 
ginning to ending of the season. But 
Melton-Mowbray is a little world of itself, 
and a very fashionable one at that, and 
you must not go there unless you havea 
long purse and a superlative hunter, and, 
if you would be in the first flight, a good 
heart. The Pytchley are a bit far off to 
hunt with regularly, but the best meets 
of all the others are close, and, as a usual 
thing, the kill is near at home. One rare- 
ly has to hack more than eight or ten 
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miles to the covert-side, and even this is a 
part of the day’s pleasure, for more beau- 
tiful country would be hard to find. It 
is a country, too, which seems almost to 
exist for the fox, both gentry and farmers 
alike having been reared from childhood 
to care for and respect the knowing little 
beast. 

First of the subscription packs of Leices- 
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tershire—first, indeed, of all subscription 
packs of Great Britain—is the Quorn. 

A meet of the Quorn hunt is a sight for 
the gods. Whether it be advertised for 
one of the handsome old residences with 
which the country abounds, or for a park, 
or cross-roads, the scene differs only in 
its setting. And it is picturesque in the 
extreme, with the hounds as a central fig- 
ure, the master, huntsmen, first and sec- 
ond whips, and second horsemen, all in 
pink, forming an inner circle, surround- 
ed by hundreds of horsemen and wo- 
men, the roads leading from all direc- 
tions blocked to a gorging point with 
traps of every description, while on all 
sides the fields stretch away in their vel- 
vety beauty, cross-sectioned by the na- 
tional fence of thorn. 

But it is at the covert-side, on a Quorn 
Friday, say, where the heart of the sports- 
man thrills as he notes the perfect dis- 
cipline of the tremendous field, and de- 
lights in the largest number of superbly 
mounted horsemen he has ever seen any- 
where. As the pack gives tongue (and 
what music ravishes the ear of the sports- 
man like the tuneful ery of the hounds)), 
every ear strains to catch the sound of 


‘*Gone away !” every eye to see the gather- 
ing of reins, the settling of hats, the evi- 
dent sympathy between horse and rider, 
each impatient to be away with the first of 
that mad rush which follows the signal. 
The Quorn pack is supported by Melton- 
Mowbray, though I dare say the master, 
Lord Lonsdale, who has been showing 
some of the best sport the hunt has ever 
had, must draw on his own very comfort- 
able bank account at the end of the sea- 
son to make ends meet. No hunt is turned 
out so elaborately, nor are the servants of 
any so grandly mounted from its stable 
of thirty, though the master’s fad of hog- 
ging the hunters’ manes is a disfigurement 
tosuch good cattle. They havesome of the 
best country in Leicestershire and some of 
the stiffest, though it is not so broken up 
as the Cottesmore and the Belvoir, and 
furnishes great stretches of running, that 
makes the pace at times the very fastest. 
The fifty-five couple of hounds, divided 
into adog and bitch pack, and used alter- 
nately, as is the case generally in the 
shires, are a thoroughly workmanlike lot, 
which, while lacking the Belvoir sym- 
metry in coloring and high breeding, 
are very fast, and under huntsman Tom 
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Firr, who has no superior in England, 
well qualified to lead the hardest - riding 
hunt of the hardest-riding country in the 
world. 

The Belvoir, a private pack of the Duke 
of Rutland’s, is not only the oldest in 
England—its books dating from 1756— 
but certainly the most beautiful to watch 
at the covert-side. One must go into the 
kennels and have the pack brought up 
for your inspection, as Frank Gillard, 
the huntsman, was kind enough to do for 
me, to fully appreciate the big bone and 
straight legs and the beautiful evenness 
in coloring of these hounds, every one of 
them with the Belvoir tan head and black 
saddle-mark on ground-work of purest 
white. 

It always amazes a layman that any 
huntsman can distinguish his hounds 
apart, but to stand by the Belvoir, in 
which you cannot for your life pick 
one from the other, so alike are they, and 
see Gillard draw them out by name one 
after the other, while they scan you quiz- 
zically through beautiful and intelligent 
eyes, is an experience worth going a long 
way for. Gillard is a notable kennel 
man, and has shown an extraordinary 
knowledge of hounds and great skill and 
judgment in keeping the quality of this 
pack up to the standard that has made 
its reputation world-wide. 

There are fifty-eight and a half cou- 
ple, averaging, like all in Leicestershire, 
from twenty-two to twenty-four inches in 
height, and from these over one hundred 
puppies are every year sent out to walk, 
only the pick of them being retained. The 
present Duke is rather advanced in years, 
and is never seen afield, though his de- 
ceased predecessor was a thorough-going 
sportsman, and quite as much interested 
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in Gillard’s work with the hounds as the 
huntsman himself. 

The Belvoir district is a thoroughly 
good one from end to end, with a great 
variety of country, including wide stretch- 
es of grazing land, heavy plough—for 
the farmers till their soil to the utmost 
depths—and all kinds of fencing, some of 
it pretty stiff, as enclosures are guarded 
by the strongest of staked-and-bound 
fences, made doubly formidable by ditches 
that are wide and deep, to say nothing of 
the post, and rails used to repair hedges 
and the stone walls to be found in some 
parts. 

Saturday is to the Belvoir what Friday 
is to the Quorn, and on favored occasions 
one may enjoy one of those sharp bursts 
of twenty to thirty minutes for which the 
Belvoir hounds are famous, and to live 
with which requires the fastest of horse- 
flesh. As a usual thing the country is 
amply stocked with foxes, but the hunt is 
not mounted so well as the Quorn, and 
as a rule does not give such good sport 
as Lord Lonsdale’s pack. There are more 
checks, and it is only occasionally that 
the hounds have an opportunity of show- 
ing the great pace of which they are 
capable. 

Many hunting-men consider that in 
all of Leicestershire the best sport is to 
be had in the sparsely settled Cottesmore 
country, where coverts run from small 
gorse to big woodlands, and extended 
pastures that hold a good scent give 
hard and fast runs. There is jumping 
enough of every kind, including stone 
walls, blackthonn hedges, and wide drains, 
and one requires an enduring as well as 
a fast horse, for it is well broken up in 
some parts. The kennels and stables, in 
which are fifty-five couple of hounds and 
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thirty-eight horses, are probably the most 
costly in England, and the master, Mr. 
W. Baird, and huntsman, George Gillson, 
never fail to furnish good sport. 

Few are so old as, and no subscription 
pack is more famous than the Pytchley, 
which takes its name from the ancient 
Elizabethan Hall, 


mansion, Pytchley 
where in the days of Lord Althorp the 


hunt club used to meet. It isthe Quorn’s 
great rival, and every year six riders 
from each meet in a time-honored steeple- 
chase over four and a half miles; this 
year the Quorn, on whose team, by-the- 
way, were two Americans, Mr. Foxhall 
Keene and Mr. Elliott Zborowski, won 
by 43 to 21 potnts. It is the only hunt 
in Leicestershire with a distinctive uni- 
form, its pink coat bearing the white 
collar which every one has learned to 
associate with this famous old club. The 
time-honored initialled brass buttons of 
the pink coat content the other hunts of 
the fashionable shires. 

Some of the stiffest jumping in Eng- 
land is to be found in the Pytchley coun- 
try, and the biggest ‘‘oxers” around about 
Market-Harborough, and the staked-and- 
bound hedges, with timber on both sides, 
are altogether too stiff to be ridden 
straight. What there is of the country 
in Northamptonshire is largely plough, 
and some of it is heavy enough to check 
the rush of the typical shire field. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, Pytchley is less 
hilly and trying to horses than is High 
Leicestershire, though they do not have 
the long runs, because of the frequently 
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occurring villages, that keep Reynard 
from going straight. 

There is a plenty of foxes. The farmers 
are stanch supporters of the master, Earl 
Spencer, whose beautiful place, Althorp 
Park, provides the most picturesque site 
of any hunt stables and kennels in Eng- 
land. No hounds are better handled 
than these fifty-five couple by William 
Goodall, the huntsman, and, next to the 
Quorn, the servants are the best mounted, 
drawing on a stud of thirty-two hunters. 

Compared with these first packs of 
England, the Meath fox-hounds of Ire- 
land are juvenile, for although they have 
been an institution many years, it was 
not until recent times that they began to 
be classed among the celebrated hunts, 
though having always furnished first- 
rate sport. Indeed, their present prom- 
inence goes back no longer than five 
years ago, when, under the mastership of 
Mr. Jack Trotter, they were plunged first 
into fame and afterwards into debt, the 
latter coming very near eclipsing the for- 
mer. Mr. John Watson, the present mas- 
ter, who hunts his own fifty-five couple of 
hounds, succeeded Mr. Trotter, and has 
managed to repair the fortunes of the 
Meath, until it is now on very nearly as 
sound footing as ever it was, and the sport 
of the past two seasons has not been ex- 
celled anywhere in the kingdom. Cer- 
tainly no hunt is more favored by nature, 
for the Meath country is a never-ending 
picture of the most beautiful shades of 
green, emphasized here and there by wood- 
land, while the climate, tender yet invig- 
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orating, makes you impatient of in-door 
confinement. You have only to catch a 
glimpse of Ireland to appreciate the ap- 
propriateness of its sobriquet — Emerald 
Isle. 

And what jolly good sportsmen and 
what grand horses they breed in Ireland! 
The wit and whole-soul fellowship of the 
one is as proverbial as the magnificent 
cross-country qualities of the other. 

The Irish horse long ago evinced an 
excellence in the hunting-field that made 
its reputation and stamped its progeny. 
But it must not be supposed that the 
mere fact of being bred in Ireland is a 
guarantee of an exceptional or even 
thoroughly good mount. The demand 
for hunters of late years has naturally 
greatly increased the number of breeders 
as well as dealers, and a large class of 2n 
indifferent type has been put on the mar- 
ket. There are unquestionably more of 
the very highest type of hunters bred in 
Ireland to-day than ever, but the inferior 
class has likewise increased, probably at a 
greater ratio. You must be a judge of 
horseflesh, or buy through a dealer or 
breeder whose judgment and honesty can 
be relied upon, if you would secure one of 
that rare sort—the weight-carrying hunt- 
er with plenty of quality. There are 
quite as many blanks as prizes. How- 
ever, the general spirit among the sports- 
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men of Ireland is none the less towards 
maintaining the standard of the Irish 
hunter, since, as one of them told me, no 
mare is retained after she has outlived her 
usefulness, for once the hunting days are 
over they are either ‘ shot and boiled up 
as feed for the hounds, or sent over to Ger- 
many.” 

In England, also, the efforts of horse- 
men Are being directed towards the better 
ment of the hunter, and the show I saw 
in London last spring attested the success 
of the movement. The Hunters’ Improve- 
ment Society has turned its attention to 
the development of good honest animals 
that have bone and blood and fair pace, 
and the exhibits in the yearling and two- 
year-old classes as the result of the de- 
parture were good enough to please every 
sportsman with an eye for raising the na- 
tional type. Nor is the horse the only 
one of the hunting-field receiving atten- 
tion, for the hound shows have done a 
great deal to the same end, so much so I 
wonder the example has not been followed 
in America, where we need some such ele- 
vating power at work. 

The Meath hunt is turned out nearly if 
not quite as elaborately as those of the 
shires; both whips and one of the second 
horsemen are in pink, and in fact pink 
appeared to be more generally worn by 
the field than was the case at any meet 
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I attended in England, Leicestershire in- 
cluded. Certainly the riding impressed 
me as averaging higher, and more women 
rode the line. Altogether, the atmos- 
phere seemed to be more sport-laden in 
the Meath country than any other out- 
side that of the Devon and Somerset stag- 
hounds. They have a variety of jumping, 
from wide open drains to stone walls, but 
the greatest share of obstacles is banks, 
quite as often without thorn hedges as 
with them, and with a drain on one side 
or the other,and frequently on both. Some 
of these banks are very high, guarded by 
wide deep ditches, which are suggestively 
called *‘ gripes,” and sometimes their banks 
are sloping and boggy, and oftentimes 
topped by a blackthorn hedge eight feet 
high, and very stout, as the face and cloth- 
ing of those who crash through it bear 
witness. That these deep wide drains are 
formidable traps to the unwary may be 
judged from the existence of a guild 
known as ** wreckers,” whose vocation is 
farming, and avocation, on hunting days, 
dragging, by aid of tackle and ropes, and 
for a consideration, the hapless out of the 
drains. Foxes are fairly plentiful, and 
there is probably less artificial stocking of 
coverts than in any of the large hunts. 
An English friend told me, when I had 
first arrived on the other side, that not to 
see Devonshire and Somersetshire was not 
to have seen hunting England, and I 
heartily agreed with him after I had made 
the trip. There is something about this 
part of England that wins you instantly, 
if you have a particle of that sentiment 
which Nature in her untrammelled and 
romantic beauty arouses. It is thorough- 


ly unique in its picturesque wildness, for 
though the downs stretch away in limit- 
less acreage, and the coombs are deep and 
winding, yet there is no harshness in the 
scene, Nature seeming to have touched all 
with a refining hand—carpeting the downs 
with blooming heather, and lightening 
the darkest coombs with brightest flow- 
ers. When I add that this is the home of 
the noblest beast of chase, and of the most 
thorough-going sportsmen in the world, I 
think I have given sufficient reason for 
endorsing my friend’sopinion. There are 
many parts of Great Britain where they 
chase the stag, but none outside of this 
country where they hunt it. 

Stag-hunting has existed ever since the 
chase became the earliest sport of civilized 
man, but in its present form not in Eng- 
land until the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Devon and Somerset stag-hounds 
were one of the most famous as well as 
oldest packs in Great Britain, with an un- 
broken history from 1598 down to 1825, 
when they were sold for some unaccount- 
able reason, and not until a couple of 
years later was the nucleus of the present 
hounds purchased. 

On the history of the modern pack, 
which has had its bright and dark days, 
it is not my purpose to dwell, but merest 
comment on these hounds would be sin- 
gularly incomplete without reference to 
Mr. Fenwick Bisset, who revived and car- 
ried on the hunt in its best days, and to 
Lord Ebrington and Mr. Basset, who con- 
tinued the good work, and especially to 
the latter for improving the hounds and 
maintaining the old traditions, beloved 
alike by hunt members and farmers. It 
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was under the generous 
and sportsmanlike mas- 
tership of these men, 
too, which has endeared 
their memory to every 
sportsman in the Devon 
and Somerset country, 
that the late Arthur 
Heal, that past master in 
the art of stag-hunting, 
gave the royal sport 
which made him an ideal 
to all subsequent hunts- 
men. He was connected 
with the hunt for thirty 
years, eighteen of which 
he carried the horn, and 
under him served as first 
whip Anthony Huxtable, 
the present huntsman, 
who is making a worthy 
successor to his altogeth- 
er remarkable preceptor. 
Lucky it is indeed he 
received the training of 
such a school, for the 
present master lacks the 
qualities which were 
most conspicuously pos- 
sessed by his predeces- 
sors. Nor do misfortunes 
come singly, for poor 
Miles, one of the best 
‘*harborers” the hunt 
ever had, and whom I 
helped to a bite of luncheon and a wee 
bit of Scotch afterwards, but a few 
short weeks ago, has since gone over 
to the majority; he was a faithful ser- 
vant, and will be a severe loss to the 
club. The harborer, next to the hunts- 
man, is the most necessary personage to 
the success of the hunt; indeed, I am not 
sure that he is not the most essential, for 
it is his skill and never-flagging perse- 
verance that locate the stag which fur- 
nishes the sport of the day. It is he who 
in the misty dawn scours the country, and 
in the dim uncertain light bends low over 
the slot-imprinted turf to read whether 
hind or stag has passed on into the covert 
beyond, and it is his craft which assures 
him finally, after a careful circle of the 
wood, that the quarry is surely located. 
Misjudgment on his part would almost 
invariably mean a day's sport spoiled. 
But Miles closed his career with as clean 
a record as ever harborer had. 

Once the stag is marked, the responsi- 
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bilities of the harborer end, and those of 
the huntsman begin. On the morning of 
the meet he kennels his hounds near by, 
and drawing out a few couple of the most 
tried and largest, called ‘‘tufters,” puts 
them into the covert. It would not do to 
turn in the entire pack, lest they run riot 
over the several scents that are likely as 
not to obtain, and on the ability of the 
‘“‘tufters” to rouse and separate the stag 
from the herd largely depends the sue- 
cess of the day. Nor are skill of the 
tufters in the covert, and size and bone of 
the pack generally—some of them stand- 
ing as high as twenty-six inches, and all 
over twenty-four, for the work demands 
the stoutest of hounds, well put together, 
especially as to shoulders and feet—to 
stand the wear and tear of the broken 
country, the sole requisites of stag-hounds. 
They must possess that rare intelligence 
which enables them to follow a cold 
scent when the stag ‘‘soils” (takes to 
water), or ‘‘runs to herd” (starts up an- 
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other deer while he settles in its lair), 
and to distinguish between the scent of 
hind and stag, old and young. No hunt- 
ing-field calls for such superior qualifi- 
eations in huntsman and whipper-in as 
stag- hunting in Devon and Somerset. 
The former must live with his hounds in 
a country interlaced with deep coombs 
(ravines), requiring oftentimes the hard- 
est riding and best judgment, while the 
whip, whose duties in fox-hunting com- 
prise preventing riot among hounds, veri- 
fying halloos, and general utility work 
for the huntsman, in stag-hunting is the 
more important one of keeping a careful 
watch that the right deer is being chased. 

Sluggish indeed must be the blood of 
the man who ean sit his horse inditfer- 
ent to the restrained but none the less 
joyous excitement that sweeps around 
the Devon and Somerset covert - side. 
Sometimes there are long hours of wait- 
ing while the ‘‘tufters” patiently work 
out their line; sometimes a sudden out- 
burst of hound music makes the hearts 
of men and horses beat wildly, only to 
suffer the keener disappointment, as the 
‘* ware hind ” of the whip tells the tufters 
are on the wrong line. But weariness of 
waiting is forgotten when at last a crash 
of music from the covert tells that the stag 
has been moved, and a transport of ecsta- 
sy thrills the field into restiveness as he 
breaks covert, and ** brow, bay, and tray” 
show him to be a ‘‘ warrantable” deer. 
Instantly the whole field is in a commo- 
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tion, every one tingling with impatience 
to be off on the trail of the noble quarry, 
But none is permitted to follow. The 
tufters are stopped until the balance of 
the pack can be brought up and laid on. 
And then away it is indeed! sometimes 
straightaway to the sea, over the downs 
of purple heather, galloping down hill 
and up hill, for the endurance of the red- 
deer passeth all understanding (the one 
on my day with these hounds made a run 
of nearly eighteen miles before she went 
over the cliffs of the Bristol Channel), in 
and out the steep and narrow coombs, 
that are apt soon to get to the bottom of 
your horse, and where the longest way 
around, for a mile or two on a comparative 
level saves you a scramble into the depths 
of the ravine and the climb out again, 
is oftentimes the straightest way across. 
There are no fences to be jumped in this 
country, but it takes a stout mount anda 
stout heart and a considerable knowledge 
of the deer’s habits and of the country to 
be up with the hounds when the stag 
comes at last to bay, almost invariably in 
water. for he knows the advantage of 
standing firmly on his legs, while the 
hounds must swim to the attack. And 
there with lowered head and unflinching 
eye he meets their onslaught, dying like 
the gentleman that he is, fighting to the 
last. 

There is none of the elaboration in 
turning out the Devon and Somerset stag- 
hounds that characterizes the shires and 
other fashionable countries. You put on 
pink or not as you feel inclined, and gen- 
erally you do not, for only a compara- 
tively few make a pretence of ‘‘ doing the 
proper thing.” Every one goes out for 
sport, whether the pursuit be after the 
stag, from August to October, or the hind, 
from late autumn to early spring. It is 
hunting from the word ‘‘go.” Fifteen or 
even twenty miles to the covert-side is 
hardly considered, and your mount must 
be a thoroughly good one, with plenty of 
endurance, for here he is both hack and 
hunter, and second horses in Devonshire 
are not brought out for ornament. 

Compared with the royal sport of the 
Exmoors, stag hunting as it obtains else- 
where in Great Britain is as insipid as 
water after wine. Of all the hunts that 
follow the carted stag, none probably 
furnishes so good an imitation of the gen- 
uine article as the Ward Union in Ire- 
land, near the Meath fox-hounds, and it is 
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one of the very few of its kind that at- 
tract sportsmen. As a usual thing it 
gives pretty good sport, for the configura- 
tion of the country is such that the deer 
nine times out of ten has a clear run, and 
is never viewed until it pleases him to 
stop. It is a subscription hunt, the con- 
solidation of former garrison and civil 
packs, hunted by a committee of which 
that whole-souled and _ straight - going 
sportsman Perey Maynard, Esq., is execu- 
tive, with huntsman Jim Brindley,son and 
suecessor of the famous Charles Brindley, 
who gave such good sport that on his 
death a monument was erected to his mem- 
ory. There isa herd of about twenty deer 
in the paddock, and the kennels contain 
thirty-five couple of hounds, all of whose 
teeth, by-the-way, are filed down that they 
may not mangle the deer at such ti:nes as 
it is caught. 

Of carted stag-hunting in England, 
Lord de Rothschild’s pack is the largest, 
and probably turned out in the best form, 
though Essex, Kent, and Surrey all fur- 
nish equal opportunities for a cross-coun- 
try ride under more or less fashionable 
auspices. But I hurry by these that I 


may come to Her Majesty's pack, not that 


it is more sport-giving, so much as it has 
been in the public eye almost continu- 
ously by reason of being cited, in the bill 
introduced into Parliament for the sup- 
pression of the pursuit of carted deer, as a 
terrible example of cruelty. 
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First of all, let me assuage the fears of 
compassionate Americans as to the cruel- 
ty of this diversion; I cannot call it sport. 
Most of us, and I know I was of the num- 
ber, have pictured the deer in the paddocks 
trembling at the approach of man, shiv- 
ering with fear in the dark van as it is 
driven to the meet, bewildered at the un- 
carting, and, after a half-hopeful, fully ter- 
rorized flight, finally brought to a last des- 
perate stand by fierce hounds that seek its 
life-blood. This is the hysterical pen-pic- 
ture familiar to most readers of the press, 
but the facts do not support it. The deer, 
despite its antlers being sawed off, neither 
trembles ai man’s approach nor permits 
the hounds to worry him; indeed, they 
are frequently on very comfortable terms 
of intimacy. As for the terrors of un- 
earting and sight of the crowd, none of 
the deer I saw gave evidence of being so 
stricken, and one at least walked about 
looking at the crowd until some one 
**shooed” it off. A meet of the Queen’s 
buck-hounds is quite,from a sporting point 
of view, the most ridiculous performance 
I have ever attended, and though the 
fields do have a sprinkling of sportsmen 
who follow for social reasons of varying 
degrees of pressure, the great majority 
turn out because it is one of the events 
of the locality, and very likely because 
the master and the hunt servants are the 
only ones in England that embellish their 
livery with gold lace. 


THE CRICKETERS’ INN, A FAVORITE MEET OF THE QUEEN’S STAG- HOUNDS. 
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THE GENERAL'S BLUFF. 


BY OWEN WISTER. 


. troops this day had gone into win- 

ter quarters, and sat down to kill the 
idle time with pleasure until spring. Af- 
ter two hundred and forty days it is a 
good thing to sitdown. The season had 
been spent in trailing, and sometimes 
eatching, small bands of Indians. These 
had taken the habit of relieving settlers 
of their cattle and the tops of their heads. 
The weather-beaten troops had scouted 
over some two thousand aimless, veering 
miles, for the savages were fleet and 
mostly invisible, and knew the desert 
well. So, while the year turned, and the 
heat came, held sway, and went, the rag- 
ged troopers on the frontier were led an 
endless chase by the hostiles, who took 
them back and forth over flats of lime 
and ridges of slate, occasionally picking 
off a packer or a couple of privates, until 
now the sun was setting at 4.28 and it 
froze at any time of day. Therefore the 
rest of the packers and privates were glad 
to march into Boisé Barracks this morn- 
ing by eleven, and see a stove. 


They rolled for a moment on their 
bunks to get the feel of a bunk again af 
ter two hundred and forty days; they ate 
their dinner ata table; those who owned 
any further baggage than that which 
partially covered their nakedness un- 
packed it, perhaps nailed up a photograph 
or two, and found it grateful to sit and 
do nothing under a roof and listen to the 
grated snow whip the windows of the 
gray sandstone quarters. Such comfort, 
and the prospect of more ahead, of weeks 
of nothing but post duty and staying in 
the same place, obliterated Dry Camp, 
Cow Creek Lake, the blizzard on Mea- 
cham’s Hill, the horse-killing in the John 
Day Valley, Saw-Tooth stampede, and all 
the recent evils of*the past; the quarters 
hummed with cheerfulness. The near- 
est railroad was some four hundred miles 
to the southwest, slowly constructing, to 
meet the next nearest, which was some 
nine hundred to the southeast; but Boisé 
City was only three-quarters of a mile 
away, the largest town in the Territory, 
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the capital, not a temperance town, a 
winter resort; and several hundred people 
lived in it, men and women, few of whom 
ever died in their beds. The coming 
days and nights were a luxury to think of. 

‘Blamed if there ain't a real tree!” 
exclaimed Private Jones. 

‘*Thet eer ain’t no tree, ye plum; thet’s 
the flag-pole ’n’ th’ Merrickin flag,” ob- 
served a civilian. His name was Jack 
Long, and he was pack-master. 

Sergeant Keyser, listening, smiled. 
During the winter of 64-65 he had been 
in command of the first battalion of his 
regiment, but, on a theory of education, 
had enlisted after the war. This being 
known held the men more shy of him 
than was his desire. 

Jones continued to pick his banjo, while 
a boyish trooper with tougu black hair 
sat near him, and kept time with his heels. 
‘‘Tt’s a cottonwood-tree I was speakin’ 
of,” observed Jones. There was one, a 
little shivering white stalk. It stood 
above the flat where the barracks were, 
on a bench twenty or thirty feet higher, 
on which were built the officers’ quarters. 
The air was getting dim with the fine 
hard snow that slanted through it. The 
thermometer was ten above out there. 
At the mere sight and thought Mr. Long 
produced a flat bottle, warm from prox- 
imity to his flesh. Jones swallowed some 
drink, and looked at the little tree. 
‘*Snakes! but it feels good,” said he, 
‘to get something inside yu’ and be in- 
side yerself. What's the tax at Mike’s 
dance-house now?” 

‘* Dance ’n’ drinks fer two fer one dol- 
lar,” responded Mr. Long, accurately. He 
was sixty, but that made no difference. 

‘You and me ‘ll take that in, Jock,” 
said Jones to his friend, the black-haired 
boy. ‘‘Sigh no more, ladies,” he contin- 
ued, singing. ‘‘The blamed banjo won't 
accompany that,” he remarked, and looked 
out again at the tree. ‘‘There’s a chap 
riding into the post now. Shabby-look- 
in’. Maybe he’s got stuff to sell.” 

Jack Long looked up on the bench at 
a rusty figure moving slowly through the 
storm. ‘Th’ ole man?” he said. 

‘*He ain’t specially old,” Jones an- 
swered. ‘‘They’re apt to be older, them 
peddlers.” 

‘Peddlers! Oh, ye-es.” A seizure of 
very remarkable coughing took Jack 
Long by the throat; but he really had a 
cough, and on the fit’s leaving him, swal- 
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lowed a drink, and offered his bottle in a 
manner so cold and usual that Jones for- 
got to note anything but the excellence 
of the whiskey. Mr. Long winked at Ser- 
geant Keyser; he thought it a good plan 
not to inform his young friends, not just 
yet at any rate, that their peddler was 
General Crook. It would be pleasant to 
hear what else they might have to say. 

The General had reached Boisé City 
that morning by the stage, quietly and 
unknown, as was his way. He had 
come to hunt Indians in the district of 
the Owyhee. Jack Long had discovered 
this, but only a few had been told the 
news, for the General wished to ask ques- 
tions and receive answers, and to find out 
about all things; and he had noticed that 
this is not easy when too many people 
know who youare. He had called upon 
a friend or two in Boisé, walked about 
unnoticed, learned a number of facts, 
and now, true to his habit, entered the 
post wearing no uniform, none being ne- 
cessary under the circumstances, and un- 
attended by a single orderly. Jones and 
the black-haired Cumnor hoped he was a 
peddler, and innocently sat looking out 
of the window at him riding along the 
bench in front of the quarters, and occa- 
sionally slouching his wide dark hat-brim 
against the stinging of the hard flakes. 
Jack Long, old and much experienced 
with the army, had scouted with Crook 
before, and knew him and his ways well. 
He also looked out of the window, stand- 
ing behind Jones and Cumnor, with a 
huge hairy hand on a shoulder of each, 
and a huge wink again at Keyser. 

‘* Blamed if he ’ain’t stopped in front of 
the commanding officer’s,”’ said Jones. 

**Lor’!” said Mr. Long, ‘‘ there’s jest 
nothin’ them peddlers won’t do.” 

‘* They ain't likely to buy anything off 
him in there,” said Cumnor. 

‘*Mwell, ef he’s purvided with any 
kind o’ Injun cur’os’tees, the missis she'll 
fly right on to’em. Sh’ ’ain’t been mer- 
ried out yere only haff’n year, ’n’ when 
she spies feathers ’n’ bead truck ’n’ buck- 
skin fer sale sh’ hollers like a son ofa gun. 
Enthoosiastic, ye know.” 

‘He ’ain’t got much of a pack,” Jones 
commented, and at that moment “‘ stables” 
sounded, and the men ran out to form and 
march to their grooming. Jack Long 
stood at the door and watched them file 
through the snow. 

Very few enlisted men of the small 
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command that had come in this morning 
from its campaign had ever seen Gener- 
al Crook. Jones, though not new to the 
frontier, had not been long in the army. 
He and Cumnor had enlisted in a happy- 
go-lucky manner together at Grant, in 
Arizona, when the General was elsewhere. 
Discipline was galling to his vagrant spirit, 
and after each pay-day he had generally 
slept off the effects in the guard - house, 
going there for other offences between- 
whiles; but he was not of the stuff that 
deserts ; also, he was excellent tempered, 
and his captain liked him for the way 
in which he could shoot Indians. Jack 
Long liked him too, and getting always a 
harmless pleasure from the mistakes of his 
friends, sincerely trusted there might be 
more about the peddler. He was startled 
at hearing his name spoken in his ear. 

‘* Nah! Johnny, how you get on?” 

‘* Hello, Sarah! Kla-how-ya, six?” said 
Long, greeting in Chinook the squaw in- 
terpreter who had approached him so 
noiselessly. ‘‘ Hy-as kloshe o-coke sun” 


(It is a beautiful day). 

The interpreter laughed—she had a 
broad, sweet, coarse face and laughed easi- 
ly—and said in English, ‘‘ You hear about 


E-egante?” 

Long had heard nothing recently of this 
Pah-Ute chieftain. 

‘* He heap bad,” continued Sarah, laugh- 
ing broadly. ‘‘Come round ranch up 
here—” 

‘* Anybody killed?’ Long interrupted. 

‘‘No. All run away quick. Meester 
Dailey, he old man, he run all same young 
one. His old woman she run all same 
man. Get horse. Run away quick. Hu- 
hu!” and Sarah’s rich mockery sounded 
again. No tragedy had happened this 
time, and the squaw narrated her story 
greatly to the relish of Mr. Long. This 
veteran of trails and mines had seen too 
much of life’s bleakness not to cherish 
whatever of mirth his days might bring. 

‘*Didn’t burn the house?” he said. 

‘“Not burn. Just make heap mess. 
Cut up feather bed hy-as ten-as [very 
small] and eat big dinner, hu-hu! Sugar, 
onions, meat, eat all. Then they find litt’ 
cats walkin’ round there.” 

‘* Lor!” said Mr. Long, deeply interest- 
ed, ‘‘they didn't eat them?” 

‘‘No. Not eat litt’ cats. Put ’em two 
—man-cat and woman-cat—in molasses; 
put ‘em in feather bed; all same bird. 
Then they hunt for whiskey, break every- 
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thing, hunt all over, ha-lo whiskey!” Sa- 
rah shook her head. ‘‘ Meester Dailey he 
good man. Hy-iu temperance. Drink wa- 
ter. They find his medicine; drink all up; 
make awful sick.” 

‘“*T guess ‘twar th’ ole man’s liniment,”’ 
muttered Jack Long. 

** Yas, milinut. They can’t walk. Stay 
there long time, then Meester Dailey come 
back with friends. They think Injuns all 
gone; make noise, and E-egante he hear 
him come, and he not very sick. Run 
away. Some morerun. But two Injuns 
heap sick; can’t run. Meester Dailey he 
come round corner; see awful mess every- 
where; see two litt’ cats sittin’ in door all 
same bird, sing very loud. Then he see 
two Injuns on ground. They dead now.” 

‘*Mwell,” said Long, ‘‘none of eer ‘ll 
do. We'll hev to ketch E-egante.” 

‘*A—h!” drawled Sarah the squaw, in 
musical derision. ‘‘ Maybe no catch him. 
All same jack-rabbit.” 

“Jest ye wait, Sarah; Gray Fox hez 
come.” 

‘*Gen’l Crook!” said the squaw. ‘* He 
come! Ho! He heap savvy She 
stopped, and laughed again, like a pleased 
child. ‘‘Maybe no catch E-egante,” she 
added, rolling her pretty brown eyes at 
Jack Long. 

‘*You know E-egante?”’ he demanded. 

‘“Yas, one time. Long time now. I 
litt’? girl then.” But Sarah remembered 
that long time, when she slept in a tent 
and had not been captured and put to 
school. And she remembered the tall 
young boys whom she used to watch shoot 
arrows, and the tallest, who shot most 
truly—-at least he certainly did now in her 
imagination. He had never spoken to 
her or looked at her. He was a boy of 
fourteen and she a girl of eight. Now 
she was twenty-five. Also she was tame 
and domesticated, with a white husband 
who was not bad to her, and children for 
each year of wedlock, who would grow 
up to speak English better than she could, 
and her own tongue not at all. And 
E-egante was not tame, and still lived in a 
tent. Sarah regarded white people as her 
friends, but she was proud of being an 
Indian, and she liked to think that her race 
could outwit the soldier now and then. 
She laughed again when she thought of 
old Mrs. Dailey running from E-egante. 

‘* What's up with ye, Sarah?” said Jack 
Long, for the squaw’s laughter had come 
suddenly on a spell of silence. 
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‘‘H6!” said she. ‘‘ All same jack-rab- 
bit. Nocatchhim.” She stood shaking 
her head at Long and showing her white 
regular teeth. Then abruptly she went 
away to her tent without any word, not 
because she was in ill humor or had 
thought of something, but because she 
was an Indian and had thought of no- 
thing, and had no more to say. She met 
the men returning from the stables; ad- 
mired Jones and smiled at him, upon 
which he murmured ‘Oh fie!” as he 
passed her. The troop broke ranks and 
dispersed, to lounge and gossip until mess- 
call. Cumnor and Jones were putting a 
little snow down each other’s necks with 
friendly profanity, wken Jones saw the 
peddler standing close and watching them. 
A high collar of some ragged fur was 
turned up round his neck, disguising the 
character of the ancient army overcoat 
to which it was attached, and spots and 
long stains extended down the legs of his 
corduroys to the charred holes at the bot- 
tom, where the owner had scorched them 
warming his heels and calves at many 
camp-fires. 

‘*Hello, uncle,” said Jones. ‘' What 
yu’ got in your pack?” He and Cumnor 
left their gambols and eagerly approached, 
while Mr. Jack Long) seeing the inter- 
view, came up also to hear it. ‘‘’Ain’t 
yu’ got something to sell?” continued 
Jones. ‘*‘ Yu’ haven’t gone and dumped 
yer whole outfit at the commanding offi- 
cer’s, have yu’ now?” 

‘Tm afraid I have.” The low voice 
shook ever so little, and if Jones had look- 
ed, he would have seen a twinkle come 
and go in the gray-blue eyes. 

‘We've been out eight months, yu’ 
know, fairly steady,” pursued Jones, ‘‘ and 
haven't seen nothing; and we’d buy most 
anything that ain’t too d—— bad,” he 
concluded, plaintively. 

Mr. Long in the background was whin- 
ing to himself with joy, and he now ur- 
gently beckoned Keyser to come and hear 
this. 

‘* If you've got some cheap poker chips,” 
suggested Cumnor. 

**And say, uncle,” said Jones, raising 
his voice, for the peddler was moving 
away, ‘‘decks, and tobacco better than 
what they keep at the commissary. Me 
and my friend ‘ll take some off your 
hands. And if you’re comin’ with new 
stock to-morrow, uncle” (Jones was now 
shouting after him), ‘‘ why, we're single 


men, and yu’ might fetch along a couple 
of squaws!” 

‘*Holy smoke!” sereeched Mr. Long, 
dancing on one leg; ‘‘ tell him not to for- 
git a parson while he’s about it.” 

‘“What’s up with you, yu’ ape?” in- 
quired Specimen Jones. He looked at 
the departing peddler and saw Sergeant 
Keyser meet him and salute with stern 
soldierly respect. Then the peddler shook 
hands with the sergeant, seemed to speak 
pleasantly, and again Keyser saluted as 
he passed on. ‘‘ What’s that for?” Jones 
asked, uneasily. ‘* Who is that obo?” 

But Mr. Long was talking to himself 
in a highly moralizing strain. ‘It ain't 
every young enlisted man,” he was say- 
ing, ‘‘ez hez th’ privilege of explainin’ 
his wants at headquarters.” 

‘* Jones,” said Sergeant Keyser, arriv- 
ing, ‘‘ I’ve a compliment for you. Gen- 
eral Crook said you were a fine-looking 
man.” 

**General?—What’s that?—Where did 
yu’ see—What? Him?” The disgusting 
truth flashed clear on Jones. Uttering a 
single disconcerted syllable of rage, he 
wheeled and went by himself into the bar- 
racks, and lay down solitary on his bunk 
and read a newspaper until mess-call with- 
out taking in a word of it. ‘If they go 
to put me in the mill fer that,” he said, 
sulkily, to many friends who brought him 
their congratulations, ‘‘I’m going to give 
"em what I think about wearin’ disguises.” 

‘*What do you think, Specimen?” said 
one. 

‘*Give it to us now, Specimen,” said 
another. 

‘** Against the law, ain't it, Specimen?” 

“ Begosh!” said Jack Long, ‘“‘ef thet’s 
so, don’t lose no time warnin’ the Gen- 
eral, Specimen. Th’ ole man’d hate to be 
arrested.” 

And Specimen Jones told them all to 
shut their heads. 

But no thought was more distant from 
General Crook’s busy mind than putting 
poor Jones in the guard-house. The 
treoper’s willingness, after eight months 
hunting Indians, to buy almost anything 
brought a smile to his lips, and a certain 
sympathy in his heart. He knew what 
those eight months had been like; how 
monotonous, how well endured, how often 
dangerous, how invariably plucky, how 
scant of even the necessities of life, how 
barren of glory, and unrewarded by pub- 
lic recognition. The American “ states- 
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man’ does not care about our army until 
it becomes necessary for his immediate 
personal protection. General Crook knew 
all this well; and realizing that these sol- 
diers, who had come into winter quarters 
this morning at eleven, had earned a holi- 
day, he was sorry to feel obliged to start 
them out again to-morrow morning at 
two; for this was what he had decided 
upon. 

He had received orders to drive on the 
reservation the various small bands of 
Indians that were roving through the 
country of the Snake and its tributaries, 
a danger to the miners in the Bannock 
Basin, and to the various ranches in west 
Idaho and east Oregon. As usual, he 
had been given an insufficient force to ac- 
complish this, and, as always, he had been 
instructed by the ‘‘statesmen” to do it 
without violence—that is to say, he must 
never shoot the poor Indian until after the 
poor Indian has shot him; he must make 
him do something he did not want to, plea- 
santly, by the fascination of argument, in 
the way a ‘‘statesman” would achieve it. 
The force at the General's disposal was the 
garrison at Boisé Barracks—one troop of 
cavalry and one company of infantry. 
The latter was not adapted to the matter 
in hand—rapid marching and surprises; 
all it could be used for was as a re-enforce- 
ment, and, moreover, somebody must be 
left at Boisé Barracks. The cavalry had 
had its full dose of scouting and skirmish- 
ing and long exposed marches, the horses 
were poor, and nobody had any trousers 
to speak of. Also, the troop was greatly 
depleted; it numbered forty men. Forty 
had deserted, and three—a sergeant and 
two privates—had cooked and eaten a 
vegetable they had been glad to dig up 
one day, and had spent the ensuing forty- 
five minutes in attempting to make their 
ankles beat the backs of their heads; after 
that the captain had read over them a sen- 
tence beginning, ‘‘ Man that is born of a 
woman hath but a short time to live, and 
is full of misery”; and after that the camp 
was referred to as Wild Carrot Camp, be- 
cause the sergeant had said the vegetable 
was wild carrot, whereas it had really 
been wild parsnip, which is quite another 
thing. 

General Crook shook his head over 
whathesaw. The men were ill-provided, 
the commissary and the quartermaster de- 
partment were ill-provided; but it would 
have to do; the ‘‘ statesmen” said our 


army wasanextravagance. The Indians 
must be impressed and intimidated by the 
unlimited resources which the General 
had—not. Having come to this conclu- 
sion, he went up to the post commander’s, 
and at supper astonished that officer by 
casual remarks which revealed a know- 
ledge of the surrounding country, thesmall 
streams, the best camps for pasture, spots 
to avoid on account of bad water, what 
mules had sore backs, and many other 
things that the post commander would 
have liked dearly to ask the General where 
and when he had learned, only he did not 
dare. He did not even venture to ask 
him what he was going to do. Neither 
did Captain Glynn, who had been asked 
to meet the General. The General soon 
told them, however. ‘‘It may be a little 
cold,” he concluded. 

‘*To-morrow, sir?” This from Captain 
Glynn. He had come in with the forty 
that morning. He had been enjoying his 
supper very much. 

‘*T think so,” said the General. ‘‘ This 
E-egante is likely to make trouble if he is 
not checked.” Then, understanding the 
thoughts of Captain Glynn, he added, 
with an invisible smile, ‘‘ You need no 
preparations. You're in marching order. 
It’s not as if your men had been here a long 
time and had to get ready for a start.” 

“Oh no,” said Glynn, ‘‘it isn’t like 
that.” Hewassilent. ‘‘I think, if you'll 
excuse me, General,” he said next, ‘‘I’ll 
see my sergeant and give some orders.” 

‘Certainly. And, Captain Glynn, I 
took the liberty of giving a few directions 
myself. We'll take an A tent, you know, 
for you and me. I see Keyser is sergeant 
in F troop. Glad we have a non-com- 
missioned officer so competent. Haven’t 
seen him since ’64, at Winchester. Why, 
it’s cleared off, I declare!” 

It had, and the General looked out of 
the open door as Captain Glynn, depart- 
ing, was pulling at his cigar. ‘‘How 
beautiful the planets are!” exclaimed 
Crook. ‘‘Look at Jupiter —there, just 
to the left of that little cottonwood-tree. 
Haven't you often noticed how much 
finer the stars shine in this atmosphere 
than in the East? Oh, captain! I forgot 
to speak of extra horseshoes. I want 
some brought along.” 

‘*Tll attend to it, General.” 

‘*They shouldn't be too large. These 
California fourteen-and-a-half horses 
have smallish hoofs.” 
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“Tl see the blacksmith myself, Gen- 
eral.” 

“Thank you. Good-night. And just 
order fresh stuffing put into the apare- 
jos. I noticed three that had got lumpy.” 
And the General shut the door and went 
to wipe out the immaculate barrels of his 
shot-gun; for besides Indians there were 
grouse among the hills where he expected 
to go. 

Captain Glynn, arriving at his own 
door, stuck his glowing cigar against the 
thermometer hanging outside: twenty- 
three below zero. ‘‘Oh Lord!” said the 
captain, briefly. He went in and told his 
striker to get Sergeant Keyser. Then he 
sat down and waited. ‘‘‘ Look at Jupi- 
ter!’” he muttered, angrily. ‘‘ What an 
awful old man!” 

It was rather awful. The captain had 
not supposed Generals in the first two 
hours of their arrival at a post to be in the 
habit of finding out more about your apa- 
rejos than you knew yourself. But old 
the General was not. At the present day 
many captains are older than Crook was 
then. 


Down at the barracks there was the 


same curiosity about what the ‘‘Old Man” 
was going to do as existed at the post com- 
mander’s during the early part of supper. 
It pleased the cavalry to tell the infantry 
that the Old Man proposed to take the 


infantry to the Columbia River next 
week; and the infantry replied to the cav- 
alry that they were quite right as to the 
river and the week, and it was hard luck 
the General needed only mounted troops 
on this trip. Others had heard he had 
come to superintend the building of a line 
of telegraph to Klamath, which would be 
a good winter’s job for somebody; but no- 
body supposed that anything would hap- 
pen yet awhile. 

And then a man came in and told them 
the General had sent his boots to the sad- 
dler to have nails hammered in the soles. 

‘‘That eer means business,” said Jack 
Long, ‘‘’n’ I guess I'll nail up mee own 
cow hides.” 

** Jock,” said Specimen Jones to Cum- 
nor, ‘‘you and me ’ain’t got any soles to 
ourn because they’re contract boots, yu’ 
see. Ill nail up yer feet if yu’ say so. 
It’s liable to be slippery.” 

Cumnor did not take in the situation 
at once. ‘‘ What’s your hurry?” he in- 
quired of Jack Long. Therefore it was 
explained to him that when General 
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Crook ordered his boots fixed you might 
expect to be on the road shortly. Cum- 
nor swore some resigned unemphatic 
oaths, fondly supposing that ‘‘shortly” 
meant some time or other; but hearing in 
the next five minutes the definite fact 
that F troop would get up at two, he 
made use of profound and thorough lan- 
guage, and compared the soldier with the 
slave. 

‘““Why yu’ talk almost like a man, 
Jock,” said Specimen Jones. ‘‘ Blamed 
if yu’ don’t sound pretty near growed 
up.” 

Cumnor invited Jones to mind his busi- 
ness. 

‘*Yer mustache has come since Ari- 
zona,” continued Jones, admiringly, ‘‘and 
yer blue eye is bad-lookin’—worse than 
when we shot at yer heels and yu’ danced 
fer us.” 

“I thought they were going to give us 
a rest,” mumbled the youth, flushing. ‘‘I 
thought we'd be let stay here a spell.” 

‘*T thought so too, Jock. <A little mo- 
notony would be fine variety. But a 
man must take his medicine, yu’ know, 
and not squeal.” Jones had lowered his 
voice, and now spoke without satire to the 
boy whom he had in a curious manner 
taken under his protection. 

‘* Look at what they give us for a blan- 
ket tosleepin,” said Cumnor. ‘A fellow 
can see to read the newspaper through it.” 

‘*Look at my coat,Cumnor.” It was 
Sergeant Keyser showing the article fur- 
nished the soldier by the government. 
‘You can spit through that.” He had 
overheard their talk, and stepped up to 
show that all were in the same box. At 
his presence reticence fell upon the pri- 
vates, and Cumnor hauled his black felt 
hat down tight in embarrassment, which 
strain split it open half-way round his 
head. It was another sample of regula- 
tion clothing, and they laughed at it. 

‘** We all know the way it is,” said Key- 
ser, ‘‘and I’ve seen it a big sight worse. 
Cumnor, I’ve a cap I guess will keep your 
scalp warm till we get back.” 

And so at two in the morning F troop 
left the bunks it had expected to sleep in 
for some undisturbed weeks, and by four 
o’clock had eaten its well-known break- 
fast of bacon and bad coffee, and was fol- 
lowing the ‘‘awful old man” down the 
north bank of the Boisé, leaving the si- 
lent dead wooden town of shanties on 
the other side half a mile behind in the 
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darkness. The mountains south stood 
distant, ignoble, plain-featured heights, 
looming a clean-cut black beneath the 
piercing stars and the slice of hard sharp- 
edged moon, and the surrounding plains 
of sage and dry-cracking weed slanted up 
and down to nowhere and nothing with 
desolate perpetuity. The snowfall was 
light and dry as sand, and the bare ground 
jutted through it at every sudden lump 
or knoll. The column moved through 
the dead polar silence, scarcely breaking 
it. Now and then a hoof rang on a stone, 
here and there a bridle or a sabre clinked 
lightly; but it was too cold and early for 
talking, and the only steady sound was 
the flat canlike tankle of the square bell 
that hung on the neck of the long-eared 
leader of the pack-train. They passed 
the Dailey ranch, and saw the kittens and 
the liniment bottle, but could get no in- 
formation as to what way E-egante had 
gone. The General did not care for that, 
however; he had devised his own route 
for the present, after a talk with the Ind- 
ian guides. At the second dismounting 
during march he had word sent back to 
the pack-train not to fall behind, and the 
bell was to be taken off if the rest of the 
mules would follow without the sound of 
its shallow music. No wind moved the 
weeds or shook the stiff grass, and the ris- 
ing sun glittered pink on the patched and 
motley-shirted men as they blew on their 
red hands or beat them against their legs. 
Some were lucky enough to have woollen 
or fur gloves, but many had only the 
white cotton affairs furnished by the gov- 
ernment. Sarah the squaw laughed at 
them: the interpreter was warm as she 
rode in her bright green shawl. While 
the dismounted troopers stretched their 
limbs during the halt, she remained on 
her pony talking to one and another. 

‘*Gray Fox heap savvy,” said she to Mr. 
Long. ‘‘ He heap get up in the mornin’.” 

‘*Thet’s what he does, Sarah.” 

‘“Yas. Nogive soldier hy-as Sunday ” 
(a holiday). 

‘*No, no,” assented Mr. Long. 
Fox go téh-téh ” (trot). 

‘* Maybe he catch E-egante, maybe put 
him in skookum-house [prison]?” suggest- 
ed Sarah. 

“Oh no! 


‘Gray 


Lor’! E-egante good Injun. 
White Father he feed him. Give him 
heap clothes,” said Mr. Long. 

‘*A\—h!” drawled Sarah, dubiously, and 
rode by herself. 
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‘* You'll need watchin’, 
Long. 

The trumpet sounded, the troopers 
swung into their saddles, and the line of 
march was taken up as before, Crook at 
the head of the column, his ragged fur 
collar turned up, his corduroys stuffed in- 
side a wrinkled pair of boots, the slhot- 
gun balanced across his saddle, and no- 
thing to reveal that he was any one in par- 
ticular, unless you saw his face. As the 
morning grew bright, and empty silent 
Idaho glistened under the clear blue, the 
General talked a little to Captain Glynn. 

‘*E-egante will have crossed Snake 
River, I think,” said he. ‘‘I shall try to 
do that to-day; but we must be easy on 
those horses of yours. We ought to be 
able to find these Indians in three days.” 

‘*Tf I were a lusty young chief,” said 
Glynn, ‘‘I should think it pretty tough to 
be put on a reservation for dipping a cou- 
ple of kittens in the molasses.” 

‘*So should I, captain. But next time 
he might dip Mrs. Dailey. And I’m not 
sure he didn’t have a hand in more se- 
rious work. Didn’t you run across his 
tracks anywhere this summer ?” 

‘‘No, sir. He was over on the Des 
Chutes.” 

‘*Did you hear what he was doing?” 

‘‘Having rows about fish and game 
with those Warm Spring Indians on the 
west side of the Des Chutes.” 

‘*They’re always poaching on each oth- 
er. There’s bad blood between E-egante 
and Uma-Pine.” 

‘*Uma-Pine’s friendly, sir, isn’t he?” 

‘* Well, that’s a question,” said Crook. 
‘* But there’s no question about this E-egan- 
te and his Pah-Utes. We've got to catch 
him. ITmsorry for him. He doesn’t see 
why he shouldn’t hunt anywhere as his 
fathers did. I shouldn’t see that either.” 

‘‘How strong is this band reported, 
sir?” 

‘‘T’'ve heard nothing I can set reliance 
upon,” said Crook, instinctively levelling 
his shot-gun at a big bird that rose; then 
he replaced the piece across his saddle 
and was silent. Now Captain Glynn had 
heard there were three hundred Indians 
with E-egante, which was a larger num- 
ber than he had been in the habit of at- 
tacking with forty men. But he felt dis- 
creet about volunteering any information 
to the General after last night’s exhibition 
of what the General knew. Crook part- 
ly answered what was in Glynn’s mind. 


*muttered Jack 
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‘This is the only available force I have,” 
said he. ‘‘We must do what we can 
with it. You've found out by this time, 
captain, that rapidity in following Indians 
up often works well. They have made 
up their minds—that is, if I know them— 
that we’re going to loaf inside Boisé Bar- 
racks until the hard weather lets up.” 

Captain Glynn had thought so too, but 
he did not mention this, and the General 
continued. ‘‘I find that most people en- 
tertained this notion,” he said, ‘‘and I’m 
glad they did, for it will help my first op- 
erations very materially.” 

The captain agreed that there was no- 
thing like a false impression for assisting 
the efficacy of military movements, and 
presently the General asked him to com- 
mand a halt. It was high noon, and the 
sun gleamed on the brass trumpet as the 
long note blew. Again the musical strain 


sounded on the cold bright stillness, and 
the double line of twenty legs swung in a 
simultaneous are over the horses’ backs as 
the men dismounted. 

‘We'll noon here,” said the General; 
and while the cook broke the ice on Boisé 
River to fill his kettles, Crook went back 


to the mules to see how the sore backs 
were standing the march. ‘‘ How d’ye 
do, Jack Long?” said he. ‘‘ Your stock 
is travelling pretty well, I see. They're 
loaded with thirty days’ rations, but I 
trust we're not going to need it all.” 

‘*Mwell, General, I don’t specially kyeer 
meself "bout eatin’ the hull outfit.” Mr. 
Long showed his respect for the General 
by never swearing in his presence. 

‘“*T see you haven't forgotten how to 
pack,” Crook said to him. ‘‘Can we make 
Snake River to-day, Jack?” 

‘That ’ll be forty miles, General. 
days are pretty short.” 

‘* What are you feeding to the animals?” 
Crook inquired. 

‘“ Why, General, you know jest ’s well 
’*s me,” said Jack, grinning. 

‘*T suppose I do if you say so, Jack. 
Ten pounds first ten days, five pounds 
next ten, and you’re out of grain for the 
next ten. Is that the way still?” 

‘* Thet’s the way, General, on these yere 
thirty-day affairs.” 

Through all this small-talk Crook had 
been inspecting the mules and the horses 
on picket-line, and silently forming his 
conclusion. He now,returned to Cap- 
tain Glynn and shared his mess-box. 

They made Snake River. Crook knew 


The 
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better than Long what the animals could 
do. And next day they crossed, again by 
starlight, turned for a little way up the 
Owyhee, decided that E-egante had not 
gone that road, trailed up the bluffs and 
ledges from the Snake Valley on to the 
barren height of land, and made for the 
Malheur River, finding the eight hoofs of 
two deer lying in a melted place where a 
fire had been. Mr. Dailey had insisted 
that at least fifty Indians had drunk his 
liniment and trifled with his cats. In- 
deed, at times during his talk with Gen- 
eral Crook the old gentleman had been 
sure there were a hundred. If this were 
their trail which the command had now 
struck, there may possibly have been 
eight. It was quite evident that the chief 
had not taken any three hundred warriors 
upon that visit, if he had that number 
anywhere. So the column went up the 
Malheur main stream through the sage- 
brush and the gray weather (it was still 
cold, but no sun any more these last two 
days), and coming to the North Fork, 
turned up towards a spur of the moun- 
tains and Castle Rock. The water ran 
smooth black between its edging of ice, 
thick, white, and crusted like slabs of co- 
coanut candy, and there in the hollow of 
a bend they came suddenly upon what 
they sought. 

Stems of smoke, faint and blue, spindled 
up from a blurred acre of willow thicket, 
dense, tall as two men, a netted brown 
and yellow mesh of twigs and stiff wintry 
rods. Out from the level of their close, 
nature-woven tops rose at distances the 
straight slight blue smoke-lines, marking 
each the position of some invisible lodge. 
The whole acre was a bottom ploughed at 
some former time by a wash-out, and the 
troops looked down on it from the edge 
of the higher ground, silent in the quiet 
gray afternoon, the empty sage-brush ter- 
ritory stretching a short way to fluted 
hills that were white below and blackened 
with pines above. 

The General, taking a rough chance as 
he often did, sent ground scouts forward 
and ordered a charge instantly, to catch 
the savages unready; and the stiff rods 
snapped and tangled between the beating 
hoofs. The horses pluriged at the elastic 
edges of this excellent fortress, sometimes 
half lifted as a bent willow levered up 
against their bellies, and the forward-tilt- 
ing men fended their faces from the whip- 
ping twigs. They could not wedge a 
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man’s length into that pliant labyrinth, 
and the General called them out. They 
rallied among the sage-brush above, 
Crook’s cheeks and many others painted 
with purple lines of blood, hardened al- 
ready and cracking like enamel. The 
baffled troopers glared at the thicket. Not 
a sign nor a sound came from in there. 
The willows, with the gentle tints of win- 
ter veiling their misty twigs, looked serene 
and even innocent, fitted to harbor birds 
—not birds of prey—and the quiet smoke 
threaded upwards through the air. Of 
course the liniment-drinkers must have 
heard the noise. 

‘* What do you suppose they’re doing?” 
inquired Glynn. 

‘* Looking at us,” said Crook. 

‘*T wish we could return the compli- 
ment,” said the captain. 

Crook pointed. Had any wind been 
blowing, what the General saw would have 
been less worth watching. Two willow 
branches shook, making a vanishing rip- 
ple on the smooth surface of the tree-tops. 
The pack-train was just coming in sight 
over the rise, and Crook immediately sent 
an orderly with some message. More 
willow branches shivered an instant and 
were still; then, while the General and 
the captain sat on their horses and watch- 
ed, the thicket gave up its secret to them; 
for, as little light gusts coming abreast 
over a lake travel and touch the water, 
so in different spots the level maze of 
twigs was stirred; and if the eye fastened 
upon any one of these it could have been 
seen to come out from the centre towards 
the edge, successive twigs moving, as the 
tops of long grass tremble and mark the 
progress of a snake. During a short 
while this increased greatly, the whole 
thicket moving with innumerable tracks. 
Then everything ceased, with the blue 
wands of smoke rising always into the 
quiet afternoon. 

‘‘Can you see ’em?” said Glynn. 

‘‘Not a bit. Did you happen to hear 
any one give an estimate of this band?” 

Glynn mentioned his tale of the three 
hundred. 

It was not new to the General, but he 
remarked now that it must be pretty near- 
ly correct; and his eye turned a moment 
upon his forty troopers waiting there, 
grim and humorous; for they knew that 
the thicket was looking at them, and it 
amused their American minds to wonder 
what the Old Man was going to do about it. 





‘** It’s his bet, and he holds poor cards,” 
murmured Specimen Jones; and the neigh- 
bors grinned. 

And here the Old Man continued the 
play that he had begun when he sent the 
orderly to the pack-train. That part of 
the command had halted in consequence, 
disposed itself in an easy-going way, half 
in, half out of sight on the ridge, and men 
and mules looked entirely careless. Glynn 
wondered ; but no one ever asked the 
General questions, in spite of his amiable 
voice and countenance. He now sent for 
Sarah the squaw. 

‘* You tell E-egante,” he said, ‘‘ that I 
am not going to fight with his people un- 
less his people make me. I am not going 
to do them any harm, and I wish to be 
their friend. The White Father has sent 
me. Ask E-egante if he has heard of 
Gray Fox. Tell him Gray Fox wishes 
E-egante and all his people to be ready to 
go with him to-morrow at nine o’clock.” 

And Sarah, standing on the frozen bank, 
pulled her green shaw] closer, and shouted 
her message faithfully to the willows. 
Nothing moved or showed, and Crook, 
riding up to the squaw, held his hand up 
as a further sign to the flag of peace that 
had been raised already. ‘‘Say that I 
am Gray Fox,” said he. 

On that there was a moving in the 
bushes further along, and going opposite 
that place with the squaw, Crook and 
Glynn saw a narrow entrance across 
which some few branches reached that 
were now spread aside for three figures 
to stand there. 

‘** E-egante!” said Sarah, eagerly. ‘‘See 
him big man!” she added to Crook, point- 
ing. A tall and splendid buck, gleaming 
with colors, and rich with fringe and buck- 
skin, watched them. He seemed to look 
at Sarah, too. She, being ordered, re- 
peated what she had said; but the chief 
did not answer. 

‘‘He is counting our strength,” said 
Glynn. 

‘*He’s done that some time ago,” said 
Crook. ‘Tell E-egante,” he continued 
to the squaw, “tliat I will not send for 
more soldiers than he sees here. Ido not 
wish anything but peace unless he wishes 
otherwise.” 

Sarah’s musical voice sounded again 
from the bank, and E-egante watched her 
intently till she was finished. This time 
he replied at some length. He and his 
people had not done any harm. He had 
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heard of Gray Fox often. All his people had come pretty cold, and a little ocea- 


knew Gray Fox was a good man and 
would not make trouble. There were 
some flies that stung a man sitting in 
his house, when he had not hurt them. 
Gray Fox would not hurt any one till 
their hand was raised against him first. 
E-egante and his people had wondered 
why the horses made so much noise just 
now. He and his people would come to 
morrow with Gray Fox. 

And then he went inside the thicket 
again, and the willows looked as inno- 
cent as ever. Crook and the captain rode 
away. 

‘* My speech was just a little weak com- 
ing on top of a charge of cavalry,” the 
General admitted. ‘* And that fellow put 
his finger right on the place. Ill give 
you my notion, captain. If I had said 
we had more soldiers behind the hill, like 
as not this squaw of ours would have told 
him I lied; she’s an uncertain quantity, I 
find. But I told him the exact truth— 
that I had no more—and he won’t believe 
it, and that’s what I want.” 

So Glynn understood. The pack-train 
had been halted in a purposely exposed 
position, which would look to the Indians 
as if another force was certainly behind 
it, and every move was now made to give 
an impression that the forty were only 
the advance of a large command. Crook 
pitched his A tent close to the red men’s 
village, and the troops went into camp 
regardlessly near. The horses were turn- 
ed out to graze ostentatious] y unprotected, 
so that the people in the thicket should 
have every chance to notice how secure 
the white men felt. The mules pastured 
comfortably over the shallow snow that 
crushed aS they wandered among the 
sage-brush, and the square bell hung 
once more from the neck of the leader 
and tankled upon the hill. The shelter- 
tents littered the flat above the wash-out, 
and besides the cook fire others were built 
irregularly far down the Malheur North 
Fork, shedding an extended glimmer of 
deceit. It might have been the camp of 
many hundred. A little blaze shone com- 
fortably on the canvas of Crook’s tent. 
and Sergeant Keyser, being in charge of 
camp, had adopted the troop cook fire for 
his camp guard after the cooks had fin- 
ished their work. The willow thicket 
below grew black and mysterious, and 
quiet fell on the white camp. By eight 
the troopers had gone to bed. Night 


sional breeze, that passed like a chill hand 
laid a moment on the face, and went 
down into the willows. Now and again 
the water running through the ice would 
lapand gurgle at some air-hole. Sergeant 
Keyser sat by his fire and listened to the 
lonely bell sounding from the dark. He 
wished the men would feel more at home 
with him. With Jack Long, satirical, 
old, and experienced, they were perfectly 
familiar, because he was a civilian; but 
to Keyser, because he had been in com- 
mand of a battalion, they held the atti- 
tude of school-boys to a master—the in- 
stinctive feeling of all privates towards 
all officers. Jones and Cumnor were 
members of his camp guard. Being just 
now off post, they stood at the fire, but 
away from him. 

‘*How do you boys like this compared 
with barracks?” the sergeant said, con 
versationally. 

‘**Tt's all right,” said Jones. 

‘*Did you think it was all right that 

first morning? I didn’t enjoy it much 
myself. Sit down and get warm, won't 
you?” 
The men came and stood awkwardly. 
I ‘ain't never found any excitement in 
getting up early,” said Jones, and was 
silent. A burning log shifted, and the 
bell sounded in a new place as the leader 
pastured along. Jones kicked the log 
into better position. ‘‘ But this affair's 
gettin’ inter-esting,”’ he added. 

‘*Don’t you smoke?” Keyser inquired 
of Cumnor, and tossed him his tobacco- 
pouch. Presently they were seated, and 
the conversation going better. Arizona 
was compared with Idaho. Everybody 
had gone to bed. 

‘*Arizona’s the most outrageous outrage 
in the United States,” declared Jones. 

‘‘Why did you stay there six years, 
then?” said Cumnor. 

‘*Guess I'd been there yet but for you 
comin’ along and us both enlistin’ that 
crazy way. Idaho's better. Only,” said 
Jones, thoughtfully, ‘‘coming to an ice- 
box from a hundred thousand in the 
shade, it’s a wonder a man don’t just 
split like a glass chimbly.” 

The willows crackled,and all laid hands. 
on their pistols. 

‘‘How! how!” said a strange propitia- 
ting voice. 

It was a man on a horse, and directly 
they recognized E-egante himself. They 
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would have raised an alarm, but he was 
alone, and plainly not running away. 
Nor had he weapons. He rode into the 
firelight, and ‘** How! how!” he repeated 
anxiously. He looked and nodded at the 
three, who remained seated. 

‘ Good-evening,” 

‘** Christmas 
amicably. 

‘‘How! how!” said E-egante. It 
all the English he had. He sat on his 
horse, looking at the men, the camp, the 
cook fire, the A tent, and beyond into the 
surrounding silence. He started when 
the bell suddenly jangled near by. The 
wandering mule had only shifted in tow- 
ards the camp and shaken its head; but 
the Indian’s nerves were evidently on 
the sharpest strain. 

‘*Sitdown!” said Keyser, making signs, 
and at these E-egante started suspiciously. 

‘*“Warm here!” Jones called to him, 
and Cumnor showed his pipe. 

The chief edged a thought closer. His 
intent brilliant eyes seemed almost to lis- 
ten as well as look, and though he sat his 
horse with heedless grace and security, 
there was never a figure more ready for 
vanishing upon the instant. He came a 
little nearer still, alert and pretty as an 
inquisitive buck antelope, watching not 
the three soldiers only, but everything 
else at once. He eyed their signs to dis- 
mount, looked at their faces, considered, 
and with the greatest slowness got off 
and came stalking to the fire. He wasa 
fine tall man, and they smiled and nodded 
at him, admiring his clean blankets and 
the magnificence of his buekskin shirt 
and leggings. 

** He’s a jim-dandy,” 

“You bet the girls think 
Jones. ‘He gets his pick. 
a fighter too, ain't yu’?” 
E-egante. 

‘How! 


said the sergeant. 


is coming,” said Jones, 


was 


said Cumnor. 
so,” said 

For you're 

he added, to 


how!” 


said that personage, 
looking at them with grave affability 


from the other side of the fire. Reas- 
sured presently, he accepted tle sergeant’s 
pipe; but even while he smoked and re- 
sponded to their gestures, the alertness 
never left his eye, and his tall body gave 
no sense of being relaxed. And so they 
all looked at each other across the waning 
embers, while the old pack-mule moved 
about at the edge of camp, crushing the 
crusted snow and pasturing along. After 


a time E-egante gave a nod, handed the; 
pipe back, and went into his thicket as he \ 
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had come. His visit had told him no- 
thing; perhaps he had never supposed it 
would, and came from curiosity. One 
person had watched this interview. Sa- 
rah the out in the night, 
afraid for her ancient hero; but she was 
content to look upon his beauty, and go 
to sleep after he had taken himself from 
her sight. The soldiers went to bed, and 
Keyser lay wondering for a while before 
he took his nap between his surveillances. 
The little breeze still passed at times, the 
running water and the ice made sounds 
together, and he could hear the wander- 
ing bell, now distant on the hill, irregu- 
larly punctuating the flight of the dark 
hours. 

By nine next day there was the thicket 
sure enough, and the forty waiting for 
the three hundred to come out of it. 
Then it became ten o’clock, but that was 
the only difference, unless perhaps Sa- 
rah the squaw grew more restless. The 
troopers stood ready to be told what to 
do, joking together in low voices now 
and then; Crook sat watching Glynn 
smoke; and through these stationary 
people walked Sarah, looking wistfully 
at the thicket, and then at the faces of 
the adopted race she served. She hardly 
knew what was in her own mind. Then 
it became eleven, and Crook was tired of 
it, and made the capping move in his 
bluff. He gave the orders himself. 

** Sergeant.” 

Keyser saluted. 

** You will detail eight men to go with 
you into the Indian camp. The men are 
to carry pistols under their overcoats, 
and no other arms. You will tell the 
Indians to come out. Repeat what I said 
to them last night. Make it short. Tl 
give them ten minutes. If they don’t 
come by then a shot will be fired out 
here. At that signal you will remain in 
there and blaze away at the Indians.” 

So Keyser, picked his men. 

The thirty-one remaining troopers 
| stopped joking, and watched the squad of 
nine and the interpreter file down the 
bank to visit the three hundred. The 
dingy overcoats and the bright green 
shawl passed into the thicket, and the 
General looked at his watch. Along the 
bend of the stream clear noises tinkled 
from the water and the ice. 

y *‘ What are they up to?” whispered a 
 teamster to Jack Long. Long’s face was 
stern, but the teamster’s was chalky and 


squaw sat 
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tight drawn. ‘‘Say,” he repeated, in- 
sistently, ‘‘ what are we going to do?” 

‘We're to wait,’ Long whispered back, 
‘*till nothin’ happens, and then th’ Ole 
Man ‘ll fire a gun and signal them boys 
to shoot in there.” 

‘*Oh, it’s to be waitin’?” said the team- 
ster. He fastened his eyes on the thick- 
et, and his lips grew bloodless. The run- 


ning river sounded more plainly. ** Let's 
start the fun, then,” burst out the team- 
ster, desperately, with an oath. He 


whipped out his pistol, and Jack Long 
had just time to seize him and stop a false 
signal. 

‘“Why, you must be skeered,” said 
Long. ‘I’ve a mind to beat yer skull 
in.” 

‘*Waitin’s so awful,” whimpered the 
man. ‘I wisht I was along with them 
in there.” 

Jack gave him back his revolver. 
‘*There,” said he; ‘‘ve’re not skeered, I 
see. Waitin’ ain’t nice.” 

The eight troopers with Keyser were 
not having anything like so distasteful a 
time. /‘‘ Jock,” said Specimen Jones to 
Cumnor as they followed the sergeant 
into the willows and began to come 
among the lodges and striped savages, 
‘*you and me has saw Injuns before, 
Jock.” 

** And we'll do it again,” said Cumnor. 

Keyser looked at his watch: Four 
minutes gone. ‘‘ Jones,” said he, ‘‘ you 
patrol this path to the right so you can 
cover that gang there. There must be 
four or five lodges down that way. Cum- 
nor, see that dugout with side-thatch and 
roofing of tule? You attend to that fam- 
ily. It’s a big one—all brothers.” Thus 
the sergeant disposed his men quietly and 
quick through the labyrinth till they be- 
came invisible to each other; and all the 
while flights of Indians passed, half seen, 
among the tangle, fleeting visions of yel- 
low and red through the quiet-colored 
twigs. Others squatted stoically, doing 
nothing. A few had guns, but most used 
arrows, and had these stacked beside them 
where they squatted. Keyser singled out 
a somewhat central figure—Fur Cap was 
his name—as his starting-point if the sig- 
nal should sound. It must sound now 
in a second or two. He would not look 
at his watch lest it should hamper him. 
Fur Cap sat by a pile of arrows, with a 


gun across his knees besides. Keyser, 


as he was, his boot would eatch the Ind- 
ian under the chin just right, and save 
one cartridge. Not a red man spoke, but 
Sarah the squaw dutifully speechified in 
a central place where paths met near 
Keyser and Fur Cap. Her voice was 
persuasive and warning. Some of the 
savages moved up and felt Keyser’s over- 
coat. They fingered the hard bulge of 
the pistol underneath, and passed on, 
laughing, to the next soldier's coat, while 
Sarah did not cease to harangue. The 
tall stately man of last night appeared. 
His full dark eye met Sarah's, and the 
woman's voice faltered and her breathing 
grew troubled as she gazed at him. Once 
more Keyser looked at his watch: Seven 
minutes. E-egante noticed Sarah’s emo- 
tion, and his face showed that her face 
pleased him. He spoke in a deep voice 
to Fur Cap, stretching a fringed arm out 
towards the hill with a royal gesture, at 
which Fur Cap rose. 

‘*‘He will come, he will come!” said 
the squaw, running to Keyser. ‘* They 
allecome now. Do not shoot.” 

‘** Let them show outside, then,” thun- 
dered Keyser, ‘‘or it’s too late. If that 
gun goes before I can tell my men—” 
He broke off and rushed to the entrance. 
There were skirmishers deploying from 
three points, and Crook was raising his 
hand slowly. There was a pistol in it. 
‘*General! General!” Keyser shouted, 
waving both hands, ‘‘ No!” Behind him 
came E-egante, with Sarah, talking in low 
tones, and Fur Cap came too. The Gen- 
eral saw, and did not give the signal. 
The sight of the skirmishers hastened 
E-egante’s mind. He spoke in a loud 
voice, and at once his warriors began 
to emerge from the willows obediently. 
Crook's bluff was succeeding. The Ind- 
ians in waiting after nine were attempt- 
ing a little bluff of their own; but the 
unprecedented visit of nine men appeared 
to them so dauntless that all notion of 
resistance left them. They were sure 
Gray Fox hada large army. And they 
rame, and kept coming, and the place be- 
came full of them. The troopers had all 
they could do to form an escort and keep 
up the delusion, but by degrees order be- 
gan, and the column was forming. Rid- 
ing along the edge of the willows came 
E-egante, gay in his blankets, and saying, 
‘““How! how!” to Keyser, the only man 
at all near him.) The pony ambled, and 


calculated that by standing close to him sidled, paused, trotted a little, and Key- 
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‘HE HESITATED TO 


ser was beginning to wonder, when all at 
once a woman in a green shawl sprang 
from the thicket, leapt behind the chief, 
and the pony flashed by and away, round 


the curve. Keyser had lifted his carbine, 
but forbore; for he hesitated to kill the 
woman. Once more the two appeared, 
diminutive and scurrying, the green 
shawl bright against the hill-side they 
climbed. Sarah had been willing to take 
her chances of death with her hero, and 
now she vanished with him among his 
mountains, returning to her kind, and 
leaving her wedded white man and half- 
breeds forever. 

‘*T don’t feel so mad as I ought,” said 
Specimen Jones. 

Crook laughed to Glynn about it. 





KILL THE WOMAN.” 


‘“We've got a big balance of ’em,” he 
said, ‘‘if we can get ’em all to Boisé. 
They'll probably roast me in the East.” 
And they did. Hearing how forty took 
three hundred, but let one escape (and a 
few more on the march home), the super- 
annuated cattle of the War Department 
sat sipping their drink at the clubvin 
Washington, and explained to each other 
how they would have done it. 

And so the General's bluff partly failed. 
E-egante kept his freedom, ‘all along 
o’ thet yere pizen squaw,” as Mr. Long 
judiciously remarked. It was not until 
many years after that the chief’s desti- 
ny overtook him; and concerning that, 
things both curious and sad could be 
told. 
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EARLY SUMMER IN JAPAN. 


BY ALFRED PARSONS. 


T is difficult nowa 
days to imagine 
how the Japanese 
managed to live 
without tea; ev- 
erybody drinks it 

at all hours of the day, 
and the poorest people 
rarely get a chance 
of drinking anything 
stronger, and yet it is, 
as things went in old 
Japan, a comparative- 
ly recent introduction. 
Tea was introduced 
with Buddhism from 
China, and though 
some plants were brought as early as the 
ninth century, it was not much grown 
until the end of the twelfth. Daruma, 
an Indian saint of the sixth century, 
often represented in Japanese art either 
crossing the ocean on a reed, or sitting 
a monument of patience with his hands 
in his sleeves, was the father of the tea- 
plant. After years of sleepless watching 
and prayer he suddenly got drowsy, and 
at last his eyelids closed and he peace- 
fully slept. When he awoke he was so 
ashamed of this pardonable weakness 
that he cut off the offending eyelids 
and threw them on the ground, where 
they instantly took root and sprouted 
into the shrub which has ever since had 
power to keep the world awake. 

In the twelfth century Kyoto was the 
centre of life in Japan, and the district 
of Uji, between that city and Nara, has 
always kept its reputation for producing 
the finest tea. The most valuable leaves 
are those on the young spring shoots, and 
when I passed through on the 19th of 
May these were just being gathered and 
dried. Most of the shrubs grow in the 
open air without any protection, ever- 
green bushes from two to three feet high, 
and among them the women and chil- 
dren were at work. As they squatted by 
the plants filling their baskets very little 
of them was visible, but their big grass 
hats shone in the sun, looking like a crop 
of gigantic mushrooms. The Japanese 
‘*kasa’’ is made of various light materi- 
als—straw, split bamboo, rushes, or shav- 
ings of deal; it is used, like an umbrella 






tied to the head, as a protection against 
sun and rain; in the evening or on cloudy 
days it is laid aside, and the laborers wear 
only their cotton kerchief, spread out like 
a hood, or tied in a band round their 
brows. Though it cannot be called the 
‘*vast hat the Graces made,” it is, never 
theless, very effective in the landscape, 
and the variations of its outline in differ- 
ent positions indicate happily the action 
of its wearer. The plants which produce 
the most expensive teas, costing from six 
to eight dollars a pound, are carefully 
protected by mats stretched on a frame- 
work of bamboo, so that the tender leaves 
may neither be scorched by the sun nor 
torn by the heavy rains, and there are 
acres of them so enclosed. It was a cu- 
rious thing to look down from a little 
hill-top on a sea of matting which filled 
the whole valley from one pine-clad hill 
to another, its surface only broken by the 
ends of the supporting poles and by the 
thatched roofs of the drying-houses which 
stuck up here and there like little islands. 
Underneath the mats women were pick- 
ing, and in every way-side cottage those 
who were not in the fields were busily 
sorting and cleaning the leaves. There 
are no large factories or firing-houses; 
each family makes its own brand of tea, 
labelling it with some fanciful or poetic 
name. The road through this fertile dis- 
trict crosses two large rivers, the Kisu- 
gawa and Ujikawa, and many smaller 
streams. They are all carefully banked 
in, and the water is carried where it is 
needed by endless ditches and channels. 
During the heavy rains these rivulets be- 
come raging torrents, and would soon 
cover the country with stones and gravel 
if they were not kept under control; the 
quantity of débris they bring from the 
mountains is so great that instead of be- 
ing down in a hollow they are raised 
above the rest of the country, and you 
have to go up hill to ford them. Before 
getting into the long and uninteresting 
suburbs of Kyoto there are some large 
ponds on either side of the way, willows 
and tall reeds growing on their banks, 
and in every little creek fishermen with 
their boats and nets, all very picturesque 
and paintable. So was the Nesan at the 
Tatsu-ya, who when I halted for lunch 
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at once led me round to the princi 
pal room at the back of the house (the 
best rooms and the garden are usually 
at the back), and showed me her tame 
eold and silver carp, which came to 
be fed when she clapped her hands. 
It was a tiny little garden, not more 
than twenty-five feet but it 
had its pond and bridge and mountain 
of rock and old pine-tree, like the best 
of them. 

I reached Hikone by rail the same 
evening, and took up my quarters at 
the Raku-raku-tei tea-house, a great 
rambling place, with a large garden 
and suites of rooms to suit all tastes. 

I was shown into a gorgeous apart- 
with floor 
raised above the level of the rest of 
the house, which no doubt was intend 
ed for great people, who in the old 
days must often have come here to 
see the Daimio li Kamon no Kami; 
but I felt I eould not live up to this, 
and after viewing the rooms over- 
looking the lake and those built on 
piles over the fish-pond, I selected 
that looked out into the gar- 
den, with a trellis of wistaria just in 
front, under which the purple trails of 
blossom nearly a yard long were still 
hanging. There are no crowds of visitors 
now, and the fine old garden looks rather 
tangled and neglected, with bushes un- 


square, 


ment gold screens, its 
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CARRYING HOME TEA LEAVES, NEAR UJL. 


trimmed, and paths overgrown with weeds. 
On a steep rocky hill close by is the cas- 
tle where the Daimio formerly lived; the 
hill is on one side protected by the lake, 
and on the others by a wide moat, crossed 
by picturesque wooden bridges, and the 
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AN OLD CASTLE MOAT, AKASHI, NEAR KOBE. 
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FIELDS NEAR LAKE BIWA,. 


roads which lead to the plateau at the top 
are defended by more bridges over dry 
moats, gate- houses, and zigzag walls of 
large, well-fitted stones. The architecture 
of all these castles is very much alike, 
and though there are not many of them 
now standing, they must have abounded 
in the feudal times. The finest I saw is 
at Nagoya; it was a good deal shaken by 
the last great earthquake, but is still quite 





A PLANTATION COVERED WITH MATTING NEAR UJI. 


sound, and the great gold dolphins on its 
bronze roof shine high above the rest of 
the city. In the short period after the 
introduction of Western ideas, when the 
craze for things European led to many acts 
of vandalism, most of them were pulled 


down, and this one at Hikone was only 
just saved from destruction by the inter- 
vention of the Emperor; now that a re- 
action has set in, and the Japanese official 
mind is not so eager to forget the past and 
obliterate its relies, they are likely to be 
carefully preserved. All of them have a 
massive foundation of large stones, not 
squared except at the angles, but careful- 
ly trimmed and fitted together without 
mortar; and the superstruct- 
ure is of wood and plaster, 
with roofs and eaves of heavy 
tiles or metal. The moats, 
overhung with pines and 
filled with lotus during the 
summer months, are always 
interesting. It was a blazing 
hot day when I walked up 
and examined the eastle; 
there was not a cloud in the 
sky, and Lake Biwa and its 
mountains lay still and clear 
and soft in the delicate blue 
haze which seems to be their 
own peculiar property. The 
fields outside the town were 
covered with a bright pink 
flower like a clover, which is 
not used for fodder, as there 
are hardly any animals to 
feed, but is dug in to im- 
prove the land for the rice, and this blaze 
of color consoled me for not finding as 
many azaleas as I expected. I set to work 
at a study of it, and sent my boy Matsuba, 
who, with the quickness of his race, quite 
understood the kind of thing I was look- 
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ing for, to search the neighborhood for 
azalea He came back early in 
the afternoon to tell me that he had not 
been successful, but that there were some 


bushes. 


races going on in the town, so we wander- 
ed up, and established ourselves in a room 


just over the starting post. The course was 


about two hundred and fifty yards along 
the pebbly bed of a dry river, and all the 
arrangements were very unlike those of a 
European race-course. Two upright posts 
of bamboo stood about five yards apart, 
with a stout pole slung between them; the 
vicious little ponies were brought along 
by two grooms, each holding a long cord 
fastened to the bridle, and, with a good 
deal of shoving and hustling, were wedged 
in shoulder to shoulder between this pole 
and another behind them at about the 
height of their hocks. Their heads were 
pulled over the front pole, and held firm 
ly by a groom with a long running cord 
through the bridle rings, while the jockeys 
were fully occupied in preventing the lit- 
tle brutes from striking each other with 
their fore and hind legs. Meanwhile the 
spectators, who had kept at a respectful 
distance until the ponies were safely fixed, 
crowded up behind them, pulling their 
tails and whacking them with bamboos. 
The starter then appeared, made a few re- 
marks, and beata small drum, upon which 
the men in charge of the pulleys dropped 
the front pole, the grooms slipped their 
ropes out of the bridle rings and jumped 
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aside, and the ponies scrambled off as best 
they could. The jockeys rode without 
saddles or stirrups, with their great toes 
hitched into a surcingle, and directly they 
were off they dropped the reins, held their 
left hands in the air, and plied their whips 
with the right until they had passed the 
winning-post. It was just a seurry, with 





no time for scientific riding, and, as far as 
I could see, the pony who got over the 
pole best always won. O Kazu San, my 
waitress at the Raku-raku-tei, was helping 
at the tea-house, and kept me supplied 
with tea and cakes, and I staid watching 
the races and the spectators, and being 
watched by them, until the dusk put a 
stop to sport. I left too soon, for my boy 
told me that there was a fight afterwards 
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PREPARING THE RICE-FIELDS 


about a bet; it was the only fight I heard 
of while I was in Japan, and I should 
have liked to see it. Two days of heavy 
rain turned the course into a river once 
more, so that the heats were never decided. 
Some few days after, Matsuba told me that 
there was a ‘‘ Japanese man’s circus” in 
the town. It was not in tle least like a 
circus; it was a theatrical performance in 
which all the members of the company, 
who in this troupe were women, were 
mounted on horseback. There wasa small 
stage, with a set scene at the back, and in 
front of it, on the same level as the spec- 
tators, a space of bare earth on which the 
action took place. The play consisted 
mostly of combats; the swords and other 
necessary properties were brought in by 
attendants, and placed on a high stand 
where they could be easily reached by the 
actors, and the horses were then led into 
position, and held there while the fighting 
went on. None of the performers fell off, 
but beyond this there was no horseman- 
ship; they could not even get their steeds 
on and off the stage without the help ofa 
groom. 

My thoughts recurred to another tray- 
elling theatre, at Stratford-on-Avon, where 
I saw a stirring drama called Tel-el-Ke- 
bir, or the Bombardment of Alexandria, 
in which Sir Beauchamp Seymour had a 
hand-to-hand conflict with Arabi Pasha. 
Mr. Lawrence, the spirited actor -mana- 
ger, informed me afterwards, when I con- 
gratulated him on the performance, that 
it was always popular, and that he had 


played it twenty-three times in one day 
at Nottingham Goose-Fair. In reply to 
my objection that it took at least an hour, 
he said that of course they cut the dia- 
logue, and only had the combats and the 
bombardment. I remembered, too, his 
remarks when called before the curtain 
at the end of his season; he enlarged on 
the dignity of the actor’s profession, and 
how essential it was that he should be a 
gentleman, saying, in conclusion: ‘* ‘Ow, 
I harsk, could a chimney-sweep (if there’s 
a chimney-sweep present I beg ‘is par- 
don), but ‘ow could ’e act the part of a 
prince or a nobleman? *E could not do 
it, my friends; ’e’s not ‘ad the hedjuca- 
tion.” 

The fine days at this season were per- 
fectly glorious; hot enough to give an 
inkling of what it would be like in the 
full blaze of summer, and yet with a taste 
of spring’s freshness left in the air. They 
were interspersed with too many wet or 
uncertain days, but with the garden close 
by, I managed to waste very little time. 
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The first lotus leaves were just coming 
up in the ponds and the irises blossoming 
round the water’s edge, the azalea bushes 
were covered with flowers, and the tips of 
the pale green maple boughs were tinged 
with rosy pink. When the pouring rain 
had begun to drip through my sketching 


swarms of mosquitoes which haunt the 
marshy shores and the lagoons of Lake 
Biwa. Ji means a Buddhist temple—at 
least that is one of its meanings—and ten 
nen means *‘ produced by nature.” The 
name itself suggested peace and quietness 
and repose, and these I found in that de 








MY ROOMS AT TENNENJI, 


umbrella, and I was driven in-doors, there 
was no lack of society. O Kazu San, a 
plain little thing with brown velvet eyes, 
and the rest of the girls were never tired of 
looking at my belongings, thumbing my 
sketch-books, and asking me endless ques- 
tions; and though I was sometimes irri- 
table, their good- humor was unlimited. 
This unvaried good temper is itself an- 
noying, when the foreigner feels that it 
is not the result of sympathy, but because 
he is regarded as a strange animal, not to 
be judged by the rules which govern the 
conduct of civilized people. At last Mat- 
suba told me that he had found a place, 
‘“‘top side,” with plenty of azaleas, and 
rooms where I could stay. It was a small 
Buddhist temple called Tennenji, once 
very popular but now almost deserted, 
which stood on the hill-side beyond 
the rice lands, and somewhat above the 


lightful place, always seen in my mind 
through a rosy haze of azalea blossom. 

A granite sign- post, where the little 
temple path turns off froma track through 
the rice-fields, tells all who can read it 
that the temple is dedicated to the five 
hundred Rakkan (disciples of Buddha), 
and their gilded and lacquered effigies sit 
in long tiers round one large building 
within the court-yard; beyond this is the 
Hondo, where the principal altars are, 
and where the services are performed at 
daybreak by the old priest who has sole 
charge of the establishment. My room 
was a little annex of the Hondo, quite 
apart from the living-reoms of the fam- 
ily, and open on two sides tothe air. The 
angle of my veranda projected over the 
fish-pond, and on the right and the left 
stepping-stones led down from it into the 
garden, a small patch of level ground, 
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AZALEAS ON THE ROCKS, TENNENJI. 


with a pine-clad hill-side rising sharply 
beyondit. Just at the foot of this hill there 
was a rocky projection, covered with an 
undergrowth of azaleas, and spotted with 
statues of Buddha and his sixteen princi- 
pal followers. These were rudely carved 
of the natural stone; with their growth of 
lichens and mosses they looked as old as 
the rocks themselves, and were hardly to 
be distinguished from them at a little 
distance. Several stony zigzagging foot- 
paths, mere tracks through the bushes 


and pine-trees, led to the top of the ridge, 
from which one looked down on fertile 
valleys enclosed by more pine-clad ridges, 
and to the westward on the great shining 
plain of Lake Biwa, its lagoons, islands, 
and distant mountains. Many times I 
walked to the top of this hill, sometimes 
in the clear brilliant moonlight, when the 
delicate pinks and reds of the azaleas were 
hardly visible, and only their honey- 
suckle scent made me conscious of their 
presence, and when all the world would 








HIKONE AND LAKE BIWA, FROM 


have been silent but for the incessant 
chorus of myriads of frogs which came 
up from the rice-fields below. 

In the daytime the whole of the wood 
was lively with cicadze, who kept up a 
constant and irritating clatter, but then 
there was the delight of finding new 
flowers, or making the acquaintance of 
old garden friends in their own homes. 
A little damp gully just behind the bam- 
boo grove was full of deutzia bushes in 
blossom, and under them grew a clump 
of pale pink lilies (Lilium krameri), which 
seemed to me the loveliest flowers I had 
ever seen. The priest at Tennenji was 
so anxious to have some of my work that 
I made a drawing of these for him; it 
hangs among the temple treasures, and 
may be a surprise to some wandering for- 
eigner, who will little expect to find any 
European traces in such an out-of-the- 
way spot. The family, consisting of Sokin 
the father, O Shige San the mother, and 
Takaki, a son employed in the office of 
police at Hikone, soon adopted me as a 
friend, and did all they could to make 
me comfortable. Takaki had received a 
modern education; they teach English 
in the Hikone schools, as you find out 
from the small boys, who shout A B C 
after you in the streets; but he had not 
got beyond the word ‘ Yes,” beginning 
every sentence with it and then lapsing 
into Japanese. We made many excur- 





THE HILLS BEHIND TENNENJI. 


sions together, he, Matsuba, and I, stroll- 
ing down to the town after dinner 
and looking in at the theatres and 
shops.* O Shige San was 
great at cooking, and took 
delight in providing me 
with new and strange forms 
of food every evening; for 
breakfast and lunch I ate 
what European food Matsu 
ba could provide, and 
flour and whiskey could be 
bought, and a cow was 
slaughtered in Hikone ev- 
ery Saturday, I did not do 
badly; you can get the ne 
cessary sustenance ina short 
er time on foreign ‘‘ chow,” 
but when work was over, 
and I had taken my hot 
bath and exchanged my suit 
of flannels for a cotton 
kimono, it was amusing to 
sit on the floor and specu- 
late on the composition of 
the dishes which she brought 
me, trying with the aid of a 
dictionary to find out what 
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* Before I left Tennenji he wrote in one of my 
sketch-books the poem inscribed above in Japanese 
characters. The reading is “‘Yukuri no Omi no 
midzu-umi no fukaki kokoro wa chiyomo chigiran,” 
and it may be roughly translated thus: Deep as the 
water of Lake Biwa, my heart has been ever true 
and changeless since chance brought us together. 
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BUDDHA AND HIS DISCIPLES, TENNENJI. 


they really were, and to acquire a taste 
for ‘‘daikon.”* Among her successes 
were eels cooked in soy, broiled fish, 
and bean curd ‘‘a la brochette”; young 
bamboo shoots, chrysanthemum leaves 
fried in batter, and lily bulbs boiled 
in sugar were eatable; but a sausage 
made of rice and herbs, and some of 
the quaint vegetables, were simply nau- 
seous. In one of my water-colors there 
was a large group of leaves, round ones 
with a dark hole where the stem goes in, 
commonly known as the ‘foreground 


* **Paikon” is a large kind of white radish, 
which is boiled and cut in strips and served as a 
savor with every meal; it is very tough, and both 
the smell and the flavor are repulsive. A well- 
known Yokohama poet has written some verses on 
the subject, which show a great knowledge of cu- 
linary French, and a rooted dislike to the vegetable 
which is shared by most foreigners. It commences 
in this way: 

Cook loquitur (ge ntly), 

Won't daikon do 

To stew 

With carrots and a bean or two? 
Methinks *twould give a savor rare 
To cutlets a la Financiére. 

Won't daikon do? 

Master (decisively). 

No—daikon will not do! 


plant,” and i noticed one afternoon to 
my disgust that these had been cut; the 
boiled stalks were given to me at dinner 
that evening, and I never tasted anything 
more unpleasant. When the various 
dishes had all been brought in and ar- 
ranged round me by the priest or Taka- 
ki, O Shige San would appear and kneel 
in front of me, keeping my sake cup 
and rice bowl filled, and watching with 
intense anxiety my expression as [I tast- 
ed each compound, and at the end of 
my dinner would remark that I had 
eaten nothing, and that Japan was a 
dirty ugly country, to which I always 
replied that I had feasted, that England 
was dirty and ugly, but that Japan was 
a beautiful country. Such is Oriental 
politeness. Then Sokin came in with his 
pipe and pouch and little fire-box, and 
after taking a cup, of sake with me, sat 
and smoked and conversed, or brought out 
the tea things of his lamented patron, 
Ii Kamon no Kami, and made me a bow) 
of powder tea with all the correct cere- 
monies. The Cha-no-yu is not to be con- 
founded with ordinary tea-drinking. It 
is an elaborate form of entertainment 
which cannot be appreciated by an un- 
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educated foreigner; every movement is 
regulated by laws known to the initiated, 
and the conversation is confined to some 
object of art, or poem produced by the 
host. The kettle, water-bow], and other 
utensils should all have some historic or 
artistic interest, and the cup from which 
the mixture is drunk is usually an ex- 
ample of archaic pottery. The rules of 
the game have not been altered for about 
two centuries, though there are various 
schools which differ as to minor details 

whether the whisk with which the drink 
is stirred should afterwards be laid on 
the seventh or thirteenth seam of the 
matting, and things of that sort, which 
seem of infinitely small importance to 
the ignorant, but make a vast ditference 
to the connoisseur. Our love of tobacco 
was a great bond of sympathy, although 
after trying each other's pipes we both 
preferred our own. The old man, who 
knew that I did not like to be watched 
while painting, would sit in his little room 
and gaze at me as I worked in the garden 
or among the stone gods on the hill-side, 
and when he saw that my pipe was out, 
would fill another for me and bring it out 
with a box of matches, making this an 
excuse to look over my shoulder for a 





few minutes, and to have a little conver- 
sation. 
As the summer came on and the wea- 


ther got hotter the insects became more 
and more numerous; there were splendid 


PLANTING RICE. 


butterflies and dragon-flies in the day- 
time, swarms of fire-flies over the rice- 
fields at night, and unfortunately many 
others which bit at all hours, flying 
things, and things which mosquito-cur- 


THE CASTLE AT NAGOYA, FIELD OF IRIS IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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tains could not keep out. The Japanese 
house has no separate rooms for living 
and sleeping; when bedtime comes quilts’ 
are brought in and laid on the floor, and, 
if necessary, a mosquito-netting of thick 
green gauze is slung over them from the 
four corners of the apartment. The na- 
tives use a small wooden pillow, with a 
depression for the neck to rest in; I never 
could manage this, but after a time I suce- 
ceeded in sleeping well with coats or an- 
other quilt rolled up for a bolster. Cer- 
tain paragraphs about me in the local 


of irises, curling the leaves and snipping 
off any stray shoots which did not con 
form to the fish-seale arrangement (sa 
kana no uroko no kata) which he was 
trying to make. 

The family were very busy all through 
this month with their crop of silk-worms, 
which required incessant care and feed 
ing. I was taken to see them first in an 
outbuilding when they were just little 
black specks; as they got older the air of 
this shed did not suit them, and they were 
moved into the Hondo, where they flour 





WHITE AZALEA BUSH, 


papers brought a good many visitors to 
the temple to see what I was doing, 
among them a gentleman who was intro- 
duced to me as the best singer in Hikone, 
and a little conversation and whiskey 
soon induced him to give me some songs, 
those of the Buddhist and Shinto priests, 
and others which might be described as 
popular airs. To foreign ears they were 
quite devoid of melody, and his elaborate 
vocalization only produced sounds which 
were disagreeable and harsh, or else lu- 
dicrously inadequate to the efforts they 
cost him. My friend, who appeared to be 
an all-round zsthete, spent a good part of 
the afternoon in arranging a big bronze 
jar of azalea boughs and a hanging vase 


RAKU-RAKU-TEI, HIKONE, 


ished and grew with astonishing rapidity, 
and devoured the baskets of chopped mul- 
berry leaves as fast as they could be pre- 
pared. The caterpillars were huddled to- 
gether on mats hung one above another 
in a frame-work; a netting of string was 
spread over each mat so that the whole 
mass could be lifted and the debris clear- 
ed away with very little trouble. When 
they had ceased to grow; and began to 
stand on end, waving their heads in the 
air after the idiotic fashion of silk-worms 
who want to spin, they were picked off 
and put in little nests of straw or bundles 
of brush-wood, which soon became a mass 
of soft yellow cocoons. It was an anx- 
ious time for O Shige San, for a consider- 
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SUNSET OVER LAKE BIWA, FROM TENNENJI, 


able part of her income depended on the 
crop of silk; the cocoons are worth about 
thirty yen a koku, a measure rather less 
than five bushels. The pond under my 
veranda was full of carp and baby tor- 
toises, which hurried up to be fed as soon 
as they saw me leaning over the rail; the 
old tortoises were more shy, and I only 
saw them on very hot days, sunning them- 
selves on the stones, and they slipped into 
the water with a flop if I attempted to 
get near them. I caught one on a patch 
of sandy ground, after watching its strug- 
gles to cover up the hole in whieh it 
had just laid some leathery-looking white 
eggs. These days brought out the snakes 
too, some of them very big, and all un- 
pleasant to look at, but quite harmless. 
There is only one venomous snake in tlie 
country, a small brown beast called ‘* Ma- 
mushi”; the other sorts are not ill-treat- 
ed; indeed, they are considered lucky, but 
this is always killed and skinned, and a 
medicine is prepared from its dried body. 

It would have been easy to dream away 
months here, but the wise regulations of 
the Japanese government, foreseeing that 
the traveller would be tempted to neglect 
his duties and become a mere loafer, 
forced me to return to Kobe and get a 
new passport, so I had to say good-by to 
my friends, and the Rakkan with the 
lichen -covered azaleas, still gay with 
crimson flowers, which trailed round 
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their feet, and the terrace where every 
evening I had watched the sun setting 
over Biwa, and to descend once more to 
the railway and the commonplace. The 
rain came down in torrents as I left the 
temple, and continued to do so all the 
day, but there was plenty that was amus- 
ing to be seen from the carriage window. 
The people were busy putting out their 
young rice plants, and the fields were full 
of men and women, wearing their ‘* kasa”’ 
and straw coats, oiled paper, rush mats, 
or other contrivances to keep off the 
rain, and working in mud and water half- 
way up to their knees. -It is surely the 
dirtiest and most laborious form of agri 
culture; the work is almost entirely done 
by manual labor with a spade and a 
heavy four-pronged rake, though I occa 
sionally saw a cow ora pony, with a lit- 
tle thatched roof on its back to shoot 
off the rain, dragging a sort of harrow 
through the mud. As soon as the spring 
crop of barley or rape-seed is garnered 
and hung up to dry, the ground is trench- 
ed with the spade, and water is turned 
over it until it has become a soft slush, 
which is worked level with the rake. The 
young rice plants, grown thick together 
in nursery patches, are pulled up when 
the fields are ready for planting, their 
roots are washed and they are tied in 
bundles, which are thrown into the mud 
and water; then the men and women 











THE BAMBOO GROVE, TENNENJI 


wade in, untie a bundle, and set the seed- planted with beans or other vegetables, 
lings in lines by just pressing them with so that not a yard of ground is wasted. 
their fingers into the mud. They dothis This was the 18th of June, the damp, 
wonderfully quickly, and can plant eight clammy heat of the ‘‘dew month” just 
or nine in a row without moving from beginning, a period very encouraging to 
their places; when the field is all planted all vegetation, but full of discomforts for 
it looks like a pond with a delieate green the traveller, and especially for the land- 
haze over it. The dividing banks are scape-painter. 


WITHIN. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETY. 


: fail in finding gifts, and still to give, 


To count all trouble ease, all loss as gain, 





To learn in dying as a self to live— 

This dost thou do, and seek thy joy in pain? 
Rejoice that not unworthy thou art found 

For Love to touch thee with his hand divine; 
Put off thy shoes, thou art on holy ground: 


ba Thou standest on the threshold of his shrine. - 
7 But canst thou wait in patience, make no sign, 


And where in power thou fail’st—oh, not in will— 
See sore need served by other hands than thine, 
And other hands the dear desires fulfil, 
Hear others gain the thanks that thou wouldst win, 
: Yet be all joy? Then hast thou entered in. 





THE 


BY CHARLES Dl 


CHAPTER VIII 


OOKING back upon this dinner of the 
ie Delancys, the student of human af 
fairs can see how Providence uses small 
means for the accomplishment of its pur- 


poses. Of all our social contrivances the 
formal dinner is probably the cause of 
more anxiety iu the arrangement, of 
more weariness in the verformanece, aud 
usually of less satisfaction in the retro 
spect than any other function. 
However carefully the guests are select- 
ed, it lacks the spontaneity that gives in- 
tellectual zest to the chance dining to- 
gether of friends. This Delancey party 
was made up for reasons which are well 
understood, and it seemed to have been 
admirably well selected; and yet the mo 
ment it assembled it was evident that it 
could not be very brilliant or very enjoya- 
ble. Doubtless you. madam, would have 
arranged it differently, and not made it up 
of such incongruous elements. 

As a matter of fact, scarcely one of 
those present would not have had more 
enjoyment somewhere else. Father Da- 
mon, whose theory was that the rich need- 
ed saving quite as much as the poor, would 
nevertheless have been in better spirits 
sitting down toa collation with the work 
ing-women in Clinton Place. It 
good occasion for the cynical observation 
of Mr. Mavick, but it was not a company 
ethat ie could take in hand and impress 
with his mysterious influence in public 
affairs. Henderson was not in the mood, 
and would have had much more ease 
over a chop and a bottle of half-and-half 
with Uncle Jerry. Carmen, socially tri- 
umphant, would have been much more in 
her element at a petit souper of a not 
too fastidious four. Mrs. Schuyler Blunt 
was in tle unaccustomed position of hav- 
ing to maintain a not too familiar and 
not too distant line of deportment. Edith 
and Jack felt the responsibility of having 
put an incongruous company on thin con- 
ventional ice. It was only the easy-going 
Miss Tavish and two or three others who 
carried along their own animal spirits 
and love of amusement who enjoyed the 
chance of a possible contretemps. 

And yet the dinner was providentially 
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arranged. If these people had not met 
socially, this history would have been 
different from what it must The 
lives of several of them were appreciably 
modified by this meeting. It is too much 
to say that Father Damon’s notion of the 
means by which such men as Henderson 
succeed was changed, but personal con- 
tact with the man may have modified his 
utterances about him, and he may have 
turned his mind to the uses to which his 
wealth might be applied rather than to 
the means by which he obtained it. Car- 
men’s ingenuous interest in his work may 
have encouraged the hope that at least a 
portion of this fortune might be rescued 
to charitable uses. For Carmen, dining 
with Mrs. Schuyler Blunt was a distinct 
gain, and indirectly opened many other 
hitherto exclusive doors. That lady may 
not have changed her opinion about Car- 
men, but she was good-natured and in- 
fected by the incoming social tolerance; 
and as to Henderson, she declared that he 
was an exceedingly well-bred man, and 
she did not believe half the stories about 
him. Henderson himself at once appre- 
ciated the talents of Mavicl:, gauged him 
perfectly, and saw what services he miglit 
be capable of rendering at Washington. 
Mr. Mavick appreciated the advantage of 
a connection with such a capitalist, and of 
having open to him another luxurious 
house in New York. At the dinner ta- 
ble Carmen and Mr. Mavick had not 
exchanged a dozen remarks before these 
clever people felt that they were conge- 
nial spirits. It was in the smoking-room 
that Henderson and Mavick fell into an 
interesting conversation, which resulted 
in an invitation for Mavick to drop in at 
Henderson’s office in the morning. The 
dinner had not been a brilliant one. 
Henderson found it not easy to select 
topics equally interesting to Mrs. Delaney 
and Mrs. Blunt, and finally fell into geo- 
graphical information to the latter about 
Mexico and Honduras. For Edith, the 
sole relief of the evening was an ex- 
change of sympathy with Father Damon, 
and she was too mucli preoccupied to en- 
joy that. As for Carmen, placed between 
Jack and Mr. Mavick, and conscious that 
the eyes of Mrs. Blunt were on her, she 
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was taking a subdued role, which Jack 
found much less attractive than her com- 
mon mood. But this was not her only 
self-sacrifice of the evening. She went 
without her usual cigarette. 

To Edith the dinner was a revelation of 
new difficulties in the life she proposed 
for herself, though they were rather felt 
than distinctly reasoned about. The so- 
cial atmosphere was distasteful; its ele- 
ments were out of harmony with her 
ideals. Not that this society was new to 
her, but that she saw it in a new light. 
Before her marriage all these things had 
been indifferent to this high-spirited girl. 
They were merely incidents of the social 
state into which she was born, and she 
pursued her way among them, having a 
tolerably clear conception of what her 
own life should be, with little recognition 
of their tendencies. Were only her own 
life concerned, they would stiJl be indif- 
ferent to her. But something had hap- 
pened. That which is counted the best 
thing in life had come to her, that best 
thing which is the touclistone of charac- 
ter as it is of all conditions, and which 
so often introduces inextricable compli- 
eations. She had fallen in love with 
Jack Delaney and married him. 

The first effect of this was to awake 
and enlarge what philosophers would call 
her enthusiasm of humanity. The see- 
ond effect was to show her—and this was 
what this little dinner emphasized—that 
she had put limitations upon herself and 
taken on unthought-of responsibilities. 
To put this sort of life one side or make 
it secondary to her own idea of a useful 
and happy life would have been easy but 
for one thing. She loved Jack. This 
philosophic reasoning about it does her 
injustice. It did not occur to her that 
she could go her way and let him go his 
way. Nor must it be supposed that the 
problem seemed as grave to her as it real- 
ly was, the danger of frittering away her 
own higher nature in faithfulness to one 
of the noblest impulses of that nature. 
Yet this is the way that so many trials of 
life come, and it is the greatest test of 
character. She felt—as many women do 
feel—that if she retained her husband's 
love all would be well, and the danger 
involved to herself probably did not cross 
her mind, 

But what did cross her mind was that 
these associations meant only evil for 
Jack, and that to be absorbed in the sort 


of life that seemed to please him was for 
her to drift away from all her ideals 

A confused notion of all this was in ler 
thoughts when she talked with Father 
Damon, while the gentlemen were in the 
smoking-room. She asked him about his 
mission. 

‘*The interest continues,” he replied; 
‘*but your East Side, Mrs. Delancey, is a 
puzzling place.” 

‘* How so?” 

‘**Perhaps you'll laugh if I say there is 
too much intelligence.” 

Edith did laugh, and then said: *‘Then 
you'd better move your mission over to 
this side. Here is a field of good unadul- 
terated worldliness. But what, exactly, 
do you mean?” 

‘** Well, the attempt of science to solve 
the problem of sin and wretchedness. 
What can you expect when the people are 
socialists and their leaders agnostics?” 

‘** But I thought you were something of 
a socialist yourself!” 

‘So I am,” he said, frankly, ‘‘when I 
see the present injustice, the iniquitous 
laws and combinations that leave these 
people so little chance. They are igno- 
rant, and expect the impossible, but they 
are right in many things, and I go with 
them. But my motive is not theirs. I 
hope not. There is no hope except in a 
spiritual life. Materialism down at the 
bottom of society is no better than ma- 
terialism at the top. Do you know,” le 
went on, with increased warmth, ‘* that 
pessimism is rather the rule over that 
side, and that many of those who labor 
most among the poor have the least hope 
of ever making things substantially bet- 
ter?” 

‘* But such unselfish people as Dr. Leigh 
do a great deal of good,” Edith suggested. 

** Yes,” he said, reflecting—‘‘ yes, Ihave 
no doubt. I don’t understand it. She is 
not hopeful. She sees nothing beyond. 
I don’t know what keeps her up.” 

‘** Love of humanity, perhaps.” 

‘IT wish the phrase had never been in- 
vented. Religion ofhumanity! The work 
is to save the souls of those people.” 

** But,” said Edith, with a flush of ear- 
nestness—** but, Father Damon, isn't hu- 
man love the greatest power to save?” 

The priest looked at the girl. His face 
softened, and he said, more gently: ‘‘I 
don't know. Of the soul, yes. But hu- 
man love is so apt to stand in the way of 
the higher life.” 
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In her soul Edith resented this as an 
ascetic and priestly view, but she knew 
his devotion to that humanity which he 
in vain tried to eliminate from his austere 
life, and she turned the talk lightly by 
saying: ‘‘ Ah, that is your theory. ButI 
am coming over soon, and shall expect 
you and Dr. Leigh to take me about.” 
The next morning Mr. Mavick’s card 
cave him instant admission to the inner 
office of Mr. Henderson, the approach to 
whom was more carefully guarded than 
that to the President of the United States. 
This was not merely necessary to save 
him from the importunities of cranks who 
might carry concealed dynamite argu- 
ments, but as well to protect him from 
hundreds of business men with whom he 
was indirectly dealing, and with whom he 
wished to evade explanations. He thor- 
oughly understood the advantages of de- 
lay. He also understood the value of 
the mystery that attends inaccessibility. 
Even Mr. Mavick himself was impressed 
by the show of ceremony, by the army of 
clerks, and by the signs of complete or- 
canization. He knew that the visitor was 
specially favored who penetrated these 
precinets so far as to get an interview, 
usually fruitless, with Henderson's confi- 
dential man. This confidential man was 
a very grave and confidence - begetting 
person, who dealt out dubious hints and 
promises, and did not at all mind when 
Henderson found it necessary to repudiate 
as unauthorized anything that had been 
apparently said inhis name. To be sure, 
this gave a general impression that Hen- 
derson was an inscrutable man to deal 
with, but at the same time it was con- 
fessed that his spoken word could be de- 
pended on. Anything written might, it 
is true, lead to litigation, and this gave 
rise to a saying in the Street that Hender- 
son’s word was better than his bond. 
Henderson was not a politician, but he 
was a friend of politicians. It was said 
that he contributed about equally to both 
sides in a political campaign, and that this 
showed patriotism more than partisan- 
ship. It was for his interest to have 
friends on both sides in Congress, and 
friends in the cabinet, and it was even 
hinted that he was concerned to have 
men whose @eonomic and financial the- 
ories accorded with his own on the Su- 
preme Bench. He had unlimited confi- 
dence in the power of money. His visitor 
of the morning was not unlike him in 
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THE GOLDEN 
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many respects. He also was not a politi- 
cian. He would have described himself 
as a governmental man, and had a theory 
of running the government with as little 
popular interference as possible. He re- 
garded himself as belonging to the gov- 
erning class. 

Between these two men, who each had 
his own interests in view, there was nat- 
urally an apparent putting aside of re- 
serve. 

‘‘T was very glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Mavick,” said Henderson, 
cordially. ‘‘I have known of you fora 
long time.” 

‘* Yes? I’ve been in the employ of the 
government for some time.” 

‘* And I suppose it pays pretty well,” 
said Henderson, smiling. 

‘*Oh, extravagantly,” Mavick rejoined, 
in the same spirit. ‘* You just about get 
your board and clothes out of govern- 
ment. Your washing is another thing. 
You are expected, you know, to have 
your washing done where you vote.” 

‘* Well, it’s a sure thing.” 

‘* Yes, till you are turned out. You 
know the theory at Washington is that 
virtue is its own reward. Tom Fakel- 
tree says it’s enough.” 

‘*T wonder how he knows?” 

‘*Observation, probably. Tom startled 
a dinner table the other day with the re- 
mark that when a man once gives him- 
self up to the full enjoyment of a virtuous 
life, it seems strange to him that mere 
people do not follow his example.” 

‘**The trouble with the virtue of Wash- 
ington is that it always wants to interfere 
with other people’s business. Fellows 
like Tom are always hunting up mares’ 
nests in order to be paid for breaking 
them up.” 

**T can’t say about Tom,” rejoined 
Mavick. ‘‘I suppose it is necessary to 
live.” 

‘*T suppose so. And that goes along 
with another proposition—that the suc- 
cessful have no rights which the unsuc- 
cessful are bound to respect. As soon as 
a man gets ahead,” Henderson continued, 
with a tone of bitterness, ‘the whole 
pack are trying to pull him down. A 
capitalist isa public enemy. Why, look 
at that Hodge bill! Strikes directly at 
the ability of the railways to develop the 
country. Have you seen it?” 

‘** Yes,’’ Mavick admitted; ‘‘ the drawer 
of it was good enough to consult me on 
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its constitutionality. It’s a mighty queer 
bill.” 

‘It can’t get through the Senate,” said 
Henderson; ‘‘but it’s a bother. Such 
schemes are coming up all the time, and 
they unsettle business. These fellows 
need watching.” 

‘‘And managing,” added Mavick. 

‘*Exactly. I can’t be in Washington 
all the time. And I need to know what 
is going on every twenty-four hours from 
the inside. I can’t rely on politicians or 
lobbyists.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Mavick, in his easiest 
manner, ‘‘that’s easy enough. You want 
a disinterested friend.” 

Henderson nodded, but did not even 
smile, and the talk went on about other 
measures, and confidentially about cer- 
tain men in Washington, until, after 
twenty minutes’ conversation, the two 
men came to a perfect understanding. 
When Mavick arose to go they shook 
hands even more cordially than at first, 
and Henderson said, 

‘* Well, I expect to hear from you, and 
remember that our house will always be 
your home in the city.” 


CHAPTER IX, 

Ir seemed very fortunate to Jack De- 
lanecy that he should have such a clever 
woman as Carmen for his confidante, a 
man so powerful as Henderson as his 
backer, and a person so omniscient as 
Mavick for his friend. No combination 
could be more desirable for a young man 
who proposed to himself a career of get- 
ting money by adroit management and of 
spending it in pure and simple self-indul- 
gence. There are plenty of men who 
have taken advantage of like conditions 
to climb from one position to another, and 
have then kicked down the ladders behind 
them as fast as they attained a new 
footing. It was Jack's fault that he was 
not one of these. You could scarcely 
dignify his character by saying that he 
had an aim, except to saunter through 
life with as little personal inconvenience 
as possible. His selfishness was boneless. 
It was not by any means negative, for no 
part of his amiable nature was better de- 
veloped than regard for his own care and 
comfort; but it was not strong enough to 
give him Henderson’s capacity for hard 
work and even self-denial, nor Mavick’s 
cool, persevering skill in making a way 
for himself in the world. 


Why was not Edith his confidante ? 
His respect for her was undoubted; his 
love for her was unquestioned; his trust 
in her was absolute. And yet with either 
Carmen or Miss Tavish he fell into con- 
fidential revelations of himself which in- 
stinctively he did not make to Edith. 
The explanation of this is on the surface, 
and it is the key to half the unhappiness 
in domestic life. He felt that Edith was 
not in sympathy with the associations and 
the life he was leading. The pitiful and 
hopeless part of it is that if she had been 
in sympathy with them, Jack would have 
gone on in his frivolous career at an ac- 
celerated pace. It was not absence of 
love, it was not unfaithfulness that made 
Jack enjoy the hours he spent with Car- 
men, or with the pleasing and not too 
fastidious Miss Tavish, with a zest that was 
wanting to his hours at home. If he 
had been upon a sinking steamboat with 
the three women and could have saved 
only one of them, he would not have had 
a moment's hesitation in rescuing Edith 
and letting the other two sink out of his 
life. The character is not unusual, nor 
the situation uncommon. What is a wo- 
man todo? Her very virtues are enemies 
of her peace; if she appears as a constant 
check and monitor, she repels; if she 
weakly acquiesces, the stream will flow 
over both of them. The dilemma seems 
hopeless. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
either Edith or Jack put their relations in 
any such definite shape as this. He was 
unthinking. She was too high-spirited, 
too confident of her position, to be assail- 
ed by such fears. And it must be said, 
since she was a woman, that she had the 
consciousness of power which goes along 
with the possession of loveliness and keen 
wit. Those who knew her best knew that 
under her serenity was a gay tempera- 
ment, inherited from the’ original settlers 
of Manhattan, an abounding enjoyment 
of life, and capacity for passion. It was 
early discovered in her childhood that 
little Edith had a will of her own. 

Lent was over. it was the time of the 
twittering of sparrows, of the opening of 
windows, of putting in order the little 
sentimental spots called ‘‘ squares,” where 
the poor children get their idea of forests, 
and the rich renew their faint recollec- 
tions of innocence and country life: when 
the hawkers go about the streets, and the 
hand-organs celebrate the return of spring 
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and the possibility of love. Even the idle 
felt that it was a time for relaxation and 
quiet. 

‘‘Have you answered Miss Tavish’s in- 
vitation?” asked Jack one morning at the 
breakfast table. 

‘‘Not yet. I shall decline to-day for 
myself.” 

“*Why? It’s for charity.” 

‘‘Well, my charity extends to Miss 
Tavish. I don’t want to see her dance.” 

‘‘That leaves me ina nice hole. I said 
I'd go.” 

‘‘And why not? You go toa good 
many places you don’t take me— the 
clubs, brokers’ offices, Stalker's, the Con- 
ventional, and—” 

“Oh, go on. Why do you object to 
my going to see this dance?” 

‘* My dear Jack,” said Edith, ‘‘ I haven't 
objected the least in the world ;” and her 
animated face sparkled with a smile, which 
seemed to irritate Jack more than a frown 
would have done. 

‘*T don’t see why you set yourself up. 
I'll bet Miss Tavish will raise more mon- 
ey for the Baxter Street Guild, yes, and 
do more good, than you and the priest 
and that woman doctor slopping about on 
the East Side in six months.” 

‘Very likely,” replied Edith, still with 
the same good-humored smile. ‘* But, 
Jack, it’s delightful to see your philan- 
thropic spirit stirred up in this way. You 
ought to be encouraged. Why don’t you 
join Miss Tavish in this charity? I have 
no doubt that if it was advertised that 
Miss Tavish and Mr. Jack Delancey would 
dance for the benefit of an East Side guild 
in the biggest hall in the city, there 
wouldn’t be standing room.” 

‘**Oh, bosh!” said: Jack, getting up from 
his chair and striding about the room, 
with more irritation than he had ever 
shown to Edith before. ‘‘I wouldn't be 
a prude.” 

Edith’s eyes flashed and her face flush- 
ed, but her smile came back in a moment, 
and she was serene again. ‘‘Come here, 
Jack. Now, old fellow, look me straight 
in the eyes, and tell me if you would like 
to have me dance the serpentine dance 
before a drawing-room full of gossiping 
women, with, as you say, just a few men 
peeping in at the doors.” 

Jack did look, and the serene eyes, yet 
dancing with amusement at the incongru- 
ous picture, seemed to take a warmer glow 
of love and pleading. 
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‘*Oh, hang it! that’s different,” and he 
stooped and gave her an awkward kiss. 

‘‘T'm glad you know it’s different,” she 
said, with a laugh that had not a trace of 
mockery in it; ‘‘and since you do, you'd 
better go along and do your charity, and 
I'll stay at home, and try to be—different 
when you come back.” 

And Jack went, with a little feeling of 
sheepishness that he would not have ac- 
knowledged at the time, and he found 
himself in a company where he was en- 
tirely at hisease. He admired the dancing 
of the blithe, graceful girl, he applauded 
her as the rest did with hand-clapping and 
bravas, and said it was ravishing. It all 
suited him perfectly. And somehow, in 
the midst of it all, in the sensuous aban- 
don of this electric-light eccentricity at 
mid-day, he had a fleeting vision of some- 
thing very different, of a womanhood of 
another sort, and a flush came to his face 
for a moment as he imagined Edith ina 
skirt dance under the gaze of this sensa- 
tion-loving society. But this was only 
for a moment. When he congratulated 
Miss Tavish his admiration was entirely 
sincere; and the girl, excited with her 
physical triumph, seemed to him as one 
emancipated out of acquired prudishness 
into the Greek enjoyment of life. Miss 
Tavish, who would not for the world have 
violated one of the social conventions of 
her set, longed, as many women do, for 
the sort of freedom and the sort of ap- 
plause which belongs to women who suc- 
ceed upon the stage. Not that she would 
have forfeited her position by dancing at 
a theatre for money; but, within limits, 
she craved the excitement, the abandon, 
the admiration, that her grace and pas- 
sion could win. This was not at all the 
ambition which led the Egyptian queen 
Hatshepsu to assume the dress of a man, 
but rather that more famous aspiration 
which led the daughter of Herodias, in a 
pleasure-loving court, to imitate and ex- 
cel the professional dancing-girls. If in 
this inclination of the women of the day, 
which is not new, but has characterized 
all societies to which wealth has brought 
idleness, there was a note of demoraliza- 
tion, it did not seem so to Jack, who found 
the world day by day more pleasing and 
more complaisant. 

As the months went by everything 
prospered with him on his drifting voy- 
age. Of all voyages that is the easiest 
to make which has no port in view, that 
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depends upon the varying winds, if the 
winds happen to be soft and the chance 
harbors agreeable. Jack was envied, 
thanks to Henderson. He was lucky in 
whatever he touched. Without any 
change in his idle habits, and with no 
more attention to business than formerly, 
money came to him so freely that he not 
only had a complacent notion that he was 
a favorite of fortune, but the idea of his 
own importance in the financial world in- 
creased enormously, much to the amuse- 
ment of Mavick, when he was occasion- 
ally in the city, to whom he talked some- 
what largely of his operations, and who 
knew that he had no more comprehen- 
sion of the sweep of Henderson’s schemes 
than a baby has of the stock exchange 
when he claps his hands with delight at 
the click of the ticker. 

His prosperity was visible. It showed 
in the increase of his accounts at the 
Union, in his indifference to limits in the 
game of poker, in a handsome pair of 
horses which he insisted on Edith’s accept- 
ing for her own use, in an increased scale 
of living at home, in the hundred ways 
that a man of fashion can squander 
money in a luxurious city. If he did 
not haunt the second-hand book-shops, or 
the stalls of dealers in engravings, or 
bring home as much bric-A-brac as he once 
had done, it was because his mind was 
otherwise engaged; his tailor’s bills were 
longer, and there were more expensive 
lunches at the clubs, at which there was 
a great deal of sage talk about stocks and 
combinations, and much wisdom exhibit- 
ed in regard to wines; and then there were 
the little suppers at Wherry’s after the 
theatres, which a bird could have eaten 
and a fish have drunken, and only a 
spendthrift have paid for. 

‘It is absurd,” Edith had said one 
night after their return. ‘‘It makes us 
ridiculous in the eyes of anybody but 
fools.” And Jack had flared up about it, 
and declared that he knew what he could 
afford, and she had retorted that as for 
her she would not countenance it. And 
Jack had attempted to pass it off lightly, 
at last, by saying, ‘‘ Very well then, dear, 
if you won't back me, I shall have to rely 
upon my bankers.” At any rate, neither 
Carmen nor Miss Tavish took him to task. 
They complimented him on his taste, and 
Carmen made him feel that she appreci- 
ated his independence and his courage in 
living the life that suited him. She knew, 


indeed, how much he made in his specu- 
lations, how much he lost at cards; she 
knew through him the gossip of the clubs, 
and venturing herself not too far at sea, 
liked to watch the undertow of fashiona- 
ble life. And she liked Jack, and was not 
incapable of throwing him a rope when 
the hour came that he was likely to be 
swept away by that undertow. 

It was remarked at the Union, and by 
the men in the Street who knew him, 
that Jack was getting rapid. But no one 
thought the less of him for his pace—that 
is, nO One appeared to, for this sort of esti- 
mate of a man is only tested by his mis- 
fortunes, when the day comes that he 
must seek financial backing. In these 
days he was generally in an expansive 
mood, and his free hand and good-humor 
increased his popularity. There were 
those who said that there were millions 
of family money back of Jack, and that 
he had recently come in for something 
handsome. 

But this story did not deceive Major 
Fairfax, whose business it was to know 
to a dot the standing of everybody in so- 
ciety, in which he was a sort of oracle 
and privileged favorite. No one could 
tell exactly how the Major lived; no one 
knew the rigid economy that he prac- 
tised ; no one had ever seen his small din- 
gy chamber in a cheap lodging-house. 
The name of Fairfax was as good as a 
letter of introduction in the metropolis, 
and the Major had lived on it for years, 
on that and a carefully nursed little in- 
come—an habitué of the club, and a me- 
thodical cultivator of the art of dining 
out. A most agreeable man, and perhaps 
the wisest man in his generation in those 
things about which it would be as well 
not to know anything. 

Seated one afternoon in his favorite 
corner for street observation, by the open 
window, with the evening paper in his 
hand, in the attitude of one expecting the 
usual five-o’clock cocktail, he hailed 
Jack, who was just coming down stairs 
from a protracted lunch. 

‘*T say, Delancy, what’s this I hear ?” 

‘*‘ About what?” said Jack, sauntering 
along to a seat opposite the Major, and 
touching a bell on the little table as he 
satdown. Jack’s face was flushed, but he 
talked with unusual slowness and distinct- 
ness. ‘‘ What have you heard, Major?” 

“That you have bought Benham’s 
yacht.” 
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‘*No, I haven't, 
but I was turning 
the thing over in 
my mind,” Jack 
replied, with the 
air of a man de- 
clining an appoint- 
ment in the cabi- 
net. ‘‘ He offers it 
cheap.” 

‘*My dear boy, 
there is no such 
thing as a cheap 
yacht, any more 
than there is a 
cheap elephant : 

“Tt’s better to 
buy than build,” 
Jack insisted. ‘‘A 
man’s got to have 
some recreation,” 

‘Recreation ! 
Why don’t you 
charter a Fifth Av- 
enue stageand take 
your friends on a 
voyage to the Bat- 
tery? That'll make 
‘em sick enough.” 
It was a misery 
of the Major’s life 
that, in order to 
keep in with neces- 
sary friends, he 
had to accept invi- 
tations for cruises 
on yachts, and pre- 
tend he liked it. 
Though he had the 
gout, he vowed he would rather walk to 
Newport than go round Point Judith in 
one of those tipping tubs. He had tried 
it, and, as he said afterwards, *‘ The devil 
of it was that Mrs. Henderson and Miss 
Tavish sympathized with me. Gad! it 
takes away a person’s manhood, that sort 
of thing.” 

The Major sipped his bitters, and then 
added: ‘‘Or Ill tell you what, if you 
must do something, start a newspaper 
—the drama, society, and letters, that 
sort of thing, with pictures. I heard 
Miss Tavish say she wished she had a 
newspaper.” 

‘*But,” said Jack, with gravity, ‘‘ I’m 
not buying a yacht for Miss Tavish.” 

‘*T didn’t suppose you were. Devilish 
fine girl, though. I don’t care who you 
buy it for if you don’t buy it for your- 
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self. Why don’t you buy it for Hender- 
son? He can afford it.” 


I'd like to know what you mean, Major 
Fairfax!” cried Jack. ‘* What business—” 

‘There!’ exclaimed the Major, sinking 
back in his chair, with a softened expres- 
sion in his society-beaten face. ‘‘ It’s no 
use of nonsense, Jack. I’m an average 
old sinner, and I’m not old enough yet to 
like a milksop. But I've known you 
since you were so high, and I knew your 
father; he used to stay weeks on my 
plantation when we were both younger. 
And your mother—that was a woman! 
did me a kindness once when I was in a 
d——d tight plaee, and I never forgot it. 
See here, Jack, if I had money enough 
I'd buy a yacht and put Carmen and Miss 
Tavish on it, and send them off on the 
longest voyage there is.” 
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** Who's been talking?” exclaimed Jack, 
touched a little, but very much offended. 

“The town, Jack. Don't mind the 
talk. People always talk. I suppose 
people talk about me. At your age I 
should have been angry too at a hint 
even from an old friend. But I've 
learned. It doesn’t pay. I don’t get 
angry any more. Now there’s Hender- 
son—” 

**What have you got against Hender 
son?” 

‘*Nothing. He is a very good fellow, 
for that sort of man. But, Lord! Hen- 
derson is a big machine. You might as 
well try to stand in with a combination 
of gang-saws, or to make friends with the 
Department of the Interior. Look at the 
men who have gone in with Henderson 
from time to time. The ground is strewn 
with them. He's got no more feeling in 
business than a reaper-and-binder.” 

‘*T don’t know what Henderson’s got 
to do with my having a yacht.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Jack; it’s none 
of my business. Only I do not put my 
investments "—Jack smiled faintly. as if 
the conversation were taking a humor- 
ous turn—‘‘at the mercy of Henderson's 
schemes. If I did, I wouldn't try to run 
a yacht at the same time. I should be 
afraid that some day when I got to sea I 
should find myself out of coal. You 
know, my boy, that the good book says 
you cannot serve two masters.” 

‘*Nobody ever accused you of that, 
Major,” retorted Jack, with a laugh. 
‘**But what two have you in mind?” 

‘Oh, I don’t mean anything personal. 
I just use names as typical. Say Hen- 
derson and Carmen.” And the Major 
leaned back and tapped his fingers to- 
gether, as if he were putting a general 
proposition. 

Jack flushed, and then thought a mo- 
ment: it would be ridiculous to get an- 
gry with old Fairfax: and then said 
** Major, if I were you, I wouldn’t have 
anything to do with either of them. 
You'll spoil your digestion.” 

‘““‘Umph!” the Major grunted, as he 
rose from his chair. ‘* This is an age of 
impudence. There's no more respect for 
gray hair than if it were dyed. I cannot 
waste any more time on you. I've got 
an early dinner. Devilish uphill work 
trying to encourage people who dine at 
seven. But, my boy, think on these 
things, as the saint says.” 


And the old fellow limped away. 
There was one good thing about the 
Major. He stood up in church every 
Sunday and read his prayers, like a faith- 
ful old sinner as he was. 

Jack, sobered by the talk, walked lome 
in a very irritated mood, blaming every- 
body except himself. For old Fairfax’s 
opinion he didn’t care, but evidently the 
old fellow represented a lot of gossip 
He wished people would mind their own 
business. His irritation was a little ap 
peased by Edith’s gay and loving greet 
ing; but she, who knew every shade of 
his face, saw it. 

‘*Have you had a worrying day?” 

‘*No; not specially. I’ve had an hour 
of old Fairfax, who hasn’t any business 
of his own to attend to.” 

**Oh, nobody minds the Major,” Edith 
said, as she gave him a shake and another 
kiss; but a sharp pang went through her 
heart, for she guessed what lad happened, 
since she had had a visit that afternoon 
from another plain-speaking person. 

They were staying lateintown. Edith, 
who did not care to travel far, was going 
presently to a little cottage by the sea, 
and Mrs. Schuyler Blunt had looked in 
for a moment to say good-by before she 
went up to her Lenox house. 

“Tt is only an old farm-house made 
over,” Mrs. Blunt was saying; ‘‘ hardly 
smart enough to ask anybody to, but we 
hope to have you and Jack there some 
lime.” 

‘“*That would be very nice. I hear 
Lenox is more beautiful than ever.” 

‘* Yes, it is, and about as difficult to get 
into as the kingdom of heaven. It’s be- 
ing spoiled for moderate people. The 
Hendersons and the Van Dams and that 
sort are in a race to see who shall build 
houses with the biggest rooms, and give 
the most expensive entertainments. It’s 
all show. The old flavor has gone.” 

‘* But they cannot spoil the scenery.” 

**My child, they are the scenery. You 
can’t see anything else. It doesn’t bother 
me, but some of my old neighbors are 
just ruining themselves trying to keep 
the pace. I do think the Americans are 
the biggest fools on earth.” 

‘* Father Damon says the trouble is we 
haven't any middle class for a balance.” 

** Yes, that’s the English of it. But it’s 
a pity that fashion has got hold of the 
country, and is turning our summers into 
a worry and a burden. I thought years 
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ago when we went to Lenox that it was a 
good thing the country was getting to be 
the fashion, but now it’s fashionable, and 
before we know it every desirable spot 
will be what they call syndicated. Miss 
Tavish says she is coming to visit the 
Hendersons there.” 

*T thought she went to Bar Harbor.” 

3ut she is coming down for part of 
the season. These people don’t stay any- 
where. Just long enougl in one place to 
upset everything with their extravagance. 
That's the reason I didn’t ask you and 
Jack up this summer.” 

‘* Thank you, we couldn't go, youknow,” 
said Edith, simply, and then, with curios- 
ity in her eyes, asked, ** But I don’t quite 
understand what's the reason.” 

* Well,” said Mrs. Blunt, as if nerving 
herself up to say what must be said, ** I 
thought perhaps you wouldn't like to be 
where they are.” 

*T don’t know why IT should or why 
I should not,” Edith re 
plied. 

‘Nor have Jack with 
them,” continued Mrs. 
Blunt, stoutly. 

‘What do you mean, 
Mrs. Blunt?” cried Edith, 
her brown eyes flaming. 

‘Don't turn on me, 
Edith dear. I oughtn’t 
to have said anything. 
But I thought it was my 
duty. Ofcourse it is only 
talk.” 

**Well?” 

‘*That Jack is always 
with one or the other of 
those women.” 

‘Tt is false,” cried 
Edith, starting up, with 
tears now in her eyes; 
‘it’s a cruel lie if it 
means anything wrong 
in Jack. So am I with 
those women; so are you. 
Itsashame. If you hear 
any one say such things 
you can tell them for me 
that I despise them.” 

‘*T said it was a shame, 
all such talk. I said it 
was nonsense. But, dear, 
as a friend, oughtn’t I to 
tell you?” And the kind- 


hearted gossip put her 
arm round Edith, and 
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kept saying that she perfectly understood 
it,and that nobody really meant anything. 
But Edith was erving now, with a heart 
both hurt and indignant 

‘It’s a most hateful world, I know,” 
Mrs. Blunt answered; ‘* but it’s the best 
we have, and it’s no use to fret about it.” 

When the visitor had gone, Edith sat a 
long time in misery. It was the first real 
shock of her married life. And in her 
heart she prayed. For Jack? Oh uno. 
The dear girl prayed for herself, that sus 
picions might not enter her heart. She 
could not endure that the world should 
talk thus of him. That was all. And 
when she had thought it all over and 
grown calm, she went to her desk and 
It asked Mrs. 
Henderson, as they were so soon to leave 
town, to do her the favor to come round 
informally and lunch with her the next 
day, and afterwards perhaps a little drive 
in the Park. 


wrote a note to Carmen. 
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CHAPTER X, 


JACK was grateful for Edith’s interven- 
tion. He comprehended that she had 
stepped forward as a shield to him in the 
gossip about Carmen. He showed his 
appreciation in certain loverlike atten- 
tions and in a gayety of manner, but it 
was not in his nature to feel the sacrifice 
she had made or its full magnanimity; 
he was relieved, and in a manner ab- 
solved. Another sort of woman might 
have made him very uncomfortable. In- 
stead of being rebuked, he had a new 
sense of freedom. 

‘** Not one woman in a thousand would 
have done it,” was the comment of Major 
Fairfax when he heard of the drive in the 
Park. ‘‘Gad! most of ‘em would have 
cut Carmen dead and put Jack in Coven- 
try, and then there would have been the 
devil to pay. It takes quality, though; 
she’s such a woman as Jack’s mother. 
If there were not one of them now and 
then society would deliquesce.” And the 
Major knew, for his principal experience 
had been with a deliquescent society. 

Whether Carmen admired Mrs. Delan- 
ey or thought her weak it is impossible 
to say, but she understood the advances 


made and responded to 
them, for they fell in 
perfectly with her so 
cial plans. She even 
had the face to eulo 
gize Mrs. Delancy to 
Jack, her breadth of 
view, her lack of preju 
dice, and she had even 
dared to say, *‘ My dear 
friend, she is too good 
for us,” and Jack had 
not protested, but with 
a laugh had accepted 
the implication of his 
position on a lower 
moral level. Perhaps 
he did not see exactly 
what it meant, this 
being on confidential 
terms about his wife 
with another woman; 
all he cared for at the 
moment was that the 
comradeship of Miss 
Tavish and Carmen 
was agreeable to him. 
They were no restraint 
upon him. Solong as 
they remained in town the exchange of 
civilities was kept up. Carmen and Miss 
Tavish were often at his house, and there 
was something reassuring to Jack in the 
openness with which affairs went on. 
Early in June Edith went down to 
their rented cottage on the south Long 
Island shore. In her delicate health the 
doctor had recommended the sea-side, and 
this locality as quiet and restful, and not 
too far from the whirl of the city. The 
place had a charm of its own, the charm, 
namely, of a wide sky, illimitable, flash- 
ing, changing sea, rolling in from tlie far 
tropical South with its message of ro- 
mance to the barren Northern shore, and 
the pure sand dunes, the product of the 
whippings of tempests and wild weather. 
The cottage was in fact an old farm- 
house, not an impertinent, gay, painted 
piece of architecture set on the sand like 
a tent for a month, but a solid, ugly, fas- 
cinating habitation, with barns and out- 
houses, and shrubs, and an old garden—a 
place with a salty air friendly to delicate 
spring blossoms and summer fruits and 
foliage. If it was a farm-house, the sea 
was an important part of the farm, and 
the low-ceiled rooms suggested cabins; 
it required little imagination to fancy 











that an East-Indian ship had some time 
come ashore and settled in the sand, that 
it had been remodelled and roofed over 
and its sides pierced with casement win- 
dows, over which roses had climbed in 
order to bind the wanderer to the soil. 
It had been painted by the sun and the 
wind and the salt air, so that its color de- 
pended upon the day, and it was some- 
times dull and almost black,or blue-black, 
under a lowering sky, and again a gold- 
en brown, especially at sunset, and Edith, 
feeling its character rather than its ap- 
pearance to ordinary eyes, had named it 
the Golden House. Nature is such a beau- 
tiful painter of wood. 

With Edith went one of her Baltimore 
cousins, a young kindergarten teacher of 
fine intelligence and sympathetic man- 
ner, who brought to her work a long tra- 
dition of gentle breeding and gayety and 
simplicity—qualities which all children 
are sure to recognize. What a hopeful 
thing it is, by-the-way, in the world, that 
all conditions of people know a lady at 
sight! Jack found the place delightful. 
He liked its quaintness, the primitiveness 
of the farmer-fisherman neighbors, he 
liked the sea. And then he could run 
up to the city any morning and back at 
night. He spent the summer with Edith 
at the Golden House. This was his the- 
ory. When he went to town in the 
morning he expected to return at night. 
But often he telegraphed in the after- 
noon that he was detained by business; 
he had to see Henderson, or Mavick was 
over from Washington. Occasionally, 
but not often, he missed the train. He 
had too keen a sense of the ridiculous to 
miss the train often. When he was de- 
tained over for two or three days, or the 
better part of the week, he wrote Edith 
dashing, hurried letters, speaking of ever 
so many places he had been to and ever 
so many people he had seen-—yes, Car- 
men and Miss Tavish and everybody who 
was in town, and he did not say too much 
about the hot city and its discomforts. 

Henderson’s affairs kept him in town, 
Miss Tavish still postponed Bar Harbor, 
and Carmen willingly remained. She 
knew the comfort of a big New York 
house when the season is over, when no 
social duties are required, and one is at 
leisure to lounge about in cool costumes, 
to read or dream, to open the windows at 
night for the salt breeze from the bay, 
to take little excursions by boat or rail, 
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to dine al fresco in the garden of some 
semi-foreign hotel, to taste the unconven- 
tional pleasures of the town, as if one 
were in some foreign city. She used to 
say that New York in matting and hol- 
lands was almost as nice as Buda-Pesth. 
These were really summer nights, operat- 
ic sorts of nights, with music floating in 
the air, gay groups in the streets, a stage 
imitation of nature in the squares with 
the thick foliage and the heavy shadows 
cast on the asphalt by the electric lights, 
the brilliant shops, the nonsense of the 
summer theatres, where no one expected 
anything, and no one was disappointed, 
the general air of enjoyment, and the 
suggestion of intrigue. Sometimes, when 
Mavick was over, a party was made up 
for the East Side, to see the foreign cos- 
tumes, the picturesque street markets, the 
dime museums, and the serious, tragical 
theatres of the people. The East Side 
was left pretty much to itself, now that 
the winter philanthropists had gone away, 
and was enjoying its summer nights and 
its irresponsible poverty. 

They even looked in at Father Damon's 
chapel, the dimly lighted fragrant refuge 
from the world and from sin. Why not? 
They were interested in the morals of the 
region. Had not Miss Tavish danced for 
one of the guilds; and had not Carmen 
given Father Damon a handsome check 
in support of his mission? It was so sat- 
isfactory to go into such a place and see 
the penitents kneeling here and there, the 
little group of very plainly dressed sin- 
ners attracted by Father Damon’s spirit- 
ual face and unselfish enthusiasm. Car- 
men said she felt like kneeling at one of 
the little boxes and confessing—the sins 
of her neighbors. And then the four 
Carmen, Miss Tavish, Mavick, and Jack 
—had a little supper at Wherry’s, which 
they enjoyed all the more for the good 
action of visiting the East Side—a little 
supper which lasted very late, and was 
more and more enjoyed as it went on, 
and was, in fact,so gay that when the la- 
dies were set down at their houses, Jack 
insisted on dragging Mavick off to the 
Beefsteak Club and having something 
manly to drink; and while they drank he 
analyzed the comparative attractions of 
Carmen and Miss Tavish; he liked that 
kind of women, no nonsense in them; 
and presently he wandered a little and 
lost the cue of his analysis, and seizing 
Mavick by the arm, and regarding him 
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earnestly, in a burst of confidence de- 
clared that, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances, Edith was the dearest girl in the 
world. 

It was at this supper that the famous 
society was formed, which the newspa- 
pers ridiculed, and which deceived so 
many excellent people in New York be- 
cause it seemed to be in harmony with 
the philanthropic endeavor of the time, 
but which was only an expression of the 
Mephistophelian spirit of Carmen-—-the 
Society for Supplying Two Suspenders 
to Those who have only One. 

By the end of June there was no more 
doubt about the heat of the town than 
about its odors. The fashionable resi- 
dence part was dismantled and deserted. 
At least miles and miles of houses seem- 
ed to be closed. Few carriages were 
seen in this quarter, the throngs of fash- 
ion had disappeared, comparatively few 
women were about, and those that ap- 
peared in the Sunday promenade were 
evidently sight-seers and idlers from 
other quarters; the throng of devotees 
was gone from the churches, and indeed 
in many of them services were suspended 
till a more convenient season. The ho- 
tels, to be sure, were full of travellers, 
and the club-houses had more habitues 
than usual, and were more needed by the 
members whose families had gone into 
the country. 

Notwithstanding the silenee and vaca- 
tion aspect of uptown, the public convey- 
ances were still thronged, and a census 
would have shown no such diminution 
of population as seemed. Indeed, while 
nobody was in town, except accidentally, 
the greater portion of it presented a more 
animated appearance than usual, especial- 
ly at night, on account of the open win- 
dows, the groups on door-steps and curb- 
stones, and the restless throng in the 
streets—-buyers and sellers and idlers. 
To most this out-door life was a great 
enjoyment, and to them the unclean 
streets with the odors and exhalations 
of decay were homelike and congenial. 
Nor did they seem surprised that a new 
country should so completely reproduce 
the evil smells and nastiness of the old 
civilizations. It was all familiar and 
picturesque. Work still went on in the 
crowded tenement-houses, and sickness 
simply changed its character, death show- 
ing an inereased friendliness to young 
children. Some impression was of course 


made by the agents of various charities, 
the guilds and settlements bravely strove 
at their posts, some of the churches kept 
their flags flying on the borders of the in- 
dustrial districts, the good Samaritans of 
the Fresh-air Fund were active, the pub- 
lic dispensaries did a thriving business, 
and the little band of self-sacrificing doc- 
tors, most of them women, went their 
rounds among the poor, the sick, and the 
friendless. 

Among them Ruth Leigh was one who 
never took a vacation. There was no 
time for it. The greater the heat, the 
more noisome the town, the more people 
became ill from decaying food and bad 
air and bad habits, the more people were 
hungry from improvidence or lack of 
work, the more were her daily visits a 
necessity; and though she was weary of 
her monotonous work and heart-sick at its 
small result in such a mass, there never 
came a day when she could quit it. She 
made no reputation in her profession by 
this course ; perhaps she awoke little 
gratitude from those she served, and cer- 
tainly had not so much of their confidence 
as the quacks who imposed upon them 
and took their money; and she was not 
heartened much by hope of anything 
better in this world or any other; and as 
for pay, if there was enough of that to 
clothe her decently, she apparently did 
not spend it on herself. 

It was, in short, wholly inexplicable 
that this little woman should simply go 
about doing good, without any ulterior 
purpose whatever, not even notoriety. 
Did she love these people? She did not 
ever say anything about that. In the 
Knights of Labor circle, and in the little 
clubs for the study of social questions, 
which she could only get leisure to at- 
tend infrequently, she was not at all de- 
monstrative about any religion of hu- 
manity. Perhaps she simply felt that 
she was a part of these people, and that 
whether they rejected her or received her, 
there was nothing for her to do but to 
give herself to them. She would proba- 
bly have been surprised if Father Damon 
had told her that she was in this follow- 
ing a great example, and there might 
have been a tang of agnostic bitterness in 
her reply. When she thought of it the 
condition seemed to her hopeless, and 
the attitude of what was called civiliza- 
tion towards it so remorseless and indif- 
ferent, and that of Christianity so phari- 
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saical. If she ever lost her temper, it 
was when she let her mind run in this 
nihilistic channel, in bitterness against 
the whole social organization, and the 
total outcome of civilization so far as the 
mass of humanity is concerned. 

One day Father Damon climbed up to 
the top of a wretched tenement in Baxter 
Street in search of a German girl, an im- 
pulsive and pretty girl of fifteen, whom 
he had missed for several days at the 
chapel services. He had been in the 
room before. It was not one of the worst, 
for though small and containing a cook- 
stove, a large bed, and a chest of drawers, 
there was an attempt to make it tidy. In 
a dark closet opening out from it was 
another large bed. As he knocked and 
opened the door, he saw that Gretchen 
was not at home. Her father sat in a 
rocking-chair by an open window, on the 
sill of which stood a pot of carnations, 
the Easter gift of St. George's, a wax- 
faced, hollow-eyed man of gentle man- 
ners, who looked round wearily at the 
priest. The mother was washing clothes 
in a tub in one corner; in another corner 
was a half-finished garment from a slop- 
shop. The woman alternated the needle 
at night and the tub in the daytime. 
Seated on the bed, with a thin, sick child 
in herarms,was Dr. Leigh. As she looked 
up a perfectly radiant smile illuminated 
her usually plain face, an unworldly ex- 
pression of such purity and happiness 
that she seemed actually beautiful to the 
priest, who stopped, hesitating, upon the 
threshold. 

‘*Oh, you needn't be afraid to come in, 
Father Damon,” she cried out; ‘it isn’t 
contagious—only a rash.” 

Father Damon, who would as readily 
have walked through a pestilence as in a 
flower-garden, only smiled at this banter, 
and replied, after speaking to the sick 
man, and returning in German the greet- 
ing of the woman who had turned from 
the tub, ‘‘TPve no doubt you are disap- 
pointed that it isn’t contagious!” And 
then, to the mother: ‘‘ Where is Gretch- 
en? She doesn’t come to the chapel.” 

‘‘ Nein,” replied the woman, in a mix- 
ture of German and English, ‘‘it don’t 
come any more in dot place; it be in a 
shtore now; it be good girl.” 

**'W hat, all day?” 

*Yaas, by six o’clock, and abends so 
spate. Not much it get, but my man 
can’t earn nothing any more.” And the 


woman, as she looked at him, wiped her 
eyes with the corner of her apron. 

‘But, on Sunday?” Father Damon 
asked, still further. 

‘Vell, it be so tired, and goed up by 
de Park with Dick Loosing and dem oder 
girls.” 

‘*Don’t you think it better, Father 
Damon,” Dr. Leigh interposed, ‘that 
Gretchen should have fresh air and some 
recreation on Sunday?” 

‘*Und such bootiful tings by de Mu- 
seum,” added the mother. 

‘*Perhaps,” said he, with something like 
a frown on his face, and then changed 
the subject to the sick child. He did not 
care to argue the matter when Dr. Leigh 
was present, but he resolved to come 
again and explain to the mother that her 
daughter needed some restraining power 
other than her own impulse, and that 
without religious guidance she was pretty 
certain to drift into frivolous and vulgar 
if not positively bad ways. The father 
was a free-thinker, but Father Damon 
thought he had some hold on the mother, 
who was of the Lutheran communion, 
but had followed her husband so far as to 
become indifferent to anything but their 
daily struggle for life. Yet she had a 
mother’s instinct about the danger to her 
daughter, and had been pleased to have 
her go to Father Damon’s chapel. 

And, besides, he could not bring him- 
self in that presence to seem to rebuke 
Ruth Leigh. Wasshe not practically do- 
ing what his Lord did—going about heal- 
ing the sick, sympathizing with the poor 
and the discouraged, taking upon herself 
the burden of the disconsolate, literally, 
without thought of self, sharing, as it 
were, the misery and sin of this awful 
city? And to-day, for the first time, he 
seemed to have seen the woman in her— 
or was it the saint?—and he recalled that 
wonderful illumination of her plain face 
that made her actually beautiful as she 
looked up from the little waif of human- 
ity she held in her arms. It had startled 
him, and struck a new chord in his heart, 
and planted a new pang there that she 
had no belief in a future life. 

It did not occur to him that the sudden 
joy in her face might have been evoked 
by seeing him, for it was a long time since 
she had seen him. Nor did he think that 
the pang at his heart had another cause 
than religious anxiety. Ah, priest and 
worldly saint, how subtle and enduring 
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are the primal instincts of human na- 
ture! 

‘** Yes,” he said, as they walked away, 
in reply to her inquiry as to his absence, 
‘‘T have been in retreat a couple of weeks.” 

‘*T suppose,” she said, softly, ‘‘you need- 
ed the rest, though,” and she looked at him 
professionally; ‘‘if you will allow me to 
say it, it seems to me that you have not 
rested enough.” 

‘*T needed strength”—and it was the 
priest that spoke—‘‘in meditation and 
prayer to draw upon resources not my 
own.” 

‘* And in fasting, too, I dare say,” she 
added, with a little smile. 

‘*And why not?” he asked. 

‘*Pardon me,’ she said; ‘‘I don’t pre- 
tend to know what you need. I need 
to eat, though Heaven knows it’s hard 
enough to keep up an appetite down 
here. But it is physical endurance you 
need for the work here. Do you think 
fasting strengthens you to go through 
your work night and day?” 

‘*T know I couldn’t do it on my own 
strength.” And Dr. Leigh recalled times 
when she had seen him officiating in the 
chapel apparently sustained by nothing 
but zeal and pure spirit, and wondered 
that he did not faint and fall. And faint 
and fall he did, she was sure, when the 
service was over. 

‘** Well, it may be necessary to you, but 
not as an example to these people. I see 
enough involuntary fasting.” 

‘*We look at these people from differ- 
ent points of view, I fear.” And after a 
moment he said: ‘‘ But, doctor, I wanted 
to ask you about Gretchen. You see 
her?” 

‘*Occasionally. She works too many 
hours, but she seems to be getting on very 
well,and brings her mother all she earns.” 

‘Do you think she is able to stand 
alone?” 

Dr. Leigh winced a little at this search- 
ing question, for no one knew better than 
she the vulgarizing influence of street life 
and chance associations upon a young 
girl, and the temptations. She was even 
forced to admit the value in the way of 
restraint, as a sort of police force, of the 
church and priestly influence, especially 
upon girls at the susceptible age. But 
she knew that Father Damon meant some- 
thing more than this, and so she answered : 

‘*But people have got to stand alone. 
She might as well begin.” 


‘** But she is so young.” 

“Yes, I know. She is in the way of 
temptation, but so long as she works in- 
dustriously and loves her mother, and 
feels the obligation, which the poor very 
easily feel, of doing her share for the fam 
ily, she is not in so much moral danger as 
other girls of her age who lead idle and 
self-indulgent lives. The working-girls 
of the city learn to protect themselves.” 

‘** And you think this is enough, without 
any sort of religion-—that this East Side 
“an go on without any spiritual life?” 

Ruth Leigh made a gesture of impa- 
tience. In view of the actual struggle 
for existence she saw around her, this 
talk seemed like cant. And she said: 
‘*T don’t know that anything can go on. 
Let me ask you a question, Father Damon. 
Do you think there is any more spiritual- 
ity, any more of the essentials of what you 
call Christianity, in the society of the oth- 
er side than there is on the East Side?” 

‘*Tt is a deep question, this of spiritual- 
ity,” replied Father Damon, who was in 
the depths of his proselyting action a 
democrat and in sympathy with the peo- 
ple, and rated quite at its full value the 
conventional fashion in religion. ‘‘I 
shouldn't like to judge, but there is a 
great body of Christian men and women 
in this city who are doing noble work.” 

‘** Yes,” replied the little doctor, bitter- 
ly, “‘trying to save themselves. How 
many are trying to save others—others 
except the distant and foreign sinners?” 

‘“You surely cannot ignore,” replied 
the father, still speaking mildly, “ the im- 
mense amount of charitable work done 
by the churches!” 

‘*Yes, I know; charity, charity, the 
condescension of the rich to the poor. 
What we want are understanding, fellow- 
ship, and we get alms! If there is so 
much spirituality as you say, and Chris- 
tianity is what you say it is to-day, how 
happens it that this side is left in filth 
and misery and physical wretchedness? 
You know what it is, and you know the 
luxury elsewhere. And you think to 
bridge over the chasm between classes 
with flowers, in pots, yes, and Bible-read- 
ers and fashionable visitors and little aid 
societies—little palliatives for an awful 
state of things. Why, look at it! Last 
winter the city authorities hauled off the 
snow and the refuse from the fashionable 
avenues, and dumped it down in the al- 
ready blockaded and filthy side streets, 
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and left us to struggle with the increased 
yneumonia and diphtheria, and general 
unsanitary conditions. And you wonder 
that the little nihilist groups and labor 
organizations and associations of agnos- 
tics, as you call them, meeting to study 
political economy and philosophy, say 
that the existing state of things has got 
to be overturned violently, if those who 
have the power and the money continue 
indifferent.” 

‘I do not wonder,” replied Father Da- 
mon, sadly. ‘‘The world is evil, and I 
should be as despairing as you are if I 
did not know there was another life and 
another world. I couldn't bear it. No- 
body could.” 

‘‘And all you've got to offer, then, to 
this mass of wretchedness, poverty, ig- 
norance, at close quarters with hunger 
and disease, is to grin and bear it, in hope 
of a reward somewhere else!” 

‘*T think you don’t quite—-” 

The doctor looked up and saw a look 
of pain on the priest's face. 

‘*Oh,” she hastened to say, almost as 
impetuously as she had spoken before, ‘‘ I 
don’t mean you—I don’t mean you. I 
know what you do. Pardon me for 
speaking so. I get so discouraged some- 
times.” They stood still a moment, look- 
ing up and down the hot, crowded, odor- 
ful street they were in, with its flaunting 
rags of poverty and inefficiency. ‘‘Isee 
so little result of what I can do, and there 
is so little help.” 

“T know,” said the father, as they 
moved along. ‘‘I don’t see how you can 
bear it alone.” 

This touched a sore spot, and aroused 
Ruth Leigh's combativeness. It seemed 
to her to approach the verge of cant again. 
But she knew the father’s absolute sin- 
cerity; she felt she had already said too 
mueh, and she only murmured, as if to 
herself, ‘‘ If we could only know.” And 
then, after a moment, she asked, ‘‘ Do 
you, Father Damon, see any sign of any- 
thing better here?” 

‘“Yes, to-day.” And he spoke very 
slowly and hesitatingly. ‘‘If you will 
excuse the personality of it. When I en- 
tered that room to-day and saw you with 
that sick chi | in your arms, and compre- 
hended what it all meant, I had a great 
wave of hope, and I knew, just then, that 
there is coming virtue enough in the 
world to redeem it.” 

Ruth was confounded. Her heart 
Vou, LXXXIX.—No. 532.—61 
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seemed to stand still, and then the hot 
blood flowed into her face in a crimson 
flood. ‘‘ Ah,” escaped from her lips, and 
she walked on more swiftly, not daring 
tolook up. This from him! This recog- 
nition from the ascetic father! If one 
of her dispensary comrades had said it, 
would she have been so meved? 

And afterwards, when she had parted 
from him and gone to her little room, the 
hot flush again came to her neck and 
brow, and she saw his pale spiritual face 
and could hear the unwonted tenderness 
of his voice. Yes, Father Damon had 
said it of her. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE question has been very much dis- 
cussed whether the devil, in temperate 
latitudes, is busier in the summer or in 
the winter. When Congress and the va- 
rious State legislatures are in session, 
and the stock and grain exchanges are 
most active, and society is gayest, and the 
churches and benevolent and reforma- 
tory associations are most aggressive—at 
this season, which is the cool season, he 
seems to be most animated and powerful. 

But is not this because he is then most 
opposed? The stream may not flow any 
faster because it is dammed, but it exhib- 
its at the obstructed points greater ap- 
pearance of agitation. Many people are 
under the impression that when they stop 
fighting there is a general truce. There 
is reason to believe that the archenemy 
is pleased with this impression, that he 
likes a truce, and that it is his best oppor- 
tunity, just as the weeds in the garden, 
after a tempest, welcome the sun and the 
placidity of the elements. It is well 
known that in summer virtue suffers 
from inertia, and that it is difficult to as- 
semble the members of any vigilant or- 
ganization, especially in cities, where the 
flag of the enemy is never lowered. But 
wherever the devil is there is always a 
quorum present for business. It is not 
his plan to seek an open fight, and many 
observers say that he gains more ground 
in summer than in any other season, and 
this notwithstanding people are more apt 
to lose their tempers, and even become 
profane, in the aggravations of what is 
known as spring than at any other time. 
The subject cannot be pursued here, but 
there is ground for supposing that the 
devil prefers a country where the temper- 
ature is high and pretty uniform. 
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At any rate, it is true that the develop- 
ment of character is not arrested by any 
geniality or languor of nature. By mid- 
summer the Hendersons were settled in 
Lenox, where the Blunts had long been, 
and Miss Tavish and her party of friends 
were at Bar Harbor. Henderson was 
compelled to be in the city most of the 
time, and Jack Delancy fancied that busi- 
ness required his presence there also, but 
he had bought a yacht, and contemplated 
a voyage, with several of the club men, 
up the Maine coast. ‘‘ No, I thank you,” 
Major Fairfax had said; ‘‘I know an 
easier way to get to Bar Harbor.” 

Jack was irritable and restless, to be 
sure, in the absence of the sort of female 
society he had become accustomed to, but 
there were many compensations in his 
free-and-easy bachelor life, in his pre- 
tence of business, which consisted in 
watching the ticker, as it is called, in 
an occasional interview with Henderson, 
and in the floating summer amusements 
of the relaxed city. There was nothing 
unusual in this life except that he needed 
a little more stimulation, but this was not 
strange in the summer, and that he de- 
voted more time to poker-—but everybody 
knows that a person comes out about even 
in the game of poker if he keeps at it long 
enough—there was nothing unusual in 
this, only it was giving Jack a distaste for 
the quiet and it seemed to him the re- 
straint of the Golden House down by the 
sea. And he was more irritable there 
than elsewhere. It is so difficult to esti- 
mate an interior deterioration of this sort, 
for Jack was just as popular with his 
comrades as ever, and apparently more 
prosperous. 

It is true that Jack had had other ideas 
when he was courting Edith Fletcher, 
and at moments, at any rate, different as- 
pirations from any he had now. With 
her at that time there had been nobler 
aspirations about life. But now she was 
his wife. That was settled. And not 
only that, but she was the best woman he 
knew, and if she were not his wife he 
would spare no effort to win her. He felt 
sure of that. He did not put it to him- 
self in the way an Oriental would do, 
‘*that is finished,” but it was an act done 
—a good act—and here was his world 
again, with a hundred interests, and there 
were people besides Edith to be thought 
of, other women and men, and affairs. 
Because a man was married, was he to be 


shut up to one little narrow career, that 
of husband? Probably it did not occur 
to him that women take a different view 
of this in the singleness of their purpose 
and faith. Edith, for instance, knew or 
guessed that Jack had no purpose in life 
that was twenty-four hours old, but she 
had faith—and no amount of observation 
destroys this faith in women—that mar- 
riage would inspire him with energy and 
ambition to take a man’s place in the 
world. 

With most men marriage is un fait ac- 
compli. Jack had been lucky, but there 
was, no doubt, truth in an observation 
of Mavick’s. One night as they sat at 
the club Jack had asked him a leading 
question, apropos of Henderson’s success 
ful career: ‘‘ Mavick, why don’t you get 
married ?” 

**T have never,” he replied, with his 
usual cynical deliberation, ‘* been obliged 
to. The fact is marriage is a curb-bit. 
Some horses show off better with it, and 
some are enraged and kick over the traces. 
I cannot decide which I would be.” 

‘That's true enough,” said Jack, ‘‘from 
a bachelor’s point of view of indepen- 
dence, but it’s really a question of match- 
ing.” 

‘*The most difficult thing in the world 
—in horses. Just about impossible in 
temperament and movement, let alone 
looks. lost men are lucky if they get, 
like Henderson, a running mate.” 

**T see,” said Jack, who knew some- 
thing about the Henderson household, 
‘** vour idea of a pair is that they should 
go single.” 

Mavick laughed, and said something 
about the ideas of women changing so 
much lately that nobody could tell what 
the relation of marriage would become, 
and Jack, who began to feel that he was 
disloyal, changed the subject. To do him 
justice, he would have been ashamed for 
Edith to hear this sort of flippant and 
shallow talk, which wouldn't have been 
at all out of place with Carmen or Miss 
Tavish. 

**T wanted to ask you, Mavick, as a 
friend, do you think Henderson is 
square?” 

‘* How square?” 

‘* Well, safe?” 

‘* Nobody is safe. Henderson is as safe 
as anybody. You can rely on what he 


says. But there’s a good deal he doesn't 
say. Anything wrong?” 
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‘‘Not that I know. I’ve been pretty 
lucky. But the fact is I've gone in rather 
deep.” 

‘* Well, it’s a game. Henderson plays 
it, as everybody does, for himself. I like 
Henderson. He plays to win, and gen- 
erally does. But you know if one man 
wins, somebody else has got to lose, in this 
kind of industry.” 

‘*But Henderson looks out for his 
friends?” 

‘* Yes—when it doesn’t cost too much. 
Times may come when a man has to look 
out for himself. Wealth isn’t made out 
of nothing. There must be streams into 
the reservoir. These great accumula- 
tions of one—you can see that—must be 
made up of countless other men’s small 
savings. There’s Uncle Jerry. He op- 
erates a good deal with Henderson, and 
they’d incline to help each other out. 
But Uncle Jerry says he’s got a small 
pond of his own, and he’s careful not to 
connect it with Henderson’s reservoir.” 

‘* What do you think of Missouri?” 

‘*What do I think of the Milky Way? 
It doesn’t much matter to me what 
becomes of Missouri, unless Henderson 
should happen to get smashed in it, and 
that isn’t what he is there for. But when 
you look at the combinations, and the 
dropping off of roads that have been 
drained, and the scaling down in refund- 
ing, and the rearranging, and the strikes, 
how much chance do you think the small 
fry stand? Idon’t doubt that Henderson 
will make a big thing out of it, and there 
will be lots of howling by those who were 
not so smart, and the newspapers will say 
that Henderson was too strong for them. 
What we respect nowadays are adroitness 
and strength. 

‘It’s an exciting game,” Mavick con- 
tinued, after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ Let 
me know if you get uneasy. But I'll tell 
you what it is, Jack, if I had a comfort- 
able income, I wouldn’t risk it in any 
speculation. There is a good deal that is 
interesting going on in this world, and I 
like to be in it, but the best plan fora 
man who has anything is, as Uncle Jerry 
says, to sail close and salt down.” 

The fact was that Mavick’s connection 
with Henderson was an appreciable addi- 
tion to his income, and it was not a bad 
thing for Henderson. Mavick’s reputa- 
tion for knowing the inside of every- 
thing and being close-mouthed actually 
brought him confidences; that which at 
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first was a clever assumption became a 
reality, and his reputation was so estab- 
lished for being behind the scenes that he 
was not believed when he honestly pro- 
fessed ignorance of anything. His modest 
disclaimer merely increased the impres- 
sion that he was deep. Henderson himself 
had something of the Bismarck trait of 
brutal contemptuous frankness. Mavick 
was never brutal and never contempt- 
uous, but he had a cynical sort of frank- 
ness, which is a good deal more effectual 
in a business way than the oily plausible 
manner which on change, as well as in 
politics, is distrusted as hypocrisy. Now 
Uncle Jerry Hollowell was neither oily 
nor frank; he was long-headed and cau- 
tious, and had a reputation for shrewdness 
and just enough of plasticity of conscience 
to remove him out of the list of the imprac- 
ticable and over-scrupulous. This repu- 
tation that business men and politicians 
acquire would be a very curious study. 
The world is very complacent, and ap- 
parently worships success and votes for 
smartness, but it would surprise some of 
our most successful men to know what 
a real respect there is in the community, 
after all, for downright integrity. 

Even Jack, who fell into the current 
notion of his generation of young men 
that the Henderson sort of morality was 
best adapted to quick success, evinced a 
consciousness of want of nobility in the 
course he was pursuing by not making 
Edith hisconfidante. He would have said, 
of course, that she knew nothing about 
business, but what he meant was that she 
had a very clear conception of what was 
honest. All the evidences of his pros- 
perity, shown in his greater freedom of 
living, were sore trials to her. She be- 
longed to that old class of New-Yorkers 
who made trade honorable, like the mer- 
chants of Holland and Venice, and she 
knew also that Jack’s little fortune had 
come out of honest toil and strict business 
integrity. Could there be any happiness 
in life in any other course ? 

It seemed cruel to put such a problem 
as this upon a young woman hardly yet 
out of girlhood, in the first flush of a new 
life, which she had dreamed should be so 
noble and high and so happy, in the period 
which is consecrated by ithe sweetest and 
loveliest visions and hopes that ever come 
into a woman’s life. 

As the summer wore on to its maxi- 
mum of heat and discomfort in the city, 
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Edith, who never forgot to measure the 
hardships of others by her own more for- 
tunate circumstances, urged Dr. Leigh to 
come away from her labors and rest a few 
days by the sea. The reply was a refusal, 
but there was no complaint in the brief 
businesslike note. One might have sup- 
posed that it was the harvest-time of the 
doctor, if he had not known that she gath- 
ered nothing for herself. There had nev- 
er been so much sickness, she wrote, and 
such an opportunity for her. She was 
learning a great deal, especially about 
some disputed contagious diseases. She 
would like to see Mrs. Delancy, and she 
wouldn't mind a breath of air that was 
more easily to be analyzed than that she 
existed in, but nothing could induce her 
to give up her cases. All that appeared 
in her letter was her interest in her pro- 
fession. 

Father Damon, who had been persuad- 
ed by Edith’s urgency to go down with 
Jack for a few days to the Golden House, 
seemed uncommonly interested in the rea- 
sons of Dr. Leigh's refusal to come. 

‘*T never saw her,” he said, ‘‘ so cheer- 
ful. The more sickness there is, the more 
radiant she is. I don’t mean,” he added, 
laughing, ‘‘in apparel. Apparently she 
never thinks of herself, and positively she 
seems to take no time to eat or sleep. I 
encounter her everywhere. I doubt if she 
ever sits down, except when she drops in 
at the mission chapel now and then, and 
sits quite unmoved on a bench by the door 
during vespers.”’ 

‘*Then she does go there?” said Edith. 

‘‘That is the queer thing. She would 
promptly repudiate any religious interest. 
But I tell her she is a bit of a humbug. 
When I speak about her philanthropic zeal, 
she says her interest is purely scientific.” 

‘Anyway, I believe,” Jack put in, 
‘*that women doctors are less mercenary 
than men. I dare say they will get over 
that when the novelty of coming into the 
profession has worn off.” 

‘* That is possible,” said Father Damon; 
‘*but that which drives women into pro- 
fessions now is the desire to do some- 
thing rather than the desire to make 
something. Besides, it is seldom, in their 
minds, a finality; marriage is always a 
possibility.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Edith, ‘‘and the prob- 
ability of having to support a husband 
and family; then they may be as merce- 
nary as men are.” 


‘Still, the enthusiasm of women,” Fa 
ther Damon insisted, ‘‘in hospital and 
out-door practice, the singleness of their 
devotion to it, is in contrast to that of the 
young men doctors. And I notice another 
thing in the city, they take more interest 
in philanthropic movements, in the con- 
dition of the poor, in the labor questions: 
they dive eagerly into philosophic specu- 
lations, and they are more aggressively 
agnostics. And they are not afraid of any 
social theories. I have one friend, a skil- 
ful practitioner they tell me, a linguist, 
and a metaphysician, a most agreeable 
and accomplished woman, who is in the- 
ory an extreme nihilist, and looks to see 
the present social and political order up- 
set.” 

‘*T don’t see,” Jack remarked, ‘‘ what 
women especially are to gain by such a 
revolution.” 

‘Perhaps independence, Jack,” replied 
Edith. ‘‘ You should hear my club of 
working-girls, who read and think much 
in these topics, talk of these things.” 

‘** Yes,” said Father Damon, ‘‘ you toss 
these topics about, and discuss them in 
the magazines, and fancy you are inter- 
ested in socialistic movements. But you 
have no idea how real and vital they are, 
and how the dumb discontent of the work- 
ing classes is being formulated into ideas. 
It is time we tried to understand each 
other.” 

Not all the talk was of this sort at the 
Golden House. There were three worlds 
here—that of Jack, to which Edith be- 
longed by birth and tradition and habit; 
that of which we have spoken, to which 
she belonged by profound sympathy; and 
that of Father Damon, to which she be- 
longed by undefined aspiration. In him 
was the spiritual element asserting itself 
in a medizval form, in a struggle to mor- 
tify and deny the flesh and yet take part 
in modern life. Imagine a celibate and 
ascetic of the fifteenth century, who knew 
that Paradise must be gained through 
poverty and privation and suffering, in- 
teresting himself in the tenement-house 
question, in labor leagues, and the single 
tax ! 

Yet, hour after hour, in those idle sum- 
mer days, when nature was in a mood 
that suggested grace and peace, when the 
waves lapsed along the shore and the ci- 
cada sang in the hedge, did Father Damon 
unfold to Edith his ideas of the spiritual- 
ization of modern life through a convic- 
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tion of its pettiness and transitoriness. 
How much more content there would be 
if the poor could only believe that it mat- 
ters little what happens here if the heart 
is only pure and fixed on the endless life. 

‘*QOh, Father Damon,” repiied Edith, 
with a grave smile, ‘‘I think your mis- 
sion ought to be to the rich.” 

‘* Yes,” he replied, for he also knew his 
world, ‘‘if I wanted to make my ideas 
fashionable, but I want to make them op- 
erative. By-and-by,” he added, also with 
a smile, ‘‘ we will organize some fisher- 
men and carpenters and tailors on a mis- 
sion to the rich.” 

Father Damon’s visit was necessarily 
short, for his work called him back to 
town, and perhaps his conscience smote 
him a little for indulging in this sort of 
retreat. By the middle of August Jack’s 
yacht was ready, and he went with Mav- 
ick and the Van Dams and some other 
men of the club on a cruise up the coast. 
Edith was left alone with her Baltimore 
friend. 

And yet not alone. As she lay in her 
hammock in those dreamy days a new 
world opened to her. It was not described 
in the chance romance she took up, nor 
in the volume of poems she sometimes 
held in her hand, with a finger inserted 
in the leaves. Of this world she felt her- 
self the centre and the creator, and as she 
mused upon its mysteries, life took a 
new, strange meaning to her. It was apt 
to be a little hazy off there in the watery 
horizon, and out of the mist would glide 
occasionally a boat, and the sun would 
silver its sails, and it would dip and toss 
for half an hour in the blue laughing sea, 
and then disappear through the myste- 
rious eurtain. Whence did it come? 
Whither had it gone? Was life like that? 
Was she on the shore of such a sea, and 
was this new world into which she was 
drifting only a dream? By her smile, 
by the momentary illumination that her 
sweet thoughts made in her lovely hope- 
ful face, you knew that it was not. Who 
can guess the thoughts of a woman at 
such a time? Are the trees glad in the 
spring, when the sap leaps in their trunks, 
and the buds begin to swell, and the leaves 
unfold in soft response to the creative im- 
pulse? The miracle is never old nor com- 
monplace to them, nor to any of the hu- 
man family. The anticipation of life is 
eternal. The singing of the birds, the 
blowing of the south wind, the sparkle of 
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the waves, all found a response in Edith’s 
heart, which leaped with joy. And yet 
there was a touch of melancholy in it all, 
the horizon was so vast, and the mist of 
uncertainty lay along it. Literature, so- 
ciety, charities, all that she had read and 
experienced and thought was nothing to 
this, this great unknown anxiety and 
bliss, this saddest and sweetest of all hu- 
man experiences. She prayed that she 
might be worthy of this great distinction, 
this responsibility and blessing. 

And Jack, dear Jack, would he love her 
more? 


CHAPTER XII 


ALTHOUGH Father Damon had been ab- 
sent from his charge only ten days, it was 
time for him to return. If he had nota 
large personal following, he had a wide 
influence. If comparatively few found 
their way to his chapel, he found his way 
to many homes, his figure was a familiar 
one in the streets, and his absence was 
felt by hundreds who had no personal re- 
lations with him, but who had become ac- 
customed to seeing him go about on his 
errands of encouragement, and probably 
had never realized how much the daily 
sight of him had touched them. The 
priestly dress, which may once have pro- 
voked a sneer at his effeminacy, had now 
a suggestion of refinement, of unselfish 
devotion, of consecration to the service of 
the unfortunate, his spiritual face appealed 
to their better natures, and the visible her- 
oism that carried his frail figure through 
labors that would have worn out the 
stoutest physique, stirred in the hearts of 
the rudest some comprehension of the re- 
ality of the spirit. 

It may not have occurred to them that 
he was of finer clay than they—perhaps 
he was not—but his presence was in their 
minds asubtle connection and not a conde- 
scending one, rather a confession of bro- 
therhood, with another world and another 
view of life. They may not have known 
that their hearts were stirred because he 
had the gift of sympathy. And was it 
an unmanly trait that he evoked in men 
that sentiment of chivalry which is never 
wanting in the roughest community for a 
pure woman? Wherever Father Damon 
went there was respect for his purity and 
his unselfishness, even among those who 
would have been shamefaced if surprised 
in any exhibition of softness. 

And many loved him, and many de- 
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pended on him. Perhaps those who most 
depended on him were the least worthy, 
and those who loved him most were least 
inclined to sacrifice their own reasonable 
view of life to his own sublimated spir- 
itual conception. It was the spirit of the 
man they loved, and not the creed of the 
priest. The little chapel in its subdued 
lights and shadows, with confessionals 
and crosses and candles and incense, was 
as restful a refuge as ever to the tired and 
the dependent, but wanting his inspiring 
face and voice, it was not the same thing, 
and the attendance always fell away 
when he was absent. There was needed 
there more than elsewhere the living pres- 
ence. 

He was missed, and the little world 
that missed him was astray. The first 
day of his return his heart was smitten 
by the thinness of the congregation. Had 
he, then, accomplished nothing; had he 
made no impression, established in his 
shifting flock no habit of continuance in 
well-doing that could survive even his 
temporary withdrawal? The fault must 
be his. He had not sufficiently humilia- 
ted and consecrated himself, and put un- 
der all strength of the flesh and trust in 
worldly instrumentalities. There must 
be more prayer, more vigils, more fasting, 
before the power would come back to him 
to draw these wandering minds to the 
light. And so in the heat of this ex- 
hausting August, at the time when his 
body most needed re-enforcement for the 
toil he required of it, he was more rigid 
in his spiritual tyranny and contempt of 
it. 

Ruth Leigh was not dependent upon 
Father Damon, but she aiso learned how 
long ten days could be without a sight 
of him. When she looked into his chapel 
occasionally she realized, as never before, 
how much in the air his ceremonies and 
his creed were. There was nothing there 
for her except his memory. And she 
knew when she stepped in there, for her 
cool reasoning mind was honest, that it 
was the thought of him that drew her to 
the place, and that going there was a sen- 
timental indulgence. What she would 
have said was that she admired, loved 
Father Damon on account of his love for 
humanity. It was a common saying of 
all the professional women in her set, and 
of the working-girls, that they loved Fa- 
ther Damon. It is a comfort to women 
to be able to give their affection freely 


where conventionalities and  circum- 
stances make the return of it in degree 
unlikely. 

At the close of a debilitating day Dr. 
Leigh found herself in the neighborhood 
of the mission chapel. She was tired and 
needed to rest somewhere. She knew 
that Father Damon had returned, but she 
had not seen him, and a double motive 
drew her steps. The attendance was 
larger than it had been recently, and she 
found a stool in a dark corner, and lis- 
tened, with a weary sort of consciousness 
of the prayers and the singing, but not 
without a deeper feeling of peace in the 
tones of a voice every inflection of which 
she knew so well. It seemed to her that 
the reading cost him an effort, and there 
was a note of pathos in the voice that 
thrilled her. Presently he advanced tow- 
ard the altar rail—he was accustomed to 
do this with his little flock—and placing 
one hand on the lectern, began to speak. 

At first, and this was not usual, he spoke 
about himself in a strain of sincere humil- 
ity, taking blame upon himself for his in- 
ability to do effectively the great service 
his Master had set him todo. He meant 
to have given himself more entirely to 
the dear people among whom he labored ; 
he hoped to show himself more worthy of 
the trust they had given him; he was 
grateful for the success of his mission, 
but no one knew so well as he how far 
short it came of being what he ought to 
have made it. He knew indeed how weak 
he was, and he asked the aid of their 
sympathy and encouragement. It seem- 
ed to be with difficulty that he said this, 
and to Ruth’s sympathetic ear there was 
an evidence of physical exhaustion in his 
tone. There was in it, also, for her, a con- 
fession of failure, the cry of the preacher, 
in sorrow and entreaty, that says, ‘‘I have 
called so long, and ye would not listen.” 

As he went on, still with an effort and 
feebly, there came over the little group a 
feeling of awe and wonderment, and the 
silence was profound. Still steadying 
himself by the reading-desk, he went on 
to speak of other things, of those his fol- 
lowers who listened, of the great mass 
swirling about them in the streets who 
did not listen and did not care; of the lit- 
tle life that now is so full of pain and 
hardship and disappointment, of good in- 
tentions frustrated, of hopes that deceive, 
and of fair prospects that turn to ashes, 
of good lives that go wrong, of sweet na- 
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tures turned to bitterness in the unaided 
struggle. His voice grew stronger and 
clearer, as his body responded to the kin- 
dling theme in his soul. He stepped 
away from the desk nearer the rail, the 
bowed head was raised. ‘‘ What does it 
matter?” he said. ‘‘It is only for a little 
while, my children.” Those who heard 
him that day say that his face shone like 
that of an angel, and that his voice was 
like a victorious clarion, so clear, so sweet, 
so inspiring, as he spoke of the life that 
is to come, and the fair certainty of that 
City where he with them all wished to be. 

As he closed, some were kneeling, many 
were crying; all, profoundly moved, 
watched him, as with the benediction and 
the sign of the cross he turned and walk- 
ed swiftly to the door of the sacristy. It 
opened, and then Ruth Leigh heard a ery, 
‘*Father Damon! Father Damon!” and 
there was a rush into the chancel. Hast- 
ening through the throng, which prompt- 
ly made way for the doctor, she found 
Father Damon lying across the threshold, 
as he had fallen, colorless and uncon- 
scious. She at once took command of 
the situation. The body was lifted to the 
plain couch in the room,a hasty exami- 
nation was made of pulse and heart, a 
vial of brandy was produced from her 
satchel, and messengers were despatched 
for things needed, and especially for beef 
tea. 

‘Is he dead, Dr. Leigh? Is he any 
better, doctor? What is the matter, doc- 
tor?” 

‘Want of nourishment,” replied Dr. 
Leigh, savagely. 

The room was cleared of all except a 
couple of stout lads and a friendly Ger- 
man woman whom tle doctor knew. The 
news of the father’s sudden illness had 
spread rapidly, with the report that he 
had fallen dead while standing at the al- 
tar, and the church was thronged, and the 
street rapidly blocked up with a hushed 
crowd, eager for news and eager to give 
aid. So great was the press that the po- 
lice had to interfere, and push back the 
throng from the door. It was useless to 
attempt to disperse it with the assurance 
that Father Damon was better; it patient- 
ly waited to see for itself. The sympathy 
of the neighborhood was most impressive, 
and perhaps the thing that the public best 
remembers about this incident is the pa- 
thetic solicitude of the people among whom 
Father Damon labored at the rumor of 
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his illness, a matter which was greatly 
elaborated by the reporters from the city 
journals and the purveyors of telegraphic 
news for the country. 

With the application of restoratives the 
patient revived. When he opened his 
eyes he saw figures in the room as in a 
dream, and his mind struggled to remem- 
ber where he was and what had happen- 
ed; but one thing was not a dream; Dr. 
Leigh stood by his bedside, with her left 
hand on his brow and the right grasping 
his own right hand, as if to pull him back 
to life. He saw her face, and then he 
lost it again in sheer weariness at the ef- 
fort. After afew moments, ina recurring 
wave of strength, he looked up again, still 
bewildered, and said, faintly, 

‘* Where am I?” 

‘* With friends,” said the doctor. ‘‘ You 
were a little faint, that is all; you will be 
all right presently.”’ 

She quickly prepared some nourish- 
ment, which was what he most needed, 
and fed him from time to time, as he was 
able to receive it. Gradually he could 
feel a little vigor coming into his frame, 
and regaining control of himself, he was 
able to hear what had happened. Very 
gently the doctor told him, making light 
of his temporary weakness. 

‘*The fact is, Father Damon,” she said, 
‘‘vou’ve got a disease common in this 
neigh borhood—hunger.” 

The father smiled, but did not reply. 
It might be so. For the time he felt his 
dependence, and he did not argue the 
point. This dependence upon a woman 
-—a sort of Sister of Charity, was she not? 
—was not altogether unpleasant. When 
he attempted to rise, but found that he 
was too weak, and she said ‘‘ Not yet,” he 
submitted, with the feeling that to be com- 
manded by such gentleness was a sort of 
luxury. 

But in an hour's time he declared that 
he was almost himself again, and it was 
decided that he was well enough to be 
removed to his own apartments in the 
neighborhood. A carriage was sent for, 
and the transfer was made, and made 
through a crowd in the streets, which 
stood silent and uncovered as his carriage 
passed through it. Dr. Leigh remained 
with him for an hour longer, and then 
left him in charge of a young gentleman 
from the Neighborhood Guild, who glad- 
ly volunteered to watch for the night. 

Ruth walked slowly home, weary now 
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that the excitement was over, and revolv- 
ing many things in her mind, as is the 
custom of women. She heard again that 
voice, she saw again that inspired face; 
but the impression most indelible with 
her was the prostrate form, the pallid 
countenance, the helplessness of this man 
whose will had before been strong enough 
to compel the obedience of his despised 
body. She had admired his strength, but 
it was his weakness that drew upon her 
woman's heart, and evolved a tenderness 
dangerous to her peace of mind. Yet it 
was the doctor and not the woman that 
replied to the inquiries at the dispensary. 

‘Yes, it was fasting and overwork. 
Men are so stupid; they think they can 
defy all the laws of nature, especially 
priests.” And she determined to be quite 
plain with him next day. 

And Father Damon, lying weary in his 
bed, before he fell asleep, saw the faces in 
the dim chapel turned to him in strained 
eagerness the moment before he lost con- 
sciousness; but the most vivid image was 
that of a woman bending over him, with 
eyes of tenderness and pity, and the smile 
with which she greeted his awakening. 
He could feel yet her hand upon his 
brow. 

When Dr. Leigh called next day, in 
her morning rounds, she found a brother 
of the celibate order, Father Monies, in 
charge. He was sitting by the window 
reading, and when the doctor came up 
the steps he told her in a low voice to 
enter without knocking. Father Damon 
was better, much better, but he had ad- 
vised him not to leave his bed, and the 
patient had been dozing all the morning. 
The doctor asked if he had eaten anything, 
and how much. The apartment was small 
and scantily furnished—a sort of anchorite 
cell. Through the drawn doors of the 
next room the bed was in sight. As they 
were talking in low voices there came 
from this room a cheerful 

‘*Good-morning, doctor.” 

‘*T hope you ate a good breakfast,” she 
said, as she arose and went to his bed- 
side. 

‘*T suppose you mean better than usual,” 
he replied, with a faint attempt at a smile. 
‘**No doubt you and Father Monies are 
satisfied now you've got me laid up.” 

‘‘That depends upon your intentions.” 

‘*Oh, I intend to get up to-morrow.” 

“Tf you do, without other change in 
your intentions, I am going to report you 





to the Organized Charity as a person who 
has no visible means of support.” 

She had brought a bunch of violets, 
and as they talked, she had filled a glass 
with water and put them on a stand by 
the head of the bed. Then—oh, quite 
professionally—she smoothed out his pil- 
lows and straightened the bedclothes, and 
talking all the time, and as if quite un 
conscious of what she was doing, moved 
about the room, putting things to rights, 
and saying, in answer to his protest, that 
perhaps she should lose her reputation as 
a physician in his eyes by appearing to 
be a professional nurse. 

There was a timid knock at the door, 
and a forlorn little figure, clad in a rum- 
pled calico, with an old shawl over her 
head, half concealing an eager and pretty 
face, stood in the doorway, and hesita- 
tingly came in. 

‘* Meine Mutter sent me to see how 
Father Damon is,” she explained; ‘‘she 
could not come, because she washes.” 

She had a bunch of flowers in her hand, 
and encouraged by the greeting of the in- 
valid, she came to the bedside and placed 
them in his outstretched hand—a faded 
blossom of scarlet geranium, a bachelor's- 
button, and a sprig of parsley, probably 
begged of a street dealer as she came 
along. ‘‘Some blooms,” she said. 

‘* Bless you, my dear,” said Father Da- 
mon; ‘‘they are very pretty.” 

‘* Dey smells nice,” the child exclaimed, 
her eyes dancing with pleasure at the re- 
ception of her gift. She stood staring at 
him, and then, her eye catching the vio- 
lets, she added, ‘* Dose is pooty too.” 

‘*Tf you can stay half an hour or so, I 
should like to step round to the chapel,” 
Father Monies said to the doctor in the 
front room, taking up his hat. 

The doctor could stay. The little girl 
had moved a chair up to the bedside, and 
sat quite silent, her grimy little hand 
grasped in the father’s. Ruth, saying 
that she hoped the father wouldn’t mind, 
began to put in order the front room, 
which the incidents of the night had some- 
what disturbed. Father Damon, holding 
fast by that little hand to the world of 
poverty to which he had devoted his life, 
could not refrain from watching her, as 
she moved about with the quick noiseless 
way that a woman has when she is put- 
ting things to rights. This was indeed 
a novel invasion of his life. He was still 
too weak to reason about it much. How 
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good she was, how womanly! And what 
a sense of peace and repose she brought 
into his apartment! The presence of 
Brother Monies was peaceful also, but 
hers was somehow different. His eyes 
had not cared to follow the brother about 
the room. He knew that she was unself 
ish, but he had not noticed before that 
her ways were so graceful. As she turned 
her face towards him from time to time 
he thought its expression beautiful. Ruth 
Leigh would have smiled grimly if any 
one had called her beautiful, but then she 
did not know how she looked sometimes 
when her feelings were touched. It is 
said that the lamp of love can illumine 
into beauty any features of clay through 
which it shines. As he gazed, letting 
himself drift as in a dream, suddenly a 
thought shot through his mind that made 
him close his eyes, and such a severe 
priestly look came upon his face that the 
little girl, who had never taken her eyes 
off him, exclaimed, 

‘*Tt is worse?” 

‘**No, my dear,” he replied, with a re- 
assuring smile; ‘‘at least I hope not.” 

But when the doctor, finishing her 
work, drew a chair into the doorway, and 


sat by the foot of his bed, the stern look 


still remained on his pale face. And the 
doctor, she also was the doctor again, as 
matter of fact as in any professional visit. 

‘You are very kind,” he said. 

There was a shade of impatience on her 
face as she replied, ** But you must be a 
little kind to yourself.” 

‘Tt doesn’t matter.” 

‘*But it does matter. 
very work you want to do. I’m going to 
report you to your order.” And then she 
added, more lightly, ‘* Don’t you know it 
is wrong to commit suicide?” 

‘*You don’t understand,” he replied. 
‘*There is more than one kind of suicide; 
you don’t believe in the suicide of the 
soul. Ah me!” And a shade of pain 
passed over his face. 

She was quick tosee this. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, Father Damon. It is none of my 
business, but we are all so anxious to have 
you speedily well again.” 

Just then Father Monies returned, and 
the doctor rose to go. She took the little 
girl by the hand and said, ‘‘ Come, I was 
just going round to see your father. 
Good-by. I shall look in again to-mor- 
row.” 

“Thank you—thank you a thousand 
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times. But you have so much to do, that 
you must not bother about me.” 

Whether he said this to quiet his own 
conscience, secretly hoping that he might 
see her again on the morrow, perhaps he 
himself could not have decided. 

Late the next afternoon, after an un- 
usually weary round of visits, made in 
the extreme heat and in a sort of hopeless 
faithfulness, Dr. Leigh reached the tene- 
ment in which Father Damon lodged. In 
all the miserable scenes of the day it had 
been in her mind, giving to her work a 
pleasure that she did not openly acknow- 
ledge even to herself, that she should see 
him. 

The curtains were down, and there was 
no response to her knock, except from a 
door in the passage opposite. A woman 
opened the door wide enough to show her 
head and to make it evident that she was 
not sufficiently dressed to come out, and 
said that Father Damon had gone. He 
was very much better, and his friend had 
taken him up town. Dr. Leigh thanked 
her. and said she was very glad. 

She was so glad that, as she walked 
away, scarcely heeding her steps or con- 
scious of the chaffing, chattering crowd, 
all interest in her work and in that quar- 
ter of the city seemed dead. 

CHAPTER XII. 

It is well that there is pleasure some- 
where in the world. It is possible for 
those who have a fresh-air fund of their 
own to steam away in a yacht, out of the 
midsummer ennui and the weary gayety 
of the land. It is a costly pleasure, and 
probably all the more enjoyed on that ac- 
count, for if everybody had a yacht there 
would be no more feeling of distinetion 
in sailing one than in going to any of the 
second-rate resorts on the coast. There 
is, to be sure, some ennui in yachting on 
a rainy coast, and it might be dull but for 
the sensation created by arrivals at wa- 
tering-places and the telegraphic reports 
of these sensations. 

If there was any dulness on the Delan- 
cy vacht means were taken to dispel it. 
While still in the Sound a society was 
formed for the suppression of total absti- 
nence, and so successful was this that 
Point Judith was passed, in a rain and 
a high and chopping sea, with a kind of 
hilarious enjoyment of the commotion, 
which is one of the things desired at sea. 
When the party came round to Newport 
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it declared that it had had a lovely voy- 
age, and inquiry brought out the great 
general principle, applicable to most coast 
navigation for pleasure, that the enjoya- 
ble way to pass Point Judith is not to 
know you are passing Point Judith. 
Except when you land, and even after 
you have got your sea-legs on, there is a 
certain monotony in yachting, unless the 
weather is very bad and unless there are 
women on board. A party of lively wo- 
men make even the sea fresh and enter- 
taining. Otherwise, the game of poker is 
much what it is on land, and the con- 
stant consulting of charts and reckoning 
of speed evince the general desire to get 
some where—that is, to arrive at a harbor. 
In the recollections of this voyage, even 
in Jack’s recollections of it after he had 
paid the bills, it seemed that it had been 
simply glorious, free from care, generally 
a physical-setting-up performance, and a 
lark of enormous magnitude. And ev- 
erybody envied the fortunate sailors. 
Mavick actually did enjoy it, for he 
had that brooding sort of nature, that 
self-satisfied attitude, that is able to ap- 
propriate to its own uses whatever comes. 
And being an unemotional and very tol- 
erable sailor, he was able to be as cynical 
at sea as on land, and as much of an ora- 
cle, in his wholly unobtrusive way. The 
perfect personal poise of Mavick, which 
gave him an air of patronizing the ocean, 
and his lightly held sceptical view of life, 
made his company as full of flavor on 
ship as it was on shore. He didn’t know 
anything more about the weather than 
the Weather Bureau knows, yet the 
helmsman of the yacht used to consult 
him about the appearances of the sky and 
a change of wind with a confidence in 
his opinion that he gave to no one else on 
board. And Mavick never forfeited this 
respect by being too positive. It was so 
with everything; he evidently knew a 
great deal more than he cared to tell. It 
is pleasing to notice how much credit 
such men as Mavick obtain in the world 
by circumspect reticence and a knowing 
manner. Jack, blundering along in his 
free-hearted, emotional way, and never 
concealing his opinion, was really right 
twice where Mavick was right once, but 
he never had the least credit for wisdom. 
It was late in August that the Delancey 
yacht steamed into the splendid Bar Har- 
bor, making its way slowly through one 
of the rare fogs which are sometimes 


seen by people who do not own real es- 
tate there. Even before they could see 
an island those on board felt the combi- 
nation of mountain and sea air that 
makes this favored place at once a tonic 
and a sedative to the fashionable world. 

The party were expected at Bar Harbor. 
It had been announced that the yacht 
was on its way, and some of the project- 
ed gayeties were awaiting its coming, for 
the society re-enforcement of the half- 
dozen men on board was not to be de- 
spised. The news went speedily round 
that Captain Delancy’s flag was flying at 
the anchorage off the landing. 

Among the first to welcome them as 
they landed and strolled up to the hotel 
was Major Fairfax. 

**Oh yes,” he said; ‘‘ we are all here— 
that is, all who know where they ought 
to be at the right moment.” 

To the new-comers the scene was ani- 
mated. The exotic shops sparkled with 
cheap specialties ; landaus, pony-phaetons, 
and elaborate buckboards dashed through 
the streets; aquatic and lawn-tennis cos- 
tumes abounded. If there was not much 
rowing and lawn-tennis, there was a great 
deal of becoming morning dressing for 
these sports, and in all the rather aimless 
idleness there was an air of determined 
enjoyment. Even here it was evident 
that there was a surplus of women. These 
lovers of nature, in the summer season, 
who had retired to this wild place to be 
free from the importunities of society, be 
trayed, Mavick thought, the common in- 
stinct of curiosity over the new arrival, 
and he was glad to take it as an evidence 
that they loved not nature less but man 
more. Jack tripped up this ungallant 
speech by remarking that if Mavick was 
in this mood he did not know why he 
rame ashore. And Van Dam said that 
sooner or later all men wentashore. This 
thin sort of talk was perhaps pardonable 
after the weariness of a sea-voyage, but 
the Major promptly said it wouldn’t do. 
And the Major seemed to be in charge of 
the place. 

‘‘ No epigrams are permitted. We are 
here to enjoy ourselves. I’m ordered to 
bring the whole crew of you to tea at the 
Tavish cottage.” 

‘‘Anybody else there?” asked Jack, 
carelessly. 


‘**“Well, it’s the most curious coinci- 
dence, but Mrs. Henderson arrived last 
night; Henderson has gone to Missouri.”” 
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‘Ves, he wrote me to look out for his 
wife on this coast,” said Mavick. 

‘You kept mighty still about it,” said 
Jack. 

‘*So did you,” retorted Mavick. 

“Tt is very curious,” the Major ex- 
plained, ‘‘how fashionable intelligence 


runs along this coast, apparently inde- 
pendent of the telegraph; everybody 
knows where everybody else is.” 

The Tavish cottage was a summer pal- 
ace of the present fashion, but there was 
one good thing about it; it had no tower, 
nor any make-believe balconies hung on 
the outside like bird-cages. The rooms 
were spacious, and had big fireplaces, and 
ample piazzas all round, so that the sun 
could be courted or the wind be avoided 
at all hours of the day. It was, in short, 
not a house for retirement and privacy, 
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but for entertainment. It was furnished 
luxuriously but gayly, and with its rugs 
and portiéres and divans it reminded 
Mavick of an Oriental marquee. Miss 


Tavish called it her tepee,an evolution 
She liked to 
entertain, and she never appeared to bet- 


of the aboriginal dwelling. 


ter advantage than when her house was 
full, and something was going on con- 
tinually—lively breakfasts and dinners, 
dances, theatricals, or the usual flowing 
in and out of callers and guests, cliatter- 
ing groups, and flirtatious couples. It 
was her idea of repose from the winter's 
gayety, and in it she sustained the réle 
of the non-fatigueable society girl. Itisa 
performance that many working-girls re- 
gard with amazement. 

There was quite a flutter in the cottage, 
as there always is when those who know 
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each other well meet under new circum- 
stances after a short separation. 

‘* We are very glad to see you,” Miss 
Tavish said, cordially; ‘‘we have been 
awfully dull.” 

‘*That is complimentary to me,” said 
the Major. 

‘You can judge the depths we have 
been in when even the Major couldn't 
pull us out,” she retorted. *‘ Without 
him we should have simply died.” 

‘**And it would have been the liveliest 
obsequies I ever attended.” 

Carmen was not effusive in her greet- 
ing; she left that réle to Miss Tavish, tak- 
ing for herself that of confidential friend. 
She was almost retiring in her manner, 
but she made Jack feel that she had a 
strong personal interest in his welfare, 
and she asked a hundred questions about 
the voyage and about town and about 
Edith. 

‘*T'm going to chaperon you up here,” 
she said, ** for Miss Tavish will lead you 
into all sorts of wild adventures.” 

There was that in the manner of the 
demure little woman when she made this 
proposal that convinced Jack that under 
her care he would be perfectly safe—from 
Miss Tavish. 

After cigarettes were lighted she con- 
trived to draw Mavick away to the piazza. 
She was very anxious to know what Hen- 
derson’s latest moves were. Mavick was 
very communicative, and told her nothing 
that he knew she did not already know. 
And she was clever enough to see, with- 
out any apparent distrust, that whatever 
she got from him must be in what he did 
not say. As to Jack’s speculations, she 
made little more progress. Jack gave 
every sign of being prosperous; he enter- 
tained royally on his yacht. 

Mavick himself was puzzled to know 
whether Carmen really cared for Jack, or 
whether she was only interested as in a 
game, one of the things that amused her 
life to play, to see how far he would go, 
and to watch his ascension or his tumble. 
Mavick would have been surprised if he 
had known that as a result of this wholly 
agreeable and confidential talk, Carmen 
wrote that night in a letter to her hus- 
band: 

‘*Your friend Mavick is here. What 
a very clever man he is! If I were you 
I would keep an eye on him.” 

A dozen plans were started at the tea 
for relieving the tedium of the daily drives 


and the regulation teas and receptions. 
For one thing, weather permitting, they 
would all breakfast at twelve on the 
yacht, and then sail about the harbor, 
and come home in the sunset. 

The day was indeed charming, so stim- 
ulating as to raise the value of real estate, 
and incite everybody to go off in search of 
adventure, in wagons, in walking parties, 
in boats. There is no happiness like the 
anticipation of pleasure begot by such a 
Those who live there said it 
was regular Bar Harbor weather. 

Captain Delaney was on deck to re 
ceive his guests, who came out in small 
boats, chattering and fluttering and *‘ ship 
ahoying,” as gay in spirits as in apparel. 
Anything but high spirits and nonsense 
would be unpardonable on such a morn- 
ing. Breakfast was served on deck, under 
an awning, in sight of the mountains, the 
green islands, the fringe of breaking sea 
in the distant opening, the shimmer and 
sparkle of the harbor, the white sails of 
pleasure - boats, the painted canoes, the 
schooners and coal-boats and steamers 
swinging at anchor just enough to make 
all the scene alive. 

‘*This is my idea,” said the Major, *‘ of 
going to sea in a yacht; it would be per- 
fect if we were tied up at the dock.” 

‘*T move that we throw the Major over- 
board,” cried Miss Tavish. 

‘‘No,” Jack explained; ‘‘it is against 
the law to throw anything into the har- 
bor.” 

“Oh, I expected Miss Tavish would 
throw me overboard when Mavick ap- 
peared.” 

Mavick raised his glass and proposed 
the health of Miss Tavish. 

‘With all my heart,” the Major said; 
‘‘my life is passed in returning good for 
evil.” 

‘*T never knew before,” and Miss Tav- 
ish bowed her acknowledgments, ‘* the 
secret of the Major's attractions.” 

‘** Yes,” said Carmen, sweetly, ‘‘ he is all 
things to all women.” 

‘“You don’t appear to have a friend 
here, Major,” Mavick suggested. 

‘*No; my friends are all foul-weather 
friends; come a bright day, they are all 
off like butterflies. That comes of being 
constant.” 

‘“*That’s no distinction,” Carmen ex- 
claimed; ‘‘all men are that till they get 
what they want.” 

‘* Alas! that women also in three days 


morning. 
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here become cynical! It was not so when 
Iwas young. Here’s to the ever young,” 
and he bowed to Carmen and Miss Tavish. 

‘*He’s been with Ponce de Leon,” cried 
Miss 'avish. 

‘*He’s the dearest man living, except 
a few,” echoed Carmen. ** The Major’s 
health.” 

The yellow wine sparkled in the glasses 
like the sparkling sea, the wind blew soft- 
lv from the south, the sails in the 
bay darkened and flashed, and the 
breakfast, it seemed to go along of 
itself, and erelonge the convives 
were eating ambrosia and sipping 
nectar. Van Dam told a shark 
story. Mavick demonstrated its 
innate improbability. The Major 
sang a song—-a song of the forties, 
with a touch of sentiment. Jack, 
whose cheerful 
voice was a little 
of the cider-cellar 


order, and who never sang when he was 
sad, struck up the latest Vaudeville ditty, 
and Carmen and Miss Tavish joined in the 
chorus. 

‘I like the sea,” the Major declared. 
They all liked it. The breakfast lasted a 
long time, and when they rose from the 
table Jack said that presently they would 
take a course round the harbor. The Ma- 
jor remarked that that would suit him. 
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He appeared to be ready to go round the 
world. 

While they were preparing to start, Car- 
men and Jack strolled away to the bow, 
where she perched herself, holding on by 
the rigging. He thought he had never 
seen her look so pretty as at that moment, 
in her trim nautical costume, sitting up 
there, swinging her feet like a girl, and 
regarding him with half - mocking, half- 
admiring eyes 

What were they saying? Heaven only 
knows. What nonsense do people so sit- 
uated usually talk? Perhaps she was 
warning him against Miss Tavish. Per- 
haps she was protesting that Julia Tavish 
was a very, very old friend. To an ob 
server this admirable woman seemed to 
be on the defensive—her most alluring at- 
titude. It was not, one could hear, ex- 
actly a sober talk; there were laughter 
and raillery and earnestness mingled. It 
might be said that they were good com- 
rades. Carmen professed to like good 
comradeship and no nonsense. But she 
liked to be confidential. 

Till late in the afternoon they cruised 
about among the islands, getting different 
points of view of the coast, and especially 
different points of view of each other, in 
the freedom of talk and repartee per- 
mitted on an excursion. Before sunset 
they were out in the open, and could feel 
the long ocean swell. The wind had risen 
a little, and there was a low band of clouds 
in the south. The skipper told Mr. De- 
lancy that it would be much fresher with 
the sinking of the sun, but Jack replied 
that it wouldn’t amount to anything; the 
glass was all right. 

Now the great winds shoreward blow; 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

Miss Tavish was in the wheel-house, 
and had taken the wheel. This clever 
girl knew her right hand from her left, 
instantly, without having to stop and 
think and look at her rings, and she knew 
what port and starboard meant, as orders, 
and exactly how to meet a wave with a 
turn of the wheel. 

‘I say, Captain Delaney,” she cried 
out, ‘‘the steamer is about due. Let’s go 
down and meet her, and race in.”’ 

“All right,” replied Jack. ‘* We can 
run round her three times and then beat 
her in.” 

The steamer’s smoke was seen at that 


instant, and the yacht was headed for it. 
The wind was a little fresher, but the tight 
little craft took the waves like a duck, and 
all on board enjoyed the excitement of 
the charge, except the Major, who said he 
didn’t mind, but he didn’t believe the 
steamer needed any escort. 

By the time the steamer was reached 
the sun was going down in a band of 
clouds. There was no gale, but the wind 
increased in occasional puffs of spite, and 
the waves were getting up. The skipper 
took the wheel to turn the yacht in a 
circle to her homeward course. As this 
operation created strange motions, and 
did not interest the Major, he said he 
would go below and reflect. 

In turning, the yacht came round on 
the seaward side of the steamer, but far 
beliind. 3ut the little craft speedily 
showed her breeding and overhauled her 
big rival, and began to forge ahead. The 
little group on the yacht waved their 
handkerchiefs as if in good-by, and the 
passengers on the steamer cheered. As 
the wind was every moment increasing, 
the skipper sheered away to allow plenty 
of sea-room between the boats. The race 
appeared to be over. 

‘It’s a pity,” said Miss Tavish. 

** Let’s go round her,” said Jack; ‘‘ eh, 
skipper?” 

** If you like, sir,” responded the skip- 
per. ‘‘She can do it.” 

The yacht was well ahead, but the 
change in the direction brought the ves- 
sels nearer together. But there was no 
danger. The speed they were going 
would easily bring her round away ahead 
of the steamer. 

But just then something happened. 
The yacht would not answer to her helm. 
The wheel flew around without resist- 
ance. The wind, hauled now into the 
east, struck her with violence and drove 
her sideways. The little thing was like 
a chiponthe sea. The rudder-chain had 
broken. The yacht seemed to fly towards 
the long, hulking steamer. The danger 
was seen there, and her helm was put 
hard down and her nose began to turn 
towards the shore. But it was too late. 
It seemed all over in an instant. The 
yacht dashed bow on to the side of the 
steamer, quivered an instant, and then 
dropped away. At the same moment the 
steamer slowed down and began to turn 
to assist the wounded. 

The skipper of the yacht and a couple 








of hands rushed below. A part of the 
bow had been carried away and a small 
hole made just above the water-line, 
through which the water spurted when- 
ever she encountered a large wave. It 
was enough to waterlog her and sink her 
in such a sea. The two seamen grasped 
whatever bedding was in reach below, 
rammed it into the opening, and held it 





there. The skipper ran on deck, and by 
the aid of the men hauled out a couple 
of sails and dropped them over the bow. 
These would aid in keeping out the water 
They could float now, but where were 
they going? ‘‘Going ashore,” said Mav 
ick, grimly. And so they were. 

‘** Was there a panic on board?” it was 
asked afterwards. Notexactly. Among 
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well-bred people a panic is never good 
form. But there were white faces and 
trembling knees and anxious looks. The 
steamer was coming towards them, and 
all eyes were fixed on that rather than 
on the rocks of the still distant shore. 

The most striking incident of the mo- 
ment—it seemed so to some of those who 
looked back upon it—was a singular test 
of character, or rather of woman's div- 
ination of character. Carmen instine- 
tively flew to Jack and grasped and held 
his arm. She knew, without stopping to 
reason about it, that he would unhesitat- 
ingly imperil his life to save that of any 
woman. Whatever judgment is passed 
upon Jack, this should not be forgotten. 
And Miss Tavish, to whom did she fly in 
this peril? To the gallant Major? No. 
To the cool and imperturbable Mavick, 
who was as strong and sinewy as he was 
cool? No. She ran without hesitation 
to Van Dam, and clung to him, recogniz- 
ing instinctively, with the woman’s feel- 
ing, the same quality that Jack had. 
There are such men, who may have no 
great gifts, but who will always fight 
rather than run under fire, and who will 
always protect a woman. 

Mavick saw all this,and understood it 
perfectly, and didn’t object to it at the 
time—but he did not forget it. 

The task of rescue was not easy in that 
sea and wind, but it was dexterously done. 
The steamer approached and kept at a 
certain distance on the windward side. 
A boat was lowered, and a line was 
brought to the yacht, which was soon in 
tow with a stout cable hitched to the 
steamer’s anchor windlass. It was all 
done with much less excitement than ap- 
peared from the telegraphed accounts, 
and while the party were being towed 
home the peril seemed to have been ex- 
aggerated, and the affair to look like an 
ordinary sea incident. But the skipper 
said that it was one escape in a hundred. 


The captain of the steamer raised his 
hat gravely in reply to the little cheer 
from the yacht, when Carmen and Miss 
Tavish fluttered their handkerchiefs tow- 
ards him. The only chaff from the 
steamer was roared out by a fat Boston 
man, who made a funnel of his hands 
and shouted, **The race is not always to 
the swift.” 

As soon as Jack stepped ashore he tele- 
graphed to Edith that the yacht had had 
an accident in the harbor, but that no 
one was hurt. When he reached the 
hotel he found a letter from Edith of 
such a tenor that he sent another de- 
spatch, saying that she might expect him 
at once, leaving the yacht behind. There 
was a buzz of excitement in the town, 
and there were a hundred rumors, which 
the sight of the yacht and its passengers 
landing in safety scarcely sufficed to 
allay. 

When Jack called at the Tavish cottage 
to say good-by, both the ladies were too 
upset to see him. He took a night train, 
and as he was whirled away in the dark- 
ness the events of the preceding forty- 
eight hours seemed like a dream. Even 
the voyage up the coast was a little un 
real—an_ insubstantial episode in life. 
And the summer city by the sea, with its 
gayety and gossip and busy idleness, sunk 
out of sight like a phantom. He drew 
his cap over his eyes, and was impatient 
that the rattling train did not go faster, 
for Edith, waiting there in the Golden 
House, seemed to stretch out her arms for 
him to come. Still behind him rose a 
picture of that bacchanalian breakfast 
the Major and Carmen and Mavick and 
Miss Tavish dancing a reel on the sloping 
deck, then the rising wind, the reckless 
daring of the race, and a vision of sudden 
death. He shuddered for tle first time 
in a quick realization of how nearly it 
came to being all over with life and its 
pleasures. 
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THE TUG OF WAR. 


BY W.E 


I. 

ALWAYS liked Theodoki, although 

I am not, as a rule, particularly fond 
of those interesting aliens who have done 
us the honor to adopt our nationality, and 
who are apt to be so much plus royalistes 
que le roi. He was, of course, as almost 
all of them are, an ardent politician, a 
stanch upholder of Conservative princi- 
ples, and a member of the Carlton Club. 
If he had not yet acquired the privilege 
of tacking the letters M.P. on to his name, 
that was only because, in return for his 
munificent contributions to the party 
funds, he had hitherto been sent to fight 
constituencies where defeat was a fore- 
gone conclusion; it was felt, no doubt, 
that he would value the safe seat which 
be had earned all the more for having 
been made to wait a little time for it. He 
took his repeated rejections with the ut- 
most good-humor, assuring sympathizing 
friends that he was not at all discouraged, 
and that he would be in the House of 
Commons before many months were over, 
as, indeed, a personage of his great wealth 
had every right to be. I was therefore 
a good deal surprised when he stopped me 
in Pall Mall one raw January afternoon 
to beg that I would accompany him on a 
trip to his native land. 

‘“You should see Athens, my dear 
Gwynne,” he urged; ‘‘nobody’s educa- 
tion is complete until he has seen Athens. 
And do you not Jong for sunshine and 
blue skies?—you, who are always running 
away south for the winter, and who have 
no tiresome duties to detain you in our 
foggy island.” 

‘It is true that Iam a useless item of 
the community,” I replied, ‘‘ but how 
comes it that you, with your full recogni- 
tion of what you owe to your Queen and 
your country, can be spared for foreign 
travel, when a Gladstonian member may 
be carried off by typhoid or influenza at 
any moment?” 

He laughed in a slightly embarrassed 
way, and answered that the electric tele- 
graph had brought Greece within easy 
reach of England. Of course he might 
be summoned home, and of course in that 
case he would obey the summons, but he 
was anxious to revisit scenes with which 
he had not been familiar since his early 
childhood, and, for some reason which 
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was not made very apparent, he was par- 
ticularly anxious that I should bear him 
company on his proposed expedition. I 
am sorry to have to add that, by way of 
overcoming my hesitation, he promptly 
offered to pay all my expenses. One 
may be a very rich, very estimable, and 
very popular Greek merchant without 
being at all points a gentleman. How- 
ever, I did not take offence at the sugges- 
tion of this swarthy, eager-eyed little man, 
knowing that he did not mean to be of- 
fensive; and asI felt that I would just as 
soon go to Athens as to Cairo or Cannes, 
I said we would consider the matter set- 
tled, although I must claim the privilege 
of defraying my own hotel bills. 

He thanked me somewhat more pro- 
fusely than the occasion seemed to re- 
quire, but it was Theodoki’s habit to deal 
in superlatives. We started off together 
a few days later,and I must say that a 
more amiable and thoughtful travelling 
companion it has never been my good 
fortune to come across. Determined 
though I was to pay my own way, I 
could not very well avoid profiting by 
those minor luxuries of coupé-salons, spa- 
cious cabins, and obsequious valets de 
place which he appeared to think essen- 
tial,and had secured in advance, nor could 
I without churlishness refuse the frequent 
bottles of champagne and excellent cigars 
which he pressed upon me. Moreover, 
he left it entirely to me to say when and 
where we should halt on our progress, 
and submitted uncomplainingly to be de- 
tained for two days in Paris, notwith- 
standing the evident hurry that he was 
in to reach his journey’s end. Had I been 
a capitalist I should have been inclined 
to suspect that he wanted me to buy shares 
in the Corinth Canal or some similar un- 
dertaking; but, for obvious reasons, no 
such design could be in his mind, and I 
was forced to the agreeable conclusion 
that he was attached to me for my own 
sake. After all, there have been, and 
still are,a few people whose odd taste 
takes that form of oddity. 

Now all this, supplemented by the glo- 
rious weather with which we were lucky 
enough to be blessed, caused me to arrive 
at the Athens railway station in the best 
of good-humors. Our voyage from Brin- 
disi to New Corinth, over sunny or moon- 
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lit seas, past the lovely olive-clad Ionian 
Islands, and within sight of the snowy 
summits of Acarnania and Attolia, had 
been most enjoyable; the crawling rail- 
way journey thence along the face of the 
cliffs which overlook the fair Gulf of Sal- 
amis had not wearied me, and Theodoki’s 
knowledge of the language had saved us 
all annoyance from custom-house officials 
and other troublesome persons. I could 
not help ejaculating, as we drove up tow- 
ards our hotel, with the Acropolis tower- 
ing above us, and the outline of the Par- 
thenon cut out clearly against a saffron 
sky, ‘‘My dear fellow, what a country to 
have renounced!” 

‘*But I have not renounced it,” he re- 
turned, in his quick, eager way; ‘‘oh no, 
not at all have I renounced it! Iam an 
Englishman, yes—that was necessary for a 
number of reasons. But that I have ever 
forgotten what is due from me to the land 
of my birth—well, you shall ask some of 


the gentlemen with whom I hope to make 
you acquainted here, and see what they 
will tell you.” 

Indeed, I believe it was true enough 
that he had contributed liberally towards 
fomenting sundry abortive breaches of 


tle peace. 

But it was not in order to stir up strife 
in Crete, or to afford substantial encour- 
agement to those (a few such persons sur- 
vive, I believe) who still dream of repla- 
cing the unspeakable Turk by a guaran- 
teed Greek Empire, that my impulsive 
little friend had dragged me all the way 
from London to that modern Hotel d’An- 
gleterre which faces the equally modern 
and far more hideous structure where his 
Majesty the King of the Hellenes is con- 
demned to reside. His true motive for 
acting as he had done was revealed to me 
before I went to bed that evening, and if 
it was less flattering to my self-esteem 
than the hypothesis which I mentioned 
just now. it was more intelligible, as well 
as more amusing. 

I never was more astonished in my life 
than when I beheld Lady Susan Heneage 
sailing out of the table-d'héte room, fol- 
lowed by her beautiful daughter. I had 
had no notion that they were in Athens, 
and our mutual greetings were of the 
warmest character, although if we had 
met in London an exchange of nods 
would, I dare say, have satisfied all three 
of us. It is wonderful how fond one be- 
comes of one’s friends when one comes 
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across them unexpectedly in a foreign 
land; besides which I have a genuine af- 
fection for Lady Susan, who is a connec- 
tion—I might almost say a relation—of 
mine. As for Angelica, it is always a 
pleasure to look at her, with her classic 
features, her pale golden hair, her china- 
blue eyes, her tall well-set-up figure, and 
that air of serene repose which is her 
birthright. NowI had not been chatter- 
ing with them for five minutes, and had 
hardly had time to hear how they had 
been induced to visit Greece by the per- 
suasions of Sir Herbert Farquhar, who 
was at that time her Britannic Majesty’s 
representative at the Hellenic court, be- 
fore I perceived that the pleasure which 
I felt in contemplating Angelica was par 
ticipated in to the fullest extent by my 
good friend Theodoki, who was fidgeting 
aboutin the background, and whose usual 
happily self-confident manner had been 
replaced by a comic mixture of excite- 
ment and bashfulness. tven while I 
was introducing him in due form I di- 
vined his thinly veiled secret. He, at all 
events, was evidently not in the least sur- 
prised to see the Heneages. 

Lady Susan put up her glasses and said, 
very graciously: ‘‘Oh, but I don’t think 
any introduction is required. Surely we 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Theodoki 
in Scotland last autumn, had we not? 
How odd that we should renew acquaint- 
ance with him in his own country!” 

I don’t know whether Angelica thought 
it odd—so far as 1am aware nothing ever 
startles or surprises Angelica — but she 
made Theodoki happy by shaking hands 
with him and smiling upon him; after 
which we all went up stairs together to 
the Heneages'’ sitting-room, and compared 
impressions de voyage. 

I am not, I regret to say, a young man, 
although I believe I may claim to have 
the advantage of Lady Susan by a lustre 
or so; but in any case it would have been 
obviously in accordance with the fitness 
of things that I should exert myself to 
entertain her, while it was only to be ex- 
pected that Angelica and my friend should 
draw a little away from us after a time 
and entertain one another. They drew 
away as far as the balcony overlooking 
the dusty Palace Square, which gave Lady 
Susan an opportunity of putting sundry 
questions, to which I made reply after a 
fashion at once truthful and, I imagine, 
satisfactory. Theodoki was a Greek mer- 
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chant of unblemished reputation and in- 
disputable wealth; there was not much 
more than that to be said about him, ex- 
cept that he knew lots of people, and that 
he had in all probability a Parliamentary 
career before him. His pedigree, to be 
sure, was not likely to bear close scrutiny ; 
but who cares for pedigree in these days? 
The Heneages were not well off, and An- 
gelica, despite her beauty, remained un- 
married after two London seasons; for 
my own part, I deemed Lady Susan fully 
justified in permitting her daughter to 
brave the risks of the night air. 

After we had taken our leave, Theodo- 
ki’s almond-shaped eyes were turned upon 
mine with a timid «imploring expression 
which would have softened the hardest 
heart. ‘‘ Don’t be too severe upon me,” 
they seemed to say; ‘‘ I have humbugged 
you a little, I confess, but don’t you see 
what an immense difference it makes to 
me to be here in the character of your 
friend? I might have come alone, no 
doubt, but if I had done that it would 
have taken me a very long time to arrive 
at that footing of intimacy to which I 
now hope to be admitted without difficul- 
ty through you. How do I know, indeed, 
that these ladies would even have deigned 
to recognize me at all?” 

I admitted the force of this unspoken 
plea, and I liked the little man all the 
better for his diffidence. In some r-- 
spects, as I had often had occasion to 
observe, he was quite aware of his own 
value; but as regarded the gir], for whom 
he had conceived an overwhelming pas- 
sion, he was, and always remained, mod- 
esty itself. He seemed to think—I sup- 
pose he really did think—that her nature 
was as angelic as her name. 

Her nature was well enough, and ap- 
peared to be more equable and amiable 
than the average nature even to my im- 
partial elderly judgment. Whether she 
was within measurable distance of return- 
ing Theodoki’s red-hot love I found it 
impossible to say, after watching her for 
many days. Ignorant of its existence 
she could not have been, for never did I 
see a mortal more bent upon proclaiming 
to all whom it might concern, as well as 
to all whom it did not, that he was a wo- 
man’s slave. Flowers are not very dear 
in Athens, yet Iam sure he must have 
expended a small fortune in purchasing 
those masses of them beneath which 
Lady Susan’s breakfast table groaned 
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every morning; a carriage—Theodoki's 
carriage, which he had hired by the 
month—was perpetually waiting to con- 
vey the ladies to and from those places 
of interest that their guide-book ordered 
them to inspect; if he himself was in- 
vited to take a seat in it, his eyes ex- 
pressed a humble gratitude more elo- 
quent than any words, though I must 
say that he was.seldom at a loss for the 
latter. In that respect he differed from 
his adored, who may have considered that 
she was amply fulfilling her duty to so- 
ciety by being so beautiful and smiling 
so sweetly. 

As for me, I had, I must thankfully 
own, a very pleasant time of it during 
those days of hot, sunny, cloudless wea- 
ther—a very much pleasanter time, no 
doubt, than fell to the lot of my poor 
friend, who was probably in no mood to 
appreciate the charms of climate, scenery, 
and undying historical associations. Yet 
I dare say he would not have cared to 
change places with me—so dear are our 
discomforts to us under certain well-known 
conditions. For the rest, a somewhat ex- 
aggerated self-distrust was, so far, the 
worst of the discomforts with which this 
ardent lover had to put up. Both Lady 
Susan and her daughter were as kind as 
possible to him, allowing him to arrange 
excursions for them, partaking every now 
and then of the recherché little dinners 
which he managed somehow or other to 
procure for their benefit, and, in short, 
giving him every apparent encourage- 
ment. From the pangs of jealousy, or 
any excuse for them, he was fortunately 
free; for Sir Herbert Farquhar was a 
married man of nearer sixty than fif- 
ty, while his friend, Mr. Charles Hadow, 
M.P., who was staying with him, and who 
frequently accompanied us on our walks 
and drives, was sufficiently advanced in 
life to adopt a paternal tone when ad- 
dressing the fair Angelica. 

This tall slim politician, with the slight- 
ly grizzled beard and the mildly satirical 
manner, would have been a capital match 
for Miss Heneage had his inclinations 
moved him in the direction of matrimo- 
ny; for he was rich, well born, and had 
twice been a cabinet minister. But it 
was notorious that he was not a marrying 
man, and the mothers of Mayfair and Bel- 
gravia had long ago given him up as hope- 
less. He was a good deal amused by the 
undisguised little love-comedy which was 
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being enacted under our noses, and used 
to laugh, not ill-naturedly, at the vigor 
and earnestness which Theodoki threw 
into his part. 

‘“What a waste of energy!” he ex- 
claimed, as he and I were descending the 
slopes of Lycabettus one evening, Angel- 
ica and Theodoki leading the way tow- 
ards the carriage, which Lady Susan had 
declined to quit. ‘‘If love were not pro- 
verbially blind, surely that unhappy man 
would see that all this fuss can neither 
help nor hinder him. It’s comic; but it’s 
a little bit pathetic too.” 

‘*He certainly does his wooing with a 
will,” I remarked. ‘‘ But why shouldn't 
he? Courtship is a necessary preliminary 
to a proposal in due form. At least it 
has always been considered so.”’ 

‘*Oh, it is necessary and useful in the 
majority of cases, I admit,” answered Mr. 
Hadow, ‘‘ but not in this particular case. 
Miss Heneage, you may depend upon it, has 
quite decided by this time whether she 
means to accept your little Anglo-Greek 
or not, and nothing that he can say or do 
will make her alter her decision.” 

‘*In other words, you think she has no 
heart at all.” 

‘I don’t say that; there isn’t evidence 
enough before us to enable us to pro- 
nounce upon such aquestion. But I think 
she has a mind, and I am sure she must 
have made it up. What would be ex- 
tremely entertaining would be the ap- 
pearance of a rival upon the scene.” 

That form of entertainment was for the 
moment denied to us, though we were to 
be provided with it at a later date. Dur- 
ing three weeks, at least, Theodoki had 
things all his own way, and if he was 
not happy, that was only because he per- 
versely refused to believe in the good for- 
tune which, I saw no reason to doubt, 
might be his for the asking. He did not 
conceal from me—indeed, it would have 
been absurd to attempt concealment — 
what his wishes were. He jumped for 
joy when I assured him that in my opin- 
ion the alliance for which he tremulously 
hoped would be no misalliance, but I 
could not persuade him to speak out boldly 
and have done with it. 

‘No, no!” he exclaimed, shrinking back 
in alarm; ‘‘you do not realize, my dear 
Gwynne, what presumption that would 
be! Whoam I, an ugly, swarthy nobody, 
to offer myself toa lady who has some of 
the best blood in England in her veins, 


besides being the most divine woman in 
the whole world? She does not discour- 
age me, yousay. Ah! but how can I tell 
that that is not only the effect of her good 
ness and kindness? No; if I act in a 
hurry, I may lose all.” 

I told him, what was the truth, that he 
was by no means ugly, that time could 
hardly be expected to bring about much 
alteration in his complexion, and that a 
man of his great possessions and influen- 
tial acquaintance must not be set down as 
a nobody; but he shook his head. 

‘*Consider!” said he. ‘‘I propose—I 
am refused—what happens then? Neces- 
sarily I leave Athens, and all these agree 
able expeditions and modest little festiv 
ities, which I venture to hope have not 
been altogether without attraction for 
you, my friend, cease. Give me at least 
until Easter.” 

Well, there was something in that, 
though it might have been more delicately 
put. Afterall, it was no business of mine 
to bring a state of things which, as I have 
said before, I enjoyed to a premature 
close. 

So we continued, without interference 
on my part, to make ourselves familiar 
in a leisurely, comfortable fashion with 
Athens and its neighborhood. We sat 
beneath the gigantic but exquisitely grace 
ful columns of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius on warm afternoons; the sol 
emn silence of the vast Parthenon wel- 
comed us by moonlight: we scaled the 
heights of Pentelicus; we drove over un- 
metalled roads across the brown plains, 
where wild-looking shepherds eyed us 
askance; we rode on mules up to the 
wooded gorge of the Phylae. And al- 
ways and everywhere there was the same 
brilliantly blue sky, the same indescriba- 
bly clear atmosphere. One could have 
done with a little less dust, it is true. I 
am told that rain sometimes falls in Ath- 
ens, but I have difficulty in believing the 
statement. 

We were then in Lent, a season ob- 
served somewhat more strictly by mem- 
bers of the Orthodox communion than 
by other branches of the Church Catho- 
lic, so that very little in the shape of so- 
cial entertainment could be afforded to 
two ladies who were accustomed to adorn 
society; still, we saw a certain number of 
people in a quiet way. There was the 
staff of the British legation, there were 
sundry foreign diplomatists, there were 
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Theodoki’s political friends—bright-eyed, 
keen - witted gentlemen, most of whom 
spoke English fluently, and who im- 
pressed the observant stranger with the 
idea that they would be a troublesome sort 
of persons to have in opposition. And, 
as far as I could make out, almost all of 
them were in opposition just then. These 
made up a sufficiently amusing little 
coterie to satisfy the requirements of 
Lady Susan, who liked variety, and was 
fond of enlarging her mental horizon. 
They were, one and all, devoted to that 
very charming and sprightly old lady; it 
was doubtless as well that they were not 
equally devoted to her daughter, whose 
physical attractions they acknowledged, 
but who seldom exerted herself to talk to 
them. I recollect remarking to Mr. Ha- 
dow that Angelica might have been a 
duchess by that time if only she had real- 
ized that there is no demand for deaf and 
dumb wives; to which he replied, with a 
smile, that many a man would be more 
than thankful were his wife to be sud- 
denly smitten with the latter affliction. 

‘** And do not,” he added, ‘‘ fall into the 
mistake of imagining that Miss Heneage 
is deaf. She hears all that it is necessary 
for her to hear, and she speaks when she 
has anything to say. If she does not say 
much to these men, that is presumably 
because the political squabbles of a little 
country which is playing at being a big 
one don’t interest her. Marriageable 
men, I grant you, are more or less inter- 
esting to every unmarried woman; but 
as none of these can be considered as be- 
longing to that category, they haven’t the 
smallest claim upon her attention.” 

Why, then, did she eventually see fit 
to make an exception in favor of that 
handsome picturesque giant Mavropetros? 
I had no idea at the time, and I must 
frankly own that I have no idea now; all 
I can say is that several plausible reasons 
for her conduct might have been put for- 
ward—his handsomeness and picturesque- 
ness, a desire to bring the hesitating 
Theodoki to the point—anything that 
anybody likes. As for me,I shall not be 
found endeavoring at my time of life to 
explain feminine caprice. It was, I think, 
by Sir Herbert Farquhar that Mavrope- 
tros was introduced to Miss Heneage; 
certainly it was not by Theodoki, who 
had no previous knowledge of him save 
by name, and who heartily disliked him 
from the outset, although some days pass- 
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ed before he began to hate him with a 
bitter hatred. 

There is no aristocracy in modern 
Greece; yet certain families there are 
which can and do boast of an intermina- 
ble lineage, and Mavropetros, it appeared, 
was the head of one of these. The de- 
scendant of a long line of Mainote chiefs, 
he owned, I believe, a considerable tract 
of country in that little-visited district of 
the Morea, and if he no longer practised 
brigandage when at home,after the fashion 
of his ancestors, he looked as if he would 
like nothing better than to do so. For 
his compatriots in general, and for the 
mercantile section of them in particular, 
he entertained and exhibited feelings of 
the most supreme disdain; he was not 
too loyal a subject of King George, and 
was seldom seen in Athens, where, how- 
ever, he was always received with a cer- 
tain amount of attention and respect. It 
was, I understood, thought worth while 
to keep him in good-humor; because, al- 
though he was not wealthy, and his power 
had ceased to be on a par with that of his 
forefathers, the numerous clansmen who 
owed him allegiance were still sure to 
obey any orders that it might please him 
to give them. Upon the whole, an inter- 
esting and original personage, with his 
tall, well-knit, muscular figure, his hook- 
nose, his enormous upturned mustache, 
and his almost comically haughty gait. 
Not exactly the sort of man one might 
have thought to commend himself favor- 
ably to a sophisticated London young 
lady or to be attracted by her; but there 
is really no accounting for the inconse- 
quent ways of one’s fellow-creatures. 

The conscientious historian can but 
narrate facts, and a perplexing as well as 
vexatious fact it was that this somewhat 
fantastic Mavropetros took Angelica’s 
fancy. From the afternoon when he 
first formally called upon her mother at 
the Hotel d’Angleterre she was at some 
pains to captivate him, and from that first 
afternoon her success was indisputable. 
He came again on the morrow and on 
the succeeding day, after which he be- 
came one of ourselves, stalking beside us 
when we took our walks abroad, and mak- 
ing his appearance, as a matter of course, 
every morning to inquire what the pro- 
gramme was for the day. His manners, 
I am bound to admit, were simple and 
pleasant when he chose to unbend, nor 
could I help liking him, although I felt 
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that I ought, on poor Theodoki’s account, 
to regard him asa foe. For his manner to 
Theodoki was, I am sorry to say, nothing 
short of downright insulting. He looked 
down—literally and figuratively down— 
upon his fellow-countryman with a con- 
tempt which was accentuated by the tone 
of his voice on the few occasions when he 
was compelled to address the latter di- 
rectly; in alluding to him he spoke of 
him always (I forgot to mention that 
French was the only foreign language of 
which he had any knowledge) as ‘‘ cette 
espece de petit Juif levantin,” though 
Theodoki was neither the one nor the 
other; he did not conceal his amazement 
at finding such a person upon terms of 
friendship with two gentlewomen. As 
for the existence of any possible rivalry 
between them, I am quite sure that he 
would have laughed such an idea to 
scorn; and, in truth, there could be no 
such rivalry. This was what I strove 
to convince Theodoki, who came to me, 
grinding his teeth with rage and despair, 
to say that this new state of things was 
unbearable. 

‘“My dear fellow,” I remonstrated, 
‘‘ what is the use of getting angry over a 
contingency which can never, in the na- 
ture of things, arise? Even admitting, 
what I should think is highly improbable, 
that this barbarian chieftain really con- 
templates inviting Miss Heneage to share 
his romantic lot, can you for one moment 
imagine that she would be allowed to ac- 
cept him? You, who are a British sub- 
ject, with a large fortune, are an eligible 
suitor, whereas he must of necessity be 
absolutely and ridiculously out of the 
question. One doesn’t expect him to be 
acquainted with all the developments of 
modern civilization, but surely you ought 
to realize what they are! For Heaven's 
sake, don’t go and get yourself and every- 
body else into trouble by quarrelling with 
the man!” 

“Tf only I could pick a quarrel with 
him,” returned Theodoki, savagely-—The- 
odoki could look quite alarmingly savage 
upon occasion—“ that would be the hap- 
piest day of my life! But you do not 
know these Mainotes. He would never 
condescend to fight with me—never!” 

‘* Well, lam glad of that,” I observed, 
phlegmatically. 

‘* You are glad! You are glad! 
you call yourself my friend!” 

The little man skipped about the room, 
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throwing up his arms, clinching his fists, 
and hissing out execrations, until I really 
began to be afraid that he would have a 
fit. 

“You shall not quarrel with me, any- 
how,” said I at length; and when I had 
managed to reduce him to a frame of 
mind more nearly approaching sanity, I 
ventured to give him a few hints for the 
discomfiture of his rival which I thought 
might be of service to him. Civilized 
men, I represented, no longer settled their 
differences with fire and sword, and al- 
though he did not at all agree with me, he 
was brought to see that he possessed other 
weapons which might be utilized with pos- 
sible advantage. 

I declare that I made these suggestions 
merely in the interests of peace, and to 
enable him to let steam off. I was as 
certain as I could be of anything that 
Angelica had far too much common-sense 
to fall in love with an inadmissible wooer, 
and my sole object was to avert a dis- 
agreeable row. But I confess that Theod- 
oki took my advice rather more literally 
than I had meant him todo. He was a 
very clever and very well informed little 
fellow, while Mavropetros was ludicrous- 
ly ignorant of history, geography, sci- 
ence, and the arts. It was no very hard 
matter to lay traps for the exposure of 
that supercilious gentleman’s ignorance, 
and Theodoki did this with such skill that 
neither Lady Susan nor Angelica could 
always maintain a proper air of gravity 
when the victim blundered headlong into 
them. 

‘‘How can you be so cruel?’ Angelica 
would sometimes murmur, reproachfully, 
to my friend, who would rub his hands 
with glee, and wink at me by stealth. 

It was rather like a combat between a 
lion and a monkey, and one could not but 
wonder at times how long it would be be- 
fore the noble ire of the lion broke forth. 
Once or twice he did throw a half-doubt- 
ful, half-fierce glance at his nimble an- 
tagonist, as if meditating a stroke of the 
paw, but nothing came of it. So long as 
Angelica was kind to him—and naturally 
she took extra trouble to be kind to him 
after having laughed in his face—he ap- 
peared to be satisfied. Meanwhile the 
spectacle was not devoid of amusement for 
by-standers. 

‘Greek has met Greek,” Mr. Hadow 
remarked to me one day; ‘‘we may now 
expect the tug of war to begin.” 
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II. 

War, as we know, may be carried on in 
all manner of ways, and it may be that 
the method of conducting hostilities which 
I had recommended to Theodoki was not 
the most dignified imaginable. At least, 
however, I may claim for it that it an- 
swered the purpose which it had been in- 
tended to serve, inasmuch as it kept him 
from flying at the throat of the haughty 
Mavropetros. Furthermore, it really did 
seem as if, despite ali provocation, that 
magnificent person deemed it beneath 
him to notice the impertinences of a mere 
trader. He was, I believe, sometimes pro- 
voked; more than once I saw a dark flush 
mount up to his high cheek-bones; but 
he never retorted upon his assailant, 
whose very presence, indeed, he was ac- 
customed to ignore. Very likely he knew 
how maddening this mode of treatment 
must be to Theodoki; nor can Angelica 
have been altogether unaware of it. 

Nevertheless, she pretended to be, when 
at length I—feeling every day as if I were 
smoking in a powder-magazine—ventured 
upon a humble and veiled remonstrance. 
She opened her blue eyes at me, and re- 
turned my accusing gaze with a smile of 
innocent and childlike amazement. What 
could I mean? Aggravating to Mr. The- 
odoki, who had been so kind and nice to 
them, and whom she liked so much—she 
was so very, very sorry! Would I mind 
telling her in what way she had been 
guilty of such stupidity and apparent in- 
gratitude, so that she might try to be less 
clumsy in future? 

‘*T should be the last person in the 
world to charge you with clumsiness,” I 
replied; ‘‘and as for stupidity, I am so 
sure of your being free from that vice 
that I hardly like to point out to you an 
obvious way of being pleasant to Theod- 
oki, supposing that you wish to be so. 
The thing, as of course you know, can be 
done with very great ease by being just a 
shade less pleasant to Mavropetros.” 

She wrinkled up her smooth forehead 
and looked distressed. ‘‘ Ah, yes; they 
don’t like one another, do they?” she said. 
‘What a pity it is, when they are both 
so charming in their respective fashions! 
But really I am afraid I can’t help it. 
One feels rather awkwardly placed when 
one is told that the only way of giving 
satisfaction to one friend is to be rude to 
another.” 

I don’t think she felt awkwardly placed 
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at all; I think she was enjoying herself 
immensely, and my conviction is that 
these demure women are, as a rule, more 
dangerous and more versed in the art of 
flirtation than the fast and emancipated 
brigade. However, it was plain that I 
should do no good by upbraiding her, and, 
upon the whole, common-sense seemed to 
lead to the comforting conclusion that 
she meant to make Theodoki happy in 
the long-run. Assuredly she could not 
mean to espouse Mavropetros, who was 
altogether impossible, and who, besides, 
was to return to his native fastnesses im- 
mediately after Easter. If only a breach 
of the peace can be averted between this 
and then, I thought, all will doubtless be 
well. 

Easter, as it is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary to state, is by far the most important 
festival of the year in those countries 
where the Orthodox Church of the Kast 
maintains her sway, and in Greece its ap- 
proach is hailed with all the greater dem- 
onstrations of joy, public and private, 
by reason of the forty days of very severe 
abstinence which have preceded it. The- 
odoki, who was a professed agnostic, had 
not, to be sure, that reason to rejoice that 
the season of national feasting was now 
close upon us; but, on the other hand, he 
knew that he was shortly to be delivered 
from his hated rival, while Mavropetros, 
a strict observer of religious ordinances, 
had been growing so visibly thin and 
gaunt of late that the expectant gleam in 
his eyes could readily be accounted for. 
Anyhow, they were both in very fairly 
good humor on Easter eve, when the 
whole population turned out into the 
streets, and when we ourselves elbowed 
our way towards the open space in front 
of the cathedral to receive such share of 
the Archbishop’s benediction as could be 
expected to fall upon schismatics. 

The Legation people had obtained a 
place within the building for Lady Susan, 
who preferred to attend a ceremony at 
which the royal family and all the high 
dignitaries of the realm were to be pres- 
ent; but we, who did not fear the dense 
crowd nor the somewhat nipping air of a 
clear night, had decided, on Mavropetros’s 
advice, to remain outside with the popu- 
lace, every member of which carried an 
unlighted taper, so that we might wit- 
ness the striking coup d’cil afforded by 
the simultaneous kindling of these to wel- 
come the appearance of the Archbishop 
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on the cathedral steps. Down Hermes 
Street we advanced, not without diffi- 
culty, Angelica guarded by a gigantic 
protector on the right and a diminutive 
one on the left, while Mr. Hadow and I 
brought up the rear. There was a good 
deal of inevitable pushing and jostling; 
but a Greek crowd is very good-natured, 
when it is not very much the reverse, 
and we reached our destination in good 
time. Mavropetros stalked straight into 
one of the houses overlooking the square, 
beckoned to us to follow him up stairs, 
and ordered, rather than requested, the 
group of persons who were congregated 
before the open window to make room 
for Miss Heneage. This they did with 
the utmost willingness on learning that 
we were foreigners; and, indeed, I must 
say that I have never met with greater 
kindness or courtesy anywhere than at 
the hands of a nation which (owing to 
financial difficulties) is now being pretty 
freely abused all round. 

We had not to wait long before, upon 
the stroke of midnight, the cathedral doors 
were flung back and the gray- bearded 
Archbishop emerged, attended by his 
priestly satellites, and followed by a 
throng of bedizened officials. His appear- 
ance was the signal for a deafening din, 
saused by the discharge of pistols, rock- 
ets, and squibs; the dark assemblage be- 
neath us broke out suddenly into a firma- 
ment of twinkling lights, and, as the cus- 
tom is, every man and woman embraced 
his or her nearest neighbor, exclaiming, 
‘* Christ is risen!” while the response, 
‘* He is risen indeed!” floated upwards to 
the skies. It was a scene to stir the emo- 
tions; and, for my part, I could have done 
very well without the additional emotion 
which it was destined to arouse in the 
breasts of some of us. 

Mavropetros really ought to have 
known better; yet I doubt whether he 
meant any harm, or supposed that he 
was in any way transgressing the limits 
of propriety, when he clasped Angelica in 
his arms and imprinted a resounding sa- 
lute upon her brow, crying, ‘* Christos 
aneste!” She disengaged herself and 
drew back, blushing a good deal, while I 
glanced apprehensively over my shoulder 
at Theodoki. I saw, alas! very much 
what I had expected to see. My friend’s 
face, upon which the full glare of the 
light from outside fell, was livid with 
rage; his eyes were blazing; his lips 


were drawn back, displaying his white 
teeth. I instinctively threw out my 
arm to stop him; but he flung me aside, 
and sprang upon the offender like a little 
wild-cat, hissing in his ear, as he gripped 
him by the elbow: ‘‘ You shall answer to 
me for this, sir! You have publicly in- 
sulted a lady who is my friend. I de- 
mand satisfaction !” 

He spoke in French, that being the 
language that we were accustomed to 
use when Mavropetros was with us, and 
the latter replied, contemptuously, in the 
same tongue: ‘‘ Tais-toi, mon petit! on 
ne se dispute pas devant les femmes. 
Tu me parleras plus tard, toi.” 

It would have been impossible to em- 
ploy a more insulting mode of address, 
and sorry though I was to think a duel 
was inevitable, I could not but feel with 
Theodoki that no alternative now re- 
mained. The poor little fellow was so 
exultant, as we walked back towards the 
hotel together, that I believe he almost 
forgot Mavropetros’s offence, which An- 
gelica, on her side, appeared to have con- 
doned. 

‘*Aha!” he eried, rubbing his hands; 
‘he cannot escape me now; and with 
sword or with pistol I am ready to give 
him his lesson! He cannot refuse to 
meet me—you must see for yourself, 
Gwynne, that he cannot refuse to meet 
me!” 

‘* Not very well, unless he apologizes,” 
I was compelled to own. 

‘**Apologize! You think a Mainote 
will ever apologize? No, he will not do 
that; but he will consider that he is pay- 
ing me a wonderful compliment in fight- 
ing me.” 

That, in truth, as subsequently appear- 
ed, was the view that Mavropetros took 
of the matter. Two days elapsed, and 
numerous pourparlers were exchanged 
between his friends and the gentlemen 
who had undertaken to act for Theodoki 
before final arrangements for a hostile 
meeting were agreed upon, and during 
that time I had much ado to keep the 
ladies from getting wind of an affair 
about which all Athens was talking. 
Mavropetros had the good taste to absent 
himself, and Angelica was particularly 
gracious to her remaining admirer, whose 
hopes and spirits had once more risen to 
a high level. She made no allusion to 
the slight altercation which had taken 
place in her presence on Easter eve; I 
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was inclined to hope that, in the confu- 
sion of the moment, she had failed to no- 
tice it. 

On the third day Theodoki, beaming 
with delight, informed me that all was 
settled. He was to meet his antagonist 
early the next morning with pistols, and 
as to the result of the combat he ex- 
pressed himself with a confidence which 
seemed to me a little premature. 

‘**Oh, it is possible that the man may 
be a good shot,” said he, carelessly, in an- 
swer to some observations of mine; ‘‘ but 
if he is as good a shot as I am I shall be 
surprised. What you may take for cer- 
tain is that I shall hit him, and although 
I do not intend to kill him, I shall send 
him to bed for some weeks. For the 
rest, it is not the question of whether I 
shall be wounded or not that has been 
troubling me. It has been no easy mat- 
ter, I can tell you, to persuade him that 
he could meet me without losing caste. 
Only when I instructed my seconds to 
say that I would strike him across the 
face publicly if he refused did he consent 
to waive his objections. Enfin! all’s 
well that ends well.” 

I was strolling across the Palace Square 
with Theodoki when I was made the re- 
cipient of these confidences, and as we 
passed in front of the café at the corner, 
where young Greece is wont to sip mas- 
tika and smoke cigarettes all day long, 
whom should we encounter, face to face, 
but the redoubtable Mavropetros himself? 
He was walking with a friend of his, a 
certain Deputy whom I knew slightly, 
and I must say that his demeanor on 
recognizing us was decidedly provoca- 
tive. He laughed, turned to his com- 
panion and made some remark, the 
meaning of which I did not understand, 
but which was subsequently explained to 
me by Theodoki. It appears that what 
he said was, ‘‘I shall count upon your 
joining our party at Kalamata, then, the 
day after to-morrow.” 

Now this does not sound such a very 
offensive observation to make; but when 
it is remembered that Kalamata (near 
which place Mavropetros resided) is situ- 
ated at the southern extremity of the Pel- 
oponnesus, and cannot be approached 
from Athens save by road or sea, it will 
be perceived that the inference was slight- 
ly disquieting to a gentleman who pro- 
posed to shoot the speaker on the mor- 
row. At any rate, Theodoki chose to 
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consider it so, and violated all etiquette 
by promptly accosting his adversary. 

‘* You will not go to Kalamata or any- 
where else until you have given me the 
satisfaction that you have promised. 
Rest assured of that, sir,” said he, reso- 
lutely. 

Mavropetros stared down at him with 
ineffable disdain. ‘‘Je n'ai pas d’explica- 
tions a te donner, petit bonhomme,” said 
he. For he never condescended to use 
his own language in addressing one 
whom it was his pleasure to regard as a 
species of mongrel foreigner. 

What possessed Theodoki I can’t think. 
Perhaps he really thought that Mavrope- 
tros meant to elude him; perhaps he was 
overcome by a sudden access of unreason- 
ing passion. Whatever may have been 
his motive, I grieve to say that he did an 
utterly unpardonable thing. Raising 
himself on tiptoe, he shortened his cane 
in his hand, and struck the other lightly 
upon the cheek with it. The blow in it- 


self was nothing; but the action, alas! 
was one of which no gentleman could 
have been guilty under the circumstances. 
This, I think, was what chiefly impressed 


itself upon me, with a thrill of horror, at 
the moment; and this, unhappily, was 
what everybody else concerned felt after- 
wards in cold blood. 

There was no fracas, although there 
was a considerable disturbance. Wheth- 
er Mavropetros made any attempt at im- 
mediate reprisals or not I cannot say, for 
I lost sight of him in the crowd of on- 
lookers, who with one consent rushed 
forth from the café and surrounded him 
and us. An immense uproar and babble 
of voices rose into the air. Much gestic- 
ulation and some pushing followed. I 
remember that one excited old gentleman 
with a gray mustache executed a sort of 
dance round us, uttering wrathful ejacu- 
lations unintelligible tome. For my own 
part, I had gripped Theodoki by the arm, 
thinking that the only thing to be done 
was to get him away at once. Presently 
I had hurried him off down a side street 
—catching a glimpse as I did so of the 
tall, receding figure of Mavropetros, who 
appeared to have been taken into custody 
by a posse of his friends—and then I set 
to work to scold the insensate aggressor 
roundly. 

‘*T am no authority upon duelling or 
the punctilio connected with it,” said I, 
‘but it is very evident to me that you 
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have disgraced yourself. You had no 
right to speak to the man at all, still less 
had you any right to lift your hand 
against him. If he now refuses to grant 
you what is called the satisfaction due to 
a gentleman, you will have no ground 
for complaint that I can see. What were 
you thinking about to forget yourself in 
that unheard-of way?” 

Poor little Theodoki was as meek and 
submissive as anybody could have wished 
him to be—all the fury gone out of him, 
and nothing but tardy self-reproach and 
shame left. I think there were tears in 
his eyes, and I am sure there were tears 
in his voice, as he answered, despairingly : 

‘‘It was my temper, Gwynne—my ac- 
cursed temper, which all these years of 
residence in London have not subdued. 
What would you have? I am a South- 
erner by birth, and we Southerners, when 
we are angry, the blood mounts to our 
heads, we go mad, we know not what we 
do.” 

‘*The question,” I remarked, ‘‘ is, what 
will Mavropetros do? If he were an Eng- 
lishman, I should say that he would take 
the first opportunity of horsewhipping 
you in public.” For the truth is that I 
was beginning to be a little sorry for my 
luckless friend, and I did not wish him to 
think that I sympathized with him at all. 

‘I suppose so,” he agreed, dejectedly. 
‘*But it does not much matter. The one 
certain thing is that, as you say, I have 
forfeited all claim to satisfaction. I think 
I had better go and drown myself.”’ 

I could no longer hold out against such 
pathetic contrition. ‘‘ Well, well,” I said, 
‘‘we must think what can be done. If 
you were to offer a very humble apology 
to his seconds—” 

‘“Ah, bah!” he interrupted, with a 
dreary laugh; ‘‘do you suppose that they 
would even listen? I tell you there is 
not a man here who would be seen speak- 
ing to me after this. I must not leave 
Athens, but I must not expose you or—or 
the ladies to annoyance by remaining any 
longer where I am now. If perchance 
you should be asked what has become of 
me, will you kindly say that I am to be 
heard of at the Hétel des Etrangers?” 

I endeavored to dissuade him from 
what appeared to me to be an uncalled- 
for step, representing that he could hard- 
ly take it without giving some explana- 
tion to Lady Susan and Miss Heneage, 
who ought not to be made aware that 


any quarrel at all existed between two of 
their friends; but he shook his head. 

‘*They cannot help hearing of it,” he 
answered. ‘‘ What has happened will be 
all over Athens by this time; and if no- 
body tells them before the evening, the 
newspapers will tell them then. Let me 
go, Gwynne; I must not lose time in get- 
ting my things packed.” 

He was so determined about it that | 
had to desist from my remonstrances. | 
walked back with him to the hotel, the 
hall porter and the waiters staring at us, 
as I could not help noticing, in an odd, 
scared sort of way, and there we parted. 
As for me, not caring to be the first to 
impart evil tidings, I betook myself to 
the Legation (where I found everybody 
already discussing the extraordinary con- 
duct of my unfortunate friend), and it 
was not until late in the afternoon that I 
made up my mind to enter Lady Susan’s 
sitting-room, 

I soon found, to my surprise, that they 
were still in ignorance of the local scan- 
dal, and what surprised me even more 
was to learn that Mavropetros had only 
just left them. 

‘*He has been sitting a long time with 
us, and has been so chatty and pleasant,” 
Lady Susan told me. ‘‘ Really there is 
something very attractive and rather dis- 
tinguished about a downright savage, 
when he is pleased to treat you as a 
friend, and if it were not for the impossi- 
ble journey, I should be almost inclined 
to spend next week with him, as he im- 
plored us to do, in the remote castle where 
he dwells.” 

‘**Oh, he invited you to stay with him, 
did he?” said I. ‘‘Is he leaving for the 
Morea at once, then?” 

‘Yes. He came to say good-by, as he 
is starting to-night. He had some en- 
gagement for to-morrow, it seems, but he 
has now been released from it, and he is 
in a hurry to get home.” 

Well, that was in a measure reassur- 
ing, though puzzling. I could hardly be- 
lieve that Mavropetros was the man to 
take no further notice of a personal as- 
sault; still, I could not, of course, pre- 
tend to any accurate knowledge of the 
customs of the country. 

‘* What have you been doing with your- 
self all day?’ Lady Susan inquired pres- 
ently. ‘‘And what has become of Mr. 
Theodoki? We aren't accustomed to be- 
ing deserted like this by you both.” 












I saw nothing for it but to lie boldly. 
‘*Theodoki,” I answered, ‘‘is not very 
well. Iam afraid he won't be visible for 
a day or two, though there is no cause for 
alarm.” 

There was perhaps no cause for alarm; 
still, I felt rather uncomfortable, and my 
uneasiness was not allayed by Mr. Hadow, 
whom I met half an hour later, and who 
told me what the universal opinion was 
respecting the course which Mavropetros 
would now adopt. 

‘*Oh, he’ll kill the fellow —or rather 
have him killed,” said he. ‘‘I have asked 
a number of natives about it, and they 
all say the same thing. A duel, you see, 
has been put out of the question, and at 
the same time a slap in the face can’t be 
accepted ; consequently assassination is 
the sole remaining remedy. So at least 
I am given to understand, and the general 
impression appears to be that Mavropetros 
won't soil his own aristocratic hands with 
such plebeian blood. He will merely 
give the necessary instructions to one of 
his numerous retainers.” 

‘*This sounds pleasant,” I remarked. 
‘* What in the world is to be done?” 

Mr. Hadow shrugged his shoulders. 
‘That is a question for Theodoki to de- 
cide,” he answered. ‘‘ I don’t know what 
his composite nationality may lead him 
to do, but I know what I should do if I 
were in his place. I should find out what 
is the very first steamer due to leave Pi- 
reus; I should promptly go on board of 
her and lock myselfinto my cabin. Also, 
I should take very good care not to show 
my face in Greece again. I am assured 
on all hands that there is a probability 
of his having three or four days in which 
to effect his escape—just as long as it will 
take Mavropetros to reach Maina and 
despatch a trusty emissary—but that he 
won’t be forgotten or forgiven. Revenge 
is often delayed for years, they say, but 
the blow is quite sure to fall sooner or 
later.” 

‘** But I doubt whether Theodoki will 
choose to run away,” I objected. ‘‘ Add- 
ed to which there are complications, as 
you know. He came to Athens for a 
special purpose; is it likely that he will 
consent to take to his heels without havy- 
ing fulfilled it?” 

Mr. Hadow smiled, and observed that 
my friend’s situation was certainly neither 
an agreeable nor a dignified one, but that 
he had created it for himself. 
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‘*For the rest,” he added, ‘‘the Hen- 
eages will soon be returning to England, 
I suppose, and his chance, I should im- 
agine, will be as good there as it is 
here.” 

His chance, I began to suspect before 
the evening was over, would not be worth 
very muchanywhere. This conviction was 
forced upon me by the way in which An- 
gelica spoke about him during dinner. 
Mr. Hadow, who partook of that meal 
with us, had by then let the cat out of the 
bag—indeed, the cat could not have been 
kept in the bag much longer; and al- 
though Lady Susan was much shocked 
and distressed, her daughter's equanimity 
was scarcely ruffled. 

‘*What dreadful people these Greeks 
are!” she remarked, placidly. ‘‘ Why must 
they needs quarrel and fight about no- 
thing?” 

‘*Tt wasn’t exactly about nothing,” I 
ventured to observe. 

‘“‘It must have been about some absurd 
trifle, anyhow. Well, I am glad there is 
to be no duel; but Iam not sorry that 
they have both disappeared. One doesn’t 
wish to be mixed up with such medizval 
ways of going on.” 

Her self-love was, I think, secretly, 
though by no means inordinately, flat- 
tered at the thought that two men had 
been within an ace of meeting in deadly 
combat for her sake; it is only fair to add 
that she had not been informed of the 
jeopardy in which one of them still 
stood. 

After dinner I walked across to the 
Hotel des Etrangers, where I found The- 
odoki, and urged him to leave the country 
at once, which thing, as I had anticipated, 
he absolutely declined todo. Notthat the 
idea of taking flight was repugnant to 
him; for, as he very sensibly said, there 
was nothing to be gained by remaining 
in the same country with a man whom he 
was precluded from fighting. But it was 
indispensable, he declared, that before 
quitting Athens he should make his 
adieusx to the ladies, and ascertain from 
Miss Heneage’s own lips whether life was 
or was not to be a possession worth his 
retaining. 

‘“‘T think she will certainly refuse 
me,” he sighed; ‘‘she can have no re- 
spect for me after what I have done. 
Still, I must ask her. And since Mavro- 
petros has gone away, it does not seem 
as if she could love him. You do not 
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think that she loves Mavropetros, do you, 
Gwynne?” he added, with a pleading look. 

I replied that I was pretty sure she did 
not. I was pretty sure that she did not 
love anybody, except herself ; but I re- 
frained from saying anything so discour- 
aging as that. 

The next morning he duly made his 
proposal, and was rejected with the ut- 
most delicacy and kindness. He came to 
my room, after the coup de grdce had 
been administered, to tell me all about it 
—dejected, indeed, yet so full of admira- 
tion and gratitude for Angelica’s sweet 
sympathy that he seemed almost in love 
witin his own hapless fate. 

‘I could expect nothing else, you 
know,” he said; ‘‘at my very best I 
should have been utterly unworthy of 
her, and I have exhibited myself to her 
at my very worst. But she would not 
allow me to blame myself at all; no one 
could have been more gentle or more 
considerate than she was. Only she 
wished me to understand that it was im- 
possible for her to give me what I asked.” 

That was probably quite true; Angel- 
ica, I could well believe, had it not in her 
power to give what Theodoki wanted to 
anybody. Still, he wasa very rich man, 
and it seemed a little strange that she 
should have dismissed him so decisively. 
Dismissed, however, he was; and it was a 
relief to me to find that he had no longer 
any resistance to offer to my suggestion 
that he should at once sail away from a 
dangerous couhtry. 

I took him down to Pirzus forthwith, 
engaged a passage for him on a steamer 
which was to sail for Trieste that evening, 
and spent the remainder of the day with 
him in the somewhat unattractive sea- 
port of ancient and modern Athens, so 
that we might dine there together, and 
that I might see him safely on board 
afterwards. He was very grateful for 
these small attentions, thgugh he laughed 
at the precaution which I thought it ad- 
visable to take, declaring that if any 
would-be assassin was on the watch for 
him, precautions would be of little avail. 

‘* But there are worse things than being 
murdered, my dear Gwynne,” said he. 
‘*Tt is worse, for instance, to commit sui- 
cide; and that, you see, is what I have to 
all intents and purposes done.” 

We had as sumptuous a dinner as the 
place could produce, accompanied by the 
best champagne that was to be had—which 
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does not imply a very high degree of ex- 
cellence. Theodoki was full of apologies 
for setting such fare before me; but he 
partook of it himself with a tolerable ap- 
petite, and before the time came for us to 
part I had been able to comfort him with 
some rays of hope. Personally, I should 
not have wished to marry Angelica Hen- 
eage; but since he really did wish it so 
very much,it seemed to me that there was 
no need for him to despair. He had a 
London season to look forward to; innu- 
merable opportunities were in store for 
him; above all, there was the highly im- 
portant fact that nobody else had as yet 
appeared upon the scene to strive against 
him for the prize. Upon the whole, he 
was in fairly good spirits when we sallied 


forth under the stars, making for the 
quay, where Theodoki’s valet had been 


instructed to await us with the luggage. 

The tragedy that followed was so be- 
wilderingly sudden that I could not af- 
terwards give as coherent an account of 
it as I was required to do. Theodoki was 
in the act of making some remark to me, 
when he was struck violently on the back 
by a man who darted out of a side street 
and instantly vanished. He gasped, stag- 
gered forward a few paces, fell prone upon 
his face, and never spoke or moved again. 
I was told subsequently that I ought to 
have given chase to the murderer, and so 
perhaps I ought; but at the moment I 
could only think of my poor friend. How 
was I to know that he had been stabbed 
through the heart and was beyond all 
reach gf human aid? 

Aftér what seemed to me a very long 
time my shouts were responded to; a 
crowd assembled; the body was carried 
back to the restaurant where we had 
dined,and a doctor was summoned. Then 
came the police, the British consul—I 
know not what other authoritative and 
inefficient persons. What I do know is 
that, despite every effort (the Greek gov- 
ernment has, I believe, convinced our 
own Foreign Office that every effort has 
been used), Theodoki’s murderer has 
never been traced from that day to this. 
Qui facit per alium facit per se, and I 
suppose there cannot be much doubt as 
to who was the instigator of the crime; 
but links in the necessary chain of evi- 
dence are, it appears, wanting. For the 
rest, the verdict of popular opinion was 
pronounced long before tedious and futile 
investigations had been set on foot, and 
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that verdict may be summed up by the 
words, ‘‘ Served him right!” 

Angelica did not say that, when it be- 
came my sad duty to return to Athens 
and inform her and her mother of what 
had occurred. She was horrified and 
grieved even to the point of shedding 
tears—at least she held a gossamer hand- 
kerchief up to her eyes for a minute—and 
she implored Lady Susan to lose no time 
in leaving the place. 

‘“It would be too dreadful to stay on 
here now,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Besides, peo- 
ple would stare at us so, knowing that we 
had been friends of poor Mr. Theodoki’s.” 

Iam not sure that she did not think ita 
little bit inconsiderate of poor Mr. Theod- 
oki to have had himself stabbed almost at 
her door; but she was too good and kind 
to speak ill of the dead. Just before they 
started for England Mr. Hadow asked me 
whether I did not admire her composure 
and self-control; and when I had to reply 
that it did not strike me as specially ad- 
mirable, he smiled. 

‘* Ah,” said he, ‘‘ you are more in sym- 
pathy with these theatrical folks than a 
phlegmatic Briton like myself can pre- 
tend to be. I am truly sorry for your 
unlucky little friend; but why try to be 


at once a Greek and an Englishman ? 
The tug of war has gone against him, and 
the true Greek has won— which might 
have been foreseen.” 

‘*The true Greek has not won the mod- 
ern Helen, at all events,” I observed. 

‘* Well, no,” agreed Mr. Hadow, with 
his quiet smile; ‘‘I don’t think Mavro- 
petros has done that. Though why you 
should call Miss Heneage the modern 
Helen I can’timagine. She has not much 
in common with that classic heroine.” 

Not very much, perhaps, except that a 
good deal more fuss was made over both 
of them than either deserved. Readers 
of this narrative will probably be less sur- 
prised than I was at the time to learn that 
ere Miss Heneage reached her native 
shores she had become engaged to Mr. 
Hadow, who very kindly undertook to 
escort the ladies home. The match was 
a brilliant one, and I have every reason 
to believe that it has turned out well. 
And since it is a necessity of our being 
that we should always be on the lookout 
for consolations and compensations, there 
can be no harm in adding that Angelica 
would infallibly have driven the excitable 
Theodoki into his grave or a mad-house 
before they had been married a year. 


THE ROYAL MARINE: AN IDYL OF NARRAGANSETT PIER. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Part ¥. 


CHAPTER I. 
JUDGE GILLESPIE’S LUNCHEON. 


T was not yet half past eleven o'clock 

of a bright, warm morning towards 
the end of July when Mr. Joshua Hoff- 
man’s steam-yacht Rhadamanthus an- 
nounced her arrival at Nariagansett Pier 
and dropped anchor off the beach. A 
few minutes later an electric launch sped 
alongside the Ifttle float just within the 
breakwater before the Casino, and the 
aged owner of the yacht stepped ashore, 
accompanied by one of his guests, a young 
man of barely thirty. Under the arch of 
the Casino the old gentleman found a car- 
riage, and after making a bargain with 
the driver, he got in. 

‘*T shall be back about four o’clock,” 
he said to his young friend. 

‘*'You will find me here in good time, 
sir,” was the reply. Then the carriage 
drove off with the owner of the yacht, 


and the younger man was left standing. 
Before him was the open door of the 
Casino, but a single glance told him that 
the hour had not yet arrived when the ve- 
randa and the terrace filled up with guests. 

He turned to the right, and in two min- 
utes he found himself tramping along a 
covered plank walk which ran in front 
of the line of low wooden bathing-houses. 
Striped awnings protected from the glare 
of the sun the gayly dressed women who 
sat on the platforms which projected from 
every bathing-house. Beyond these plat- 
forms there were slight white tents, under 
the shelter of which little children played 
in the sand and were happy. In front of 
the tents was the broad beach, whereon 
the surf was breaking sturdily. 

A throng of women, young and old, 
with here and there a man, or more often 
a boy, floated leisurely down the plank 
walk, and filled the platforms, and spread 
out over the beach, exchanging frequent 
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greetings with one another. The passen- 
ger who had just landed from the Rhada- 
manthus heard cheerful young voices on 
all sides of him asking each other, ‘‘ How’s 
the water this morning?” ‘‘ Are you go- 
ing in?” *‘Whose yacht is that?” with 
other questions of like importance. Al- 
though he had not yet recognized a single 
acquaintance in the crowd which surged 
about him, the young man did not feel 
lonely. He gazed around placidly, inter- 
ested by the sight, and moving forward 
slowly. 

When he had gone to the end of the 
plank walk and had turned back again, 
two small boys in their bathing-suits, just 
out of the water and dripping wet, rushed 
past him in high glee; and in seeking to 
keep out of their way as they turned and 
twisted at his side, he carelessly trod on 
the dress of the lady in front of him. He 
heard the skirt rip before the weight of 
his foot checked the progress of the owner 
of the dress. 

‘*T beg your pardon!” he cried, taking 
off his hat hastily, as he heard her say 
‘“*Oh!” in a tone of annoyance. 

Catching his apology, she turned and 
smiled sweetly, and said: ‘It don’t mat- 
ter. It isn’t torn, I reckon.” 

The accent was Southern. So perhaps 
was the face of the speaker. She was a 
girl of scant twenty, a little short, and al- 
most plump. She had light brown hair 
which curled easily under a stiff sailor 
hat. Her eyes were dark gray. She wore 
a white yachting-dress trimmed with blue; 
on the sleeve were the stripes and the 
crowned V.R. of a boatswain of her Maj- 
esty’s navy. 

At her right walked a handsome boy of 
six, strikingly like his sister. He, too, 
wore a sailor suit of British manufacture; 
his straw hat had a black band, whereon 
was stamped, in gold letters, ‘‘H. M.S. 
Victory.” 

As she turned away and passed on again, 
the young man who had trod on her gown 
caught sight of the man who was walking 
with her on the left. 

‘* Why, that’s little Mat Hitchcock,” he 
said to himself. As he had no great lik- 
ing for Mr. Mather Hitchcock, he dismiss- 
ed the young lady’s companion from his 
mind, 

Leaving the bathing-houses, he went 
down on the beach and strolled along, 
looking for the strange and peculiar cos- 
tumes that were to be seen at Narragan- 


sett Pier, if the comic papers could be be- 
lieved; but in less than ten minutes he 
was forced to the conclusion that the 
humorous artists were not credible, for 
the bathing-dresses he saw before him 
then were as decorous as he had seen 
at any other American watering - place. 
Wherein Narragansett Pier differed from 
other watering-places was not in the cos- 
tumes of its bathers, but in the beauty of 
its beach, which sloped slowly away, and 
on which the waves rolled in and curled 
over and fell forward with most enticing 
freshness. 

Their appeal was irresistible at last, and 
when the clock of the Casino doubtfully 
chimed forth the hour of noon, the young 
man who had arrived on the Rhadaman- 
thus was in the surf. The sand was fine 
and firm, and free from stones and shells. 
The waves fell forward sharply, and the 
surf tingled the blood of the bathers and 
refreshed them. There was no under- 
tow, and so there was no need of a life- 
line; even little children splashed about 
safely in water up to their armpits. To 
rescue any one who might stand in sud- 
den need of help, there was a row-boat 
bobbing up and down just outside the 
breakers. Three small rafts, anchored 
one beyond the other, afforded resting- 
places for adventurous swimmers, and the 
furthest of the three was furnished with a 
spring-board for diving. 

The young man who had landed from 
the yacht plunged head foremost into the 
first breaker he met, and then swam brisk- 
ly to the nearest raft. Having thus wet 
and warmed himself, he came inshore, that 
he might have the full benefit of the surf. 
When he touched bottom again and stood 
firm thata breaker larger than usual should 
curve over him, he found himself near a 
little group of bathers, and he could not 
help but hear their conversation. Two 
stalwart young men, one with a white 
shirt having a light blue C on it, and the 
other in a white shirt having a dark red 
H on it, were begging a young lady to let 
them tow her out to the nearest raft. 

‘** But I can’t swim a stroke, and you 
know I mustn't get my hair wet,” said the 
girl, ‘‘if you want to see me at the hop 
to-night.” 

At the sound of her voice the passenger 
from the Rhadamanthus looked around, 
and he identified her at once as the young 
lady whose -dress he had trodden upon 
nearly half an hour earlier. Her bathing- 
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costume was of black, and her light brown 
hair was coiled tightly about her shapely 
head, two or three stray locks curling 
prettily over her forehead. In the full 
light of the mid-day sun there wasa glint 
of gold in some of the braids. The water 
and the wind had heightened the fresh 
color in her cheeks. Apparently she had 
not recognized him again, and the young 
man, remarking her beauty, hoped that 
he had not torn her gown badly. 

At last she suffered herself to be per- 
suaded, and the two young athletes from 
Columbia College and Harvard stood be- 
fore her side by side, and she rested a sun- 
burnt hand lightly on the shoulder of 
each, and then they struck out together, 
swimming high out of the water, so as to 
support her, while little Mat Hitchcock 
went on ahead as a pilot to clear the way; 
and thus she was convoyed safely to her 
destination, the capricious surf sparing 
her hair. 

The young man watched while the girl 
was towed to the raft and helped up to a 
seat upon it. Then, with a half-sigh of 
regret that he did not have the pleasure 
of her acquaintance, he dived again into 
a big wave, and swam out steadily and 
sturdily beyond the life-boat and around 
it and back again. 

Half an hour le.cr he walked up the 
steps of the Casino, and found himself 
face to face with an old friend. 

‘* Miss Marlenspuyk!” he cried. 

‘* Warren Payn, I declare!” was her re- 
sponse. ‘‘I am really glad to see you. 
Come and get me a chair, and sit down 
beside me and tell me all you know.” 

‘*T’'m afraid that won't take me long,” 
he answered, as he followed the cheery 
old maid out on the terrace. 

The sight of her wrinkled face, with its 
crown of silver-gray hair, and its wonder- 
ful blue eyes twinkling with good-humor, 
made the young man feel at home at once. 
He got her a comfortable arm-chair, and 
he put another before her to serve as a 
footstool, and then he sat down beside her. 

‘* And how are you ?” he began. 

‘*T?” she returned, briskly. ‘‘I’m as 
well as any old woman of seventy has a 
right to be; I've my hair and my teeth 
and my eyes still; and I can sleep nights. 
What more can I expect? But you—you 
look run down. Are you here for the 
summer ?” 

‘*No,” he responded; ‘‘I’m going to 
spend my vacation in the Adirondacks. 
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I’m here only for the day—or for part of 
the day really. Mr. Hoffman—” 

‘*T thought that was his yacht!” she in- 
terjected. 

“The Rhadamanthus-—yes,’’ Mr. Payn 
went on. ‘Mr. Hoffman—he’s one of our 
vestrymen, you know—he met me in the 
street yesterday morning, and he said I 
looked tired, and that salt water was what 
I needed. So he carried me off. We 
were at New London last night, we are 
here now, and we go over to Newport at 
four o'clock; and I take the night boat 
back this evening, so as to be in time for 
my choir rehearsal to-morrow evening.” 

“You are still organist of St. Mar- 
tha’s ?” she asked. 

He nodded. ‘‘ And our new rector is a 
hard worker. He keeps the church open 
all summer, and he has asked me to give 
special Sunday night choral services to 
attract the floating summer population of 
the city.” 

‘* Well,” she said, laughing lightly, “‘ if 
you haven’t changed of late, you are glad 
of the hard work.” 

He smiled. ‘‘I don’t run away from 
it, I hope,” he admitted. ‘‘And I’ve 
composed a new Te Deum since you were 
at St. Martha’s last. When you get back 
to town, you must let me know what 
morning you can come, and I'll do it for 
you. It has been quite a success. I’ve 
published it, and it is being done in many 
of the best churches out West.” 

**Let’s see,’ she said, looking at him, 
‘*how long is it since I had a chat with 
you last?” 

‘*It’s nearly a year,” he answered. ‘‘I 
haven't seen you since Mr. Hoffman gave 
that reception to the Bishop of Tuxedo.” 

‘*Dear me!” said the old lady, ‘‘ how 
time flies nowadays! A year, is it? Well, 
well! And you must be twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight now?” 

‘I'm just thirty,” he returned. 

‘*Thirty !” she echoed; ‘‘and not mar- 
ried yet? Of course not, or I should have 
heard of it. Not engaged either?” 

‘*Not yet,” he replied, ‘‘and I’m in no 
hurry to be married.” 

‘“Then you had better not stay here 
long,” she retorted; ‘‘this place is just 
full of pretty girls, and nice girls too.” 

‘*T saw a pretty girl on the beach,” he 
said; ‘‘a charming girl; a Southerner, I 
should think, by her accent. I trod on 
her dress, and she forgave me very sweet- 
ly. I almost wish I was going to stay 
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here long enough to make her acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

‘*Describe her to me,” Miss Marlen- 
spuyk commanded. 

‘* Well,” he began, ‘‘she was rather 
short, I think, with light brown hair and 
a good figure—”’ 

‘*T suppose that means she was plump?” 
the old maid interrupted. ‘‘ You men 
somehow seem to detest slim women.” 

Mr. Payn laughed. ‘‘ Yes,” he admit- 
ted, ‘‘I think you might fairly call this 
girl plump. But she was so young and 
fresh and wholesome—oh, I wish I could 
describe her properly! but I can’t.” He 
paused for a second, and suddenly his 
face lighted up. ‘‘ But I can do better 
than describe her—I can show her to 
you.” 

‘** Where ?” asked the old maid, sharply, 
raising her glasses. 

‘‘There,” the young man answered, 
‘‘in the window on the stairs, looking 
down on us. Don’t you see? Up there 
—with that little Mat Hitchcock by her 
side.” 

Miss Marlenspuyk lifted her eyes lei- 
surely, and caught sight of the young 
lady whose dress Mr. Warren Payn had 
torn that morning. The girl was framed 
in the broad window, on the edge of which 
she was sitting. By her side her young 
brother leaned forward, peering down on 
the crowd below. Just behind her stood 
Mr. Mather Hitchcock. 

‘Ts that the girl you mean?” Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk asked. ‘‘The one in the white 
sailor suit?” 

‘*That’s the one,” he responded, eager- 
ly. ‘‘Who is she? I know you know 
everybody.” 

‘‘T know her—and I knew her great- 
grandfather,” the old maid answered, 
lowering her glasses. ‘‘She’s the Royal 
Marine.” 

For a moment the young man looked 
at his companion in mute astonishment. 

‘‘The Royal Marine?” he repeated at 
last. 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Marlenspuyk, “ that’s 
what I call her. Didn't you see the V.R. 
and the British crown on her sleeve ?” 

‘*T noticed it,” Mr. Payn acknowledged. 
‘*But I supposed she was wearing an im- 
ported dress, and-—”’ 

‘*But what business has any Ameri- 
can girl got with Queen Victoria’s mon- 
ogram ?” asked Miss Marlenspuyk, ener- 
getically. ‘If American girls are going 





to wear British crowns on their arms. 
what was the good of Bunker Hill and 
the Fourth of July and Yorktown?” 

‘** Really I don’t know,” said the musi 
cian, smiling at her intensity. 

‘**That’s why I call her the Royal Ma 
rine,” the old maid declared. ‘‘She’s a 
dear good girl, and I’m very fond of her 
—but she’s a Royal Marine for all that!” 

‘** And what do you call her little brother 
—for I saw he had ‘H. M.8. Victory’ on 
his hat?” 

‘* Disgusting, isn’t it?” Miss Marlen- 
spuyk replied. ‘‘I suppose I must call 
him her Majesty’s Midshipmite.” 

‘*Royal Marine or not,” said the young 
man, looking up at the window, ‘she’s 
just as pretty as she can be.” 

‘* That's nothing to her credit,” the old 
maid declared. ‘‘I’m just as pretty as I 
can be, too—so we all are—but it doesn’t 
do us much good, does it? The Royal 
Marine is pretty because she can’t help it; 
she was born so—so was her mother be- 
fore her—and at the same age her grand- 
mother was the best-looking of the three. 
That's her grandmother over there talk- 
ing to Judge Gillespie,” and with a gesture 
she indicated a handsome old lady, over 
whose chair an old beau was bent in con- 
versation. 

‘*T know Judge Gillespie, of course,” 
Mr. Payn responded. ‘‘He’s one of our 
vestrymen too. But I don’t know Grand- 
ma—lI don’t even know her name—or her 
granddaughter’s name, for that matter.” 

‘* Her granddaughter’s name is Carroll 
—Hectorina Carroll,” said Miss Marlen- 
spuyk. 

‘** Hectorina?” Mr. Payn repeated. 

‘* Hectorina,” she returned. ‘‘It is an 
odd name, I admit— Hectorina Carroll. 
She’s no kin to Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, but for all that she’s a terrapin girl.” 

‘‘A terrapin girl?” echoed the young 
man, helplessly. 

‘* A Baltimorean, I mean,” she explain- 
ed. ‘‘I call all these Marylanders terra- 
pin girls—and they are a very good-look- 
ing lot, the terrapin girls here this year.” 

‘If I am to judge by that specimen,” 
Payn assented, ‘“‘I’ve no doubt you are 
justified.” 

‘*Hectorina is one of the prettiest of 
them, of course,” said Miss Marlenspuyk, 
‘but she is one of the nicest of them too. 
Some of them are mere fashion plates— 
‘Casino costume from Worth, hat from 
Virot ’—you know what I mean.” 


‘**T RECKON SO,’ 


Payn smiled, and acknowledged that 
he had met that kind of young woman. 

‘** And some girls intended by nature to 
be pretty,” Miss Marlenspuyk continued, 


‘come out here in the sunlight with 
hand-painted faces that wouldn't deceive 
a blind man. No doubt these are not the 
nice girls; they are body-snatchers, most- 
ly.” 

‘*What?” cried the young man, again 
astonished. ‘* Body-snatchers?” 
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SHE REPLIED.” 


**You know what I mean—girls who 
can't let a man goby without reaching out 
for him. That’s what I call them—body- 
snatchers,” the old maid explained. 

Mr. Warren Payn laughed pleasantly. 
‘*T must study your private vocabulary,” 
he said; ‘‘ you have a nice. derangement 
of epigraphs. The ‘Royal Marine’ is a 
‘terrapin girl,’ I see, but she is not a‘ body- 
snatcher.” I’m glad of that, I confess.” 

While Miss Marlenspuyk and Mr. War- 
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ren Payn had been discussing the differ- 
ent classes of terrapin girls, the Royal 
Marine and her Majesty's Midshipmite 
and Mr. Mather Hitchcock had disappeared 
suddenly. They were now seen threading 
their way through the throng of chairs on 
the veranda, making forthe spot where Mrs. 
Carroll sat chatting with Judge Gillespie. 

As the Royal Marine took a chair by 
the side of her grandmother, while little 
Mat Hitcheock broke into a hasty conver- 
sation with Judge Gillespie, Miss Marlen- 
spuyk caught sight of them. 

‘*T suppose they are getting together 
to go into the dining-room,” she said, ris- 
ing. ‘*' Judge Gillespie is giving a lunch- 
eon to Mrs. Carroll this morning.” 

‘‘T wish I were going to take in Miss 
Carroll,” the composer declared. 

**Mr. Hitchcock will do that, probably ; 
he has been asked, I know,” the old maid 
returned, moving toward the veranda. 
‘*Come, and I will introduce you to her.” 

As they drew near to the group Payn 
overheard Hitchcock say, ‘‘ I’m very sor- 
ry indeed, but I don’t see what I can do.” 

The Judge's response was inaudible, but 
obviously he was annoyed. He bowed 
to Miss Marlenspuyk as he stepped up on 
the veranda, and he stared at her compan- 
ion, and then suddenly recognizing him, 
shook him heartily by the hand. 

*“*Mr. Warren Payn it is, isn’t it?” he 
cried. ‘‘I’m very glad to see you, very 
glad indeed.” Then he turned to Hiteh- 
cock again, and said, ** Well, if you must 
go, of course there’s no help for it.” 

Miss Marlenspuyk presented Mr. War- 
ren Payn to Mrs. Carroll and to Miss Car- 
roll. The girl had risen to give Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk her chair. The old maid took 
it, leaving the two young people standing 
side by side on the edge of the veranda. 

‘*T hope I did not tear your dress very 
badly, Miss Carroll,” said the young man. 

“Oh dear no,” she answered, smiling. 
**T can fix it in ten minutes.” 

He noticed that her accent was Balti- 
morean, but her voice was not so shrill as 
that of the average Maryland girl. 

‘**Are you here for the whole season?” 
he asked, after a pause. 

‘I reckon so,” she replied. ‘* Grand- 
ma likes it here.” 

‘**T don’t wonder,” he responded. ‘This 
is my first visit to Narragansett Pier, and 
it strikes me as a very pleasant place. The 
bathing is delightful.” 

‘‘ | saw you swimming round the boat,” 


she said. ‘‘I wish I could swim; but I 
don't like to get my hair wet.” 

‘* You don’t need to swim,” he returned, 
‘if you are always as well cared for as 
this morning.” 

‘*Did you see me towed out?” she 
laughed. ‘‘It was very good of them, 
wasn’t it?) I did so want to see how the 
beach looked from the raft. Mr. Hitch- 
cock suggested it.” 

Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Payn thereupon 
exchanged perfunctory nods. 

Warren Payn had known little Mat 
Hitchcock for years, and had never been 
able to discover why he detested the fel- 
low; he began now to have a reason, 

There was an interval of silence, and 
then Miss Carroll turned to Payn again. 

‘*Have you come for the season, Mr. 
Payn?” she asked. 

**Only for the afternoon, I'm sorry 
to say,” he answered. ‘‘I’m here on 
Mr. Hoffman's yacht. My real vacation 
doesn't begin till next month.” 


‘*T’m so sorry,” she said, simply. ‘‘ I'd 
hoped you were going to stay. You see, 


there are so few men at the Pier yet.” 

After a second’s hesitation the young 
man answered: ‘‘ My plans are all unset- 
tled now. I was going to the Adiron- 
dacks, but I really don’t know what I 
shall do. Perhaps I may be able to come 
here, after all.” 

‘*Mr. Payn,” called the Judge, ‘‘can I 
have a moment with you?” 

He led the young man aside, and said: 
‘‘T want you todo me a favor—if you will? 
Mrs. Carroll has kindly consented to hon- 
or me with her company at luncheon 
to-day, and so has Miss Marlenspuyk, and 
also Miss Carroll. I’m expecting Dr. 
Pennington, of St. Boniface’s— Phila- 
delphia, you know; he will be here in a 
moment; and now Mr. Hitchcock, who 
was to have taken the sixth place, is sud- 
denly summoned to see Mr. Hoffman on 
business. I know I have no right to ask 
you now, but you will put me under an 
obligation if you will join us.” 

The young man smiled, and responded, 
‘*Tf I can be of any service to you, Judge, 
you may command me.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Judge Gillespie. 
‘‘T am delighted that you can make one 
of us.” 

And so it was that, after all, Mr. War- 
ren Payn, and not Mr. Mather Hitchcock, 
took the Royal Marine in to luncheon 
that day. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LITTLE MAT HITCHCOCK'S CRABBING PARTY. 


WHEN Mr. Warren Payn gave up his 
trip to the Adirondacks and went to 
Narragansett Pier to spend the month of 
his vacation he was quite honest with 
himself; he confessed frankly that it was 
the Royal Marine that attracted him. 
He suspected that he loved her. More 
than once before, in other summers, had 
he thought that he was in love with 
some other pretty girl, and always be 
fore the end of the summer he nad dis- 
covered that though he might like the 
young lady very well indeed, he did not 
really love her. This time the symptoms 
were different, and they seemed to indi- 
cate that the heart was actually affected 
at last. For one thing he developed an 
acute jealousy whenever any of the other 
young men who were summering at Nar- 
ragansett Pier came near Miss Hectorina 
Carroll, going off with her for a walk to 
the Rocks, or taking her for a drive to 
Point Judith, or making up a party fora 
sail across the bay. He devoted himself 
to her absolutely, and so far as possible 
he prevented the approach of Mr. Mather 
Hitcheock, for example, or any other of 
the sparse male population of the Pier. 

It was only when they were all in 
bathing together that Mr. Hill-Bunker, 
the young man with the crimson H on 
his bathing-shirt, or Mr. Beeckman 
Bleecker, the young man with the light 
blue C, was able to get within arm’s- 
length of the young lady from Baltimore, 
and even then Mr. Warren Payn was 
within arm’s-length also. If a set of 
mixed doubles was arranged to play ten- 
nis, he manceuvred openly to be her 
partner, and if. he was foreed to play 
against her, his side was certain not to 
win a set, no matter how skilful or how 
determined his fair ally might be. On 
the rainy days he would lure her over to 
the bowling-alley, choosing her balls for 
her, and advising her on every doubtful 
roll. On the two nights a week when 
there were hops at the Casino he came 
with her, carrying Grandma’s cloak; and 
he managed generally to get the first 
dance and the last, and more than his 
share of those intervening. 

They danced together very well. She 
was short, and he was not tall. Perhaps 
it should have been recorded earlier that 
he had dark eyes and dark hair, and that 
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LITTLE MAT HITCHCOCK, 


he wore a full dark mustache. He was 
not a handsome man exactly, but he was 
not ill-looking, and he earried himself 
well. As it happened, he danced very 
well, and the Royal Marine was very 
fond of dancing, and this it was which 
gave him his first advantage with her, 
and led them to an earlier intimacy than 
would have been brought about other- 
wise. 

3ut although she was always willing 
to dance with him, she treated him very 
much as she treated all the other young 
men. She did not encourage him at all; 
she did not seem even to be conscious of 
his attentions. She was glad to see him 
when he joined her on the veranda of 
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““WITENEVER ANY OF THE OTHER MEN 


the Casino in the evening to listen to the 
music, or on the lawn of the little church 
after service on Sunday; she greeted him 
cordially always; but then her manner was 
just as frank and just as hearty toward 
Judge Gillespie, toward little Mat Hitch- 
cock, toward Mr. Hill-Bunker, and toward 
Mr. Beeckman Bleecker. 

Whenever he was foiled in his effort 
to monopolize the Royal Marine’s society, 
he failed to enjoy even the full share of 
it which fell to him when she had two or 
three other young men dancing attend- 


WENT OFF WITH HER FOR A WALK.” 


ance on her. Unless he had her all to 
himself he was not happy. He was not 
disagreeable under these circumstances; 
he was not sulky; but he talked little, 
and took only the slightest part in the 
dialogue. It seemed as though it was 
only in a duet that his voeal organs could 
be heard to advantage, their strains be- 
ing too delicate and evasive to hold their 
own in the concerted pieces of general 
conversation. 

Whenever he was wholly deprived of 
the privilege of her company—that is to 
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say, Whenever she was invited to a little 
dinner at the Casino and he was not; 
whenever she went off for a day’s sail in 
a yacht belonging to a man he did not 
know; whenever she accepted one or an- 
other of the invitations that came to her 
now and again to go over to Newport to 
a luncheon or a dance—whenever any- 
thing of this kind bore her temporarily 
beyond his reach, he was disconsolate. 
He wandered melancholy along the Rocks, 
or he sat solitary on a chair on the ve- 
randa of the Casino, sunk in moody 
meditation. 

Of course the Royal Marine herself did 
not know the state to which he was re- 
duced by her absence, but now and then 
one of the other girls would notice. 
Sometimes they would tease him about it 
unobtrusively. Once one of them was 
kind-hearted enough to tell "Rina when 
she came back from Newport how much 
Mr. Payn had evidently missed her. 
That evening at the hop she received him 
more coldly than ever before; it was in- 
deed the very first time that she had made 
any distinction of any kind between him 
and her other admirers. Perhaps if he 
had been an observer only, and not a 
lover wholly, he might have interpreted 
aright this sudden chilling of her man- 
ner, and he might have been elated rather 
than cast down that she allowed little 
Mat Hitchcock to carry Grandma's shawl 
that evening, and to escort them back to 
the hotel when at last the music ceased 
and the lights in the ballroom were low- 
ered. 

For a dozen or more years Mr. Mather 
Hitchcock had made it a point to be very 
attentive to the two or three prettiest 
girls at the Pier. It was surmised that 
every year he had proposed to two of 
them at least, and that if he was still 
a bachelor it was not his fault, but the 
fault of the score or more of lovely spin- 
sters who had refused to marry him. To 
none of the young ladies to whom he 
had been devoted had he ever been more 
devoted than fo the Royal Marine. To 
none of their other admirers had he ever 
felt as he felt toward Mr. Warren Payn. 
For one thing, he had never forgiven the 
new-comer for having arrived just in 
time to take his place at Judge Gillespie’s 
little luncheon. More than once was 
Mr. Hitchcock annoyed to see Mr. Payn 
sitting next to Miss Carroll at some im- 
promptu dinner or supper to which he 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 532.—66 
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(little Mat) was not invited. More often 
still—for he was known to all the cottagers 
and to all the regular visitors to the Pier 
—he had himself the satisfaction of sit- 
ting opposite to Miss Carroll at some such 
feast, while the new-comer, not so well 
known, was left out of the list of guests. 
Once when, as it chanced, they were 
neither of them asked on a certain yacht- 
ing trip which was to take all day, little 
Mat saw how desolate the organist looked, 
how forlorn, how deserted, and in the 
contemplation of his rival’s misery he 
forgot his own disappointment. Toward 
the end of August Hitchcock was even 
moved to get up a crabbing expedition, 
carefully arranging that Payn should 
not be included; and as the merry party 
drove past in two elongated buckboards, 
he had the malign pleasure of seeing the 
composer smoking a solitary cigar on the 
terrace of the Casino. 

That solitary cigar lasted Warren Payn 
nearly two hours. Often as he relighted 
it his thoughts wandered five minutes 
later, and the neglected cigar revenged 
itself by going out. The musician had 
always been given to day-dreaming. Per- 
haps a certain introspective absent-mind- 
edness is one manifestation of the artistic 
temperament. Perhaps no man is really 
an artist — painter or composer or what 
not—who has not the power of isolating 
himself, and of becoming wholly oblivi- 
ous of his surroundings, of being swept 
along, as it were, on the current of his 
own thoughts. These periods of mental 
hibernation, so to speak, the young mu- 
sician had found to be the necessary 
concomitants of his periods of artistic 
productiveness. During these hours of 
apparent sloth his mind was often most 
active. 

On the day of little Mat Hitchcock's 
crabbing party, for example, he sat on 
the terrace of the Casino for three hours, 
speaking to no one, lighting his cigar 
every quarter of an hour,-and looking 
steadily out to sea. His body was stiil, 
but his mind was active. Though his 
feet did not move, his thoughts had put 
on seven-league boots, and were striding 
across the world. When he was tired of 
thinking of her he thought of himself, 
and he wished he were a Prince Charm- 
ing, young and beautiful and mighty, 
that he could come before her as a con- 
queror and lay himself at her feet. He 
built many an Aladdin’s palace that he 
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might beseech her-to share it with him, 
planning it in accordance with what he 
knew of her tastes in housekeeping. 
Possibly Alnaschar was also a composer 
of music—one does not know, although 
one does know that he was never able to 
produce his greatest composition. 

When Warren Payn had made an end 
of his day-dreams at last, and had thrown 
away his cigar, not yet half smoked, he 
got up from the chair and started to re- 
turn to his hotel. As he passed the door 
of the Ladies’ Room of the Casino he 
found himself walking by the side of 
Miss Marlenspuyk. 

‘* Well,” she said, smiling, ‘‘do you 
think that I look like Ariadne, that you 
have deserted me so long?” 

For a moment he stood stock-still, not 
yet awake to the world about him; then 
he recovered himself, and knew where 
he was. 

‘* Do I look like Bacchus?” he returned. 
‘Tf I look as I feel, I must look even 
soberer than usual.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t object to sobriety,” she 
responded, as they passed down under the 
broad bridge into the road, and turned 
toward the long line of hotels. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t like the Pier if it were a bran- 
dy-and-watering place, as Saratoga is. 
3ut perhaps you are carrying austerity to 
the very verge of boastfulness. Does the 
Royal Marine like you to be as serious as 
you are now?” 

‘*] wish I could be sure that the Royal 
Marine liked me even a little,” he answer- 
ed, ‘‘ and I’d be as serious as she chose.” 

‘*T don’t know whether she likes you 
or not, and of course I shouldn't tell you 
if I did,” the old maid replied. ‘* But I 
do know that she is not a girl to take 
gray views of life. At her age and with 
her looks she has no use for sad-colored 
garments. Mr. Hitchcock said yesterday 
that her smile was like the Moonlight 
Concerto, and her laugh was like a wed- 
ding-march.” 

‘‘Oh, he said that, did he?” the com- 
poser inquired. ‘‘What does he know 
about concertos, I should like to know?” 

‘*T don’t like Mr. Hitchcock any better 
than you do,” said Miss Marlenspuyk, 
‘*and yet I don’t know why. Perhaps 
because I am not one of the girls he has 
asked to marry him; so I feel assured of 
his bad taste. And of his ignorance of 
music, and of most other things, I have 
no doubt. Indeed, if ignorance is bliss, 


I don’t know any one who has better 
right to be happy than Mr. Mather Hitch- 
cock.” 

‘** Yes,” the composer returned, with a 
little laugh, partly at her joke and partly 
at his own; ‘‘a fellow has no right to be 
as ignorant of anything as that little Mat 
Hitchcock is of everything. He must 
have spent four years at some college 
conscientiously acquiring ignorance, for 
no man was ever born knowing so little 
as he does.” 

‘What has he been doing to you to 
day?” asked the old maid, her wonderful 
eyes twinkling humorously as she looked 
the composer in the face. 

‘What has he been doing to me?” re- 
peated the young man. ‘He has been 
getting up a crabbing party for Miss Car- 
roll, and he didn’t let me in.” 

‘* Dutch treat, I suppose?” she inquired, 
Mat Hitchcock’s frugality being familiar 
to all his friends. 

‘*Oh, of course,” he answered; ‘little 
Mat isn’t giving parties at his own ex- 
pense. He doesn’t care for a dollar any 
more than he does for his life.” 

Miss Marlenspuyk laughed. ‘I’ve 
known him generous enough to give him- 
self away,” she said. ‘‘And I’m afraid 
you are giving yourself away now by 
your warmth. It’s none of my business, 
of course, but I’m old enough to be your 
grandmother, and you can confide in me 
if you think it would relieve your feel- 
ings. Are you really in love with my 
young friend the Royal Marine?” 

When Miss Marlenspuyk made this 
kindly suggestion she did not know what 
it was she had exposed herself to, for the 
young lover saw his opportunity to talk 
of the woman he loved and of himself 
and of his hopes and his fears and his 
doubts and his despairs. She listened in 
sympathetic silence while he poured out 
his feelings. 

When at last he paused, ashamed that 
he had talked so freely, and yet relieved 
that he had found some one to whom he 
could expréss himself without reserve, 
Miss Marlenspuyk said: ‘‘ Well, you are 
in love. There’s no doubt of that, is 
there?” 

“Sure,” he answered. 
doubt at all.” 

‘*Do you want to marry her?” asked 
the old maid. 

‘**Don’t I, just?” returned the young 
man. ‘‘ Why,I’m dying to—” 


‘““There’s no 
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‘* Well,” interrupted Miss Marlenspuyk, 
“if you want her to marry you, why don’t 
you ask her? You have known her near- 
ly a month, and the days at the sea-side in 
summer are twice as long as they are in 
town in winter, and so we get to know 
people twice as fast. Besides, this is the 
last week of August, and to-night is the 
last hop of the season, and next week 
everybody will be packing up.” 

‘‘T know,” he returned, sadly. ‘‘My 
own vacation will be up next week.” 

‘“And I heard Mrs. Carroll say to-day 
they were soon going to the White Moun- 
tains for a fortnight,” the old lady con- 
tinued. 

“She isn’t going to take her grand- 
daughter with her, is she?” asked Payn, 
hurriedly. 

‘*She isn’t going to leave her behind,” 
Miss Marlenspuyk replied. ‘‘You may 
be sure of that. No, there is no use wait- 
ing, it seems to me. Now is your time. 


You are going to play your Te Deum to- 
morrow, I hear—though you didn’t tell 
me—” 

‘*Oh, Miss Marlenspuyk, forgive me,” 
he cried, piteously. 


‘*T meant to let you 
know in time—indeed I did.” 

‘* Well, I do know in time,” she re- 
sponded, smiling gently, ‘‘and I shall be 
there to hear it. And so will the Royal 
Marine. Why not walk home with her? 
—TI will take charge of Mrs. Carroll—and 
you can ask her to be your wife half a 
dozen times between the church and the 
hotel.” 

‘*Once will be enough, I’m afraid,” he 
answered. ‘‘I know I’m so unworthy of 
her, and—and, oh, I don’t believe she cares 
for me at all!” 

‘*Tf that’s your state of mind,” the old 
maid declared, ‘‘ I wouldn’t put it off till 
to-morrow. Id ask her to-night at the 
hop. Take her out on the end of the 
bridge just before the last dance. Then 
you can know your fate before you sleep 
again.” 

‘If she were to accept me,” he said, ‘‘I 
should be too happy to sleep for a week. 
But she won't accept me; I know she won't 
—she doesn’t care for me at all, does she?” 

**How should I know?” asked Miss 
Marlenspuyk. ‘If you want an answer 
to that question, you had best put it to the 
one person who really knows.” 

‘**T will!” the young man declared, for- 
cibly. ‘‘I will! I'll take your advice, 
and I’m ever so much obliged to you for 
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making me see what's best for me to do. 
You are a true friend, Miss Marlenspuyk. 
I'll ask her to-night at the hop—or else 
to-morrow after church.” 

At this last evidence of his irresolution, 
Miss Marlenspuyk smiled again. They 
had now come to her hotel, and she held 
out her hand. 

‘*Thank you for seeing an old woman 
safely home,” she said. 

He grasped her hand and cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
you don’t know how much I love her!” 

‘*Don’t tell me that,” she said. ‘‘I’m 
a woman myself, and I don’t like to hear 
any other woman so belauded. Tell that 
to her. Tell that to the Royal Marine!” 

With another smile of encouragement, 
she left him and went up the short asphalt 
walk to her hotel. 


CHAPTER UTI. 


THE HOP AT THE CASINO, 


THE architects of the Casino of Narra- 
gansett Pier fully understood the great 
principle that when a ballroom is built 
for use in summer it is not the ballroom 
itself which is important, but the covered 
promenades connected with it, since dan- 
cing in July and August is scarcely more 
than an excuse for a walk in the moon- 
light and the open air immediately before 
and after every waltz. The ballroom of 
the Narragansett Casino is not strikingly 
beautiful, it is not well ventilated, and 
its entrance is poor and stunted, but in 
its series of galleries and verandas it is 
unsurpassable. A broad covered gallery, 
a sort of second-story veranda, too long 
and too imposing to be called a loggia, 
stretches from the door of the ballroom 
along the full length of the building, 
and communicates with the unrivalled 
promenade afforded by the top of the 
arch across the road—a promenade which 
extends out even a little beyond the tow- 
er that rises almost from the edge of the 
water. This spacious promenade above 
the bridge and beyond, open to every 
breeze, and illuminated only by an occa- 
sional red-bulb electric light, has seats 
here and there along its sides and in its 
many odd corners. 

When Mr. Warren Payn came out on 
the bridge promenade before the hop be- 
gan on this last Saturday in August, and 
saw the broad face of the moon rising 
red from the waters of the bay before 
him, he felt the charm of the place; and 
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as he listened to the silvery plash of the 
waves in the little cove below, he had to 
confess to himself that no better spot for 
a proposal could be found anywhere. It 
was a warm night, and the breeze which 
swept languidly across the bay was mild 
and balmy, but at the thought of the 
question he had determined to put to 
Miss Hectorina Carroll that evening the 
young man shivered. 

He looked at his watch. It was not 
yet half past eight, and the music would 
not begin till nine. As the Pier was 
overcrowded that week, those who want- 
ed the best seats in the ballroom had 
already begun to arrive. He could see 
them passing along the upper gallery in 
groups of threeand four. He knew that 
Mrs. Carroll liked a special corner out 
of the draught, and he guessed that the 
Royal Marine would therefore be among 
the first to arrive. He threw his cigar 
far out on the rocks below him, and 
walked back across the bridge. Once 
inside the building he took his position 
at the head of the stairs, that he might 
catch sight of her as soon as she should 
appear. He stood near the window in 
which he had seen her framed the first 
day they met, now more than a month 
ago. Only a month had he been at the 
Pier, and it had gone very swiftly, and 
yet he felt as if he had known her for 
years—indeed, as if he had always known 
her. He remembered his astonishment 
that first day when Miss Marlenspuyk 
had told him that the girl whose dress 
he had trodden upon was the Royal Ma- 
rine, and he recalled Judge Gillespie’s 
delightful luncheon that afternoon when 
he sat beside her for two hours, and he 
smiled when he recollected the alacrity 
with which he had given up his camp- 
ing out in the Adirondacks to spend his 
vacation cooped up in a single absurd 
little room at the top of a hotel at the 
Pier. 

Mrs. Carroll and ’Rina were at one of 
the smaller and older hotels, where the 
wretched rooms were reserved for the 
same people year after year; and so the 
composer had found it impossible to get 
in at that house. For the first fortnight 
after his arrival he went to her hotel 
every day, and often twice a day; but 
when he saw that the other young ladies 
from Baltimore—and the house was filled 
with ‘‘terrapin girls,” as Miss Marlen- 
spuyk called them— when he saw that 


others noticed the frequency of his calls, 
a sense of delicacy kept him away. He 
met her quite as often, perhaps, on the 
beach and at the Casino, but he came to 
the house more rarely, for it seemed to 
him almost vulgar to parade his love be 
fore the groups of gossipers—old maids 
and wives and widows—who rocked all 
day long on the verandas of the hotel. 

He chanced to know that Judge Gil 
lespie was to escort the Royal Marine 
and her grandmother to the Casino that 
evening, and so he had kept away. H: 
had sent her a simple little bunch of sweet- 
pea blossoms, of the pale and gentle hues 
which she liked, and which harmonized 
most becomingly with her fresh com 
plexion. After his modest nosegay had 
been delivered he had happened to see 
little Mat Hiteheock buying a large bou- 
quet of roses. As he stood there at the 
head of the Casino stairs waiting for her 
to come he wondered whether she would 
wear his flowers or Hitchcock’s. He 
wondered also how it was that so nice 
a girl could tolerate a fellow like Hitch- 
cock. 

When at last he caught sight of her 
his heart sank, for he saw that she was 
carrying the roses in her hand. But 
when she and her grandmother came 
to the top of the stairs and she greeted 
him with her sweetest smile, and thanked 
him for the lovely flowers he had sent 
her, and showed them to him pinned to 
her dress in a fragrant bunch, then his 
spirits rose again, and little Mat Hiteh- 
cock’s big bouquet ceased to have any 
significance for him, even though she 
should carry it in her hand all the even- 
ing. 

They were in time to secure Mrs. Car- 
roll the seat she preferred, and to see the 
dancers arrive and fill up the three rows 
of chairs, while the shallow balconies above 
were crowded with mere spectators. Nar- 
ragansett Pier is like many another wa- 
tering-place in that it is passing throug) 
a period of change. Once upon a time 
it was rather free and easy in its ways 
and its gayety, and perhaps noisy, though 
harmless enough. Now it has become 
staider and more dignified, and yet a 
memory lingers of the former freedom. 
Time was, for example, when a dress-coat 
was unknown at the Pier, and when a 
man who might dare to don such a 
garment would have been madé to feel 
that he was unsuitably attired. Even 
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now there were a few men in sacks and 
cut-aways; but the most of them had 
dressed for the occasion, some with the 
white tie and the clawhammer, and some 
with the black cravat and the hybrid 
jacket which is known as a ‘‘ Tuxedo 
coat.” This was the garment Mr. Warren 
Payn wore. 

Among the girls there was a like diver- 
sity of costume. Two or three mature 
dames wore the full evening dress of moc- 
ern society; ten or a dozen girls came in 
their hats; the most of the young ladies 
were clad in the simple light dresses in 
which the American woman looks most 
charming. Among these was the Royal 
Marine, who wore a white muslin gown, 
with broad blue ribbons floating out be- 
hind her as she walked briskly into the 
ballroom. The dress was neat and be- 
coming. The young man who loved her 
thought that he had never seen her look 
more beautiful. It even seemed to him 
that he detected an unusual animation 
about her. Perhaps, however, this was 
nothing more than the high spirits prop- 
er to a popular young lady at the last hop 
of the season, when she knew she looked 
at her best, and when she was certain of 
a good time. 

After the seats were all taken, and after 
the cloud of young men gathered about 
the door began to thicken, one by one the 
musicians appeared upon the stage, the 
scenery on which was supposed to repre- 
sent a garden in some hitherto undis- 
covered country; leisurely they arranged 
the stands for their music, regardless of 
the impatience of the expectant young 
ladies. Finally, as the clock of the Casi- 
no struck nine in irregular cadence, the 
leader waved his bow and began the first 
waltz of the last hop of the season. 

Mr. Warren Payn and Miss Hectorina 
Carroll were almost the earliest couple on 
the floor, and they would have danced 
through the whole waltz if the Royal 
Marine had not remembered that she had 
promised a turn to Judge Gillespie. For 
the next dance little Mat Hitchcock claim- 
ed her. 

‘** As soon as I saw those flowers I knew 
Mr. Hitchcock would come early to be 
thanked,” said Miss Marlenspuyk, who 
had arrived a little late, and who now oc- 
cupied a chair Mrs. Carroll had reserved 
for her. ‘I suppose you gave her the 
sweet-pease?”’ 

The musician admitted it. 
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‘‘Are you going to speak to her to- 
night?” she asked, lowering her voice. 

“If I get a chance I will,” he an- 
swered. 

“If you don’t get a chance to-night,” 
she returned, ‘‘ you had better make one 
to-morrow. I sha’n’t forget my promise 
to carry off Grandma. But I suppose 
you could play your Te Deum with much 
more feryor to-morrow if to-night the 
Royal Marine promises to marry you.” 

He was about to reply, when he saw lit- 
tle Mat Hitcheock and Miss Carroll drop 
out of the dance. ‘‘ Excuse me,” he cried 
hurriedly to Miss Marlenspuyk, as he 
sprang forward and asked her for a turn. 
Then he whirled her to the other end of 
the ballroom almost before little Mat could 
drop into the seat beside Mrs. Carroll, to 
receive that lady’s compliments on the 
taste with which he had chosen ’Rina’s 
bouquet. 

The next dance the Royal Marine di- 
vided between Mr. Hill-Bunker and Mr. 
Beeckman Bleecker; and the composer 
did not get his share. He sat through 
the waltz by the side of Miss Marlenspuyk. 

‘‘Are you invited to the supper to- 
night?” she asked. 

‘*No,” he answered. 
going?” 

‘*T believe she is. It has been got up 
in a hurry. Mr. Dexter—that Chicago 
widower, you know—he is giving it to 
La Marguerite.” 

‘‘Now who is La Marguerite?” he 
laughingly inquired. 

‘*Don't you know Virgie Chubb?” was 
Miss Marlenspuyk’s question in response. 
‘She’s dancing now with Mr. Hitch- 
cock.” 

Payn looked across the floor and saw 
that little Mat’s partner was a tall thin 
girl, blue-eyed and red-haired, with a large 
mouth and a long upper lip. 

‘‘T’ve met her,” he acknowledged. 

** Well, I heard one of you young men 
say she was ‘a daisy,’ and so, of course, 
I called her La Marguerite.” 

The musician smiled, and asked, ‘I 
wonder what nickname you will have 
for me next?” 

‘*When I find one that fits you as well 
as La Marguerite fits Virgie Chubb I will 
cap you with it,’ Miss Marlenspuyk re- 
sponded. ‘‘I confess I do not under- 
stand her success this year here, for she 
is nobody in particular, and she is in- 
clined to be rather rapid. Now, general- 
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ly, at Narragansett a girl has to have a 
very good social standing before she can 
afford to be at all fast.” 

‘‘T saw her out with a pair of ponies 
and a buckboard this afternoon,” said 
Payn, ‘‘and if that is her ordinary gait 
she is very rapid indeed. I thought the 
heavy man with her would be thrown 
out as they turned the corner of the Ca- 
sino.” 

‘Yes, she drives well,” admitted the 
old maid. ‘‘So did her father, if what I 
am told is true.” 

‘‘Did he drive a T-cart too?” Payn 
asked. 

‘* No,” Miss Marlenspuyk gravely re- 
plied; ‘* he used to drive a milk-cart.” 

The musician laughed, and then the 
old maid laughed with him. 

‘‘T suppose,” said the young man, 
‘‘that the father’s former calling is the 
reason the daughter is now trying to get 
into the eréme de la créme of society.” 

Just then the music ceased, and Payn 
saw Beeckman Bleecker returning the 
Royal Marine toGrandma. Hastily beg- 
ging Miss Marlenspuyk to excuse him 
again, the musician sprang up and asked 
Miss Hectorina if she would like to take 
a little walk out on the bridge to see the 
moonlight on the bay. Mrs. Carroll 
threw a shawl over her granddaughter’s 
shoulders as the girl took the arm of the 
man who was desperately in love with 
her. 

‘**Rina,” said Grandma, ‘‘don’t sit 
down, for it is damp out there; and don’t 
be long, or I shall have to send some one 
after you; I’m so nervous about your 
having rheumatism, like your poor fa- 
ther.” 

‘IT won't be long, Grandma,” the girl 
promised, 

As the young couple went up the steps 
at the entrance and out on the upper ve- 
randa, Payn asked her if she was going to 
the supper after the hop. 

‘*Yes,” she answered. ‘I’m going, 
even if itis given to Virgie Chubb. But 
I don’t like her—that is, I don’t like her 
right much. She used to go to school 
with me in Baltimaw, and she said my 
nose was like eternity—it had no end.” 

Payn resented this assertion indig- 
nantly. 

‘** Oh, I didn’t mind,” the Royal Marine 
interrupted. ‘‘ Virgie Chubb would say 
anything if she thought it was clever. 
She’s very clever, if she is onery. Miss 


Ma’lenspuyk says that the Chubbs were 
poor white trash.” 

Her little Southern accent filled him 
with delight, and her local locutions fell 
on his ears as though they were the words 
of a charm. 

‘She isn’t any older than I am,” Miss 
Hectorina continued, ‘‘ and they say she’s 
going to marry that Mr. Dexter, whe is a 
widower with six children. Could you? 
I'd feel like I was marrying an orphan 
asylum.” 

It seemed to Warren Payn as if the oc- 
casion he was seeking was perhaps witli- 
in his grasp. 

‘*Of course I shouldn’t want you to 
marry a widower, either with six children 
or without any,” he began. ‘‘I think a 
widower should always marry a widow; 
don’t you?” 

‘*T suppose that would be fairer,” she 
responded. 

‘‘ What kind of a man do you expect 
your husband to be?” he asked, trying to 
lead up somehow to the avowal he wished 
to make. 

‘*Oh—I don’t know, really,” she re- 
turned. ‘‘I’m afraid I should be very 
exacting.” 

‘**Well—” he began again, seeing his 
opportunity at last. 

But just at that moment the Royal 
Marine was hailed by another young 
woman promenading on the arm of an- 
other young man. 

‘*Oh, Rina!” cried the other young 
woman, whom a dim electric light en- 
abled Payn to identify vaguely as La 
Marguerite—‘‘’Rina, you are coming to 
my supper after the ball, ain’t you?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” answered Miss Hecto- 
rina, heartily. 

‘Tm so glad,” continued Miss Virgie 
Chubb, ‘‘ because Mr. Dexter was so anx- 
ious to have you come. He declared 
that everybody said you and I were the 
belles of the Pier this season !” 

And with that Miss Virgie left them. 

‘The spiteful thing!” said Miss Hec- 
torina. 

And the young man who was seeking 
a chance to tell her he loved her and to 
ask her to be his wife recognized at once 
that the propitious moment had passed. 

They crossed the bridge, and stood out 
on the balcony which projects over the 
rocks. A moonglade silvered the broad 
waters ofthebay. Between Narragansett 
and Newport could be seen the knotted 
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string of faint electric lights which re- 
vealed the passing of the night boat on its 
voyage from Providence to New York. 
Just as the young people stepped out on 
the balcony the red-fire was ignited on the 
rocks before them, and then the distant 
steamboat. blew her whistle three times 
in strident acknowledgment of the salute. 

‘*TIsn’t it like a splendid scene at the 
theatre?” said the Royal Marine at last. 
‘*Tt is too romantic to be real!” 

‘It is somewhat theatrical, I admit,” 
responded the composer. ‘‘ But this bal- 
cony would be a little too lofty for Romeo 
to climb, even if he had love's light 
wings.” 

‘*T don’t like Romeo and Juliet, do 
you?” she asked. 

‘*Don’t you?” he replied, beginning to 
see another opening in the distance before 
him. ‘‘Why not? Isn’t Romeo the very 
type of an ardent lover? Isn't Juliet—” 

‘*But it’s Juliet I don’t like,” interrupt- 
ed the young lady. ~‘‘She was too for- 
ward, I think. I don’t know anybody 
who'd behave like she did, do you? Why, 
she didn’t wait half long enough. She 
told him she loved him really before he 
had proposed, didn’t she? Juliet’s a leap- 
year girl—that’s what I call her.” 

**T don’t want to defend Juliet,” he re- 
sponded. ‘‘ You see, I’m not Romeo, and 
it’s not Juliet 'm in love with—yow must 
know that!” 

There was no mistaking the meaning 
of this last sentence. 

They had been leaning over the railing 
of the balcony. Now when Mr. Payn 
spoke these last words, Miss Carroll stood 
upright suddenly. 

*‘Tt’s getting chilly here, isn’t it?” she 
asked, very hurriedly, and in obvious per- 
turbation. 

‘**Don’t go yet, Rina: I may call you 
"Rina?” he urged. ‘‘I have something I 
must say to you. I—” 

‘* Miss Hectorina,” said little Mat Hitch- 
cock, still ten feet away from them, but 
eagerly advancing, ‘‘ your grandmother is 
very anxious about you. She sent me to 
bring you in.” 

‘‘T’m coming at once,” she answered. 

Little Mat was about to offer his arm, 
when Payn said: ‘‘ I brought Miss Carroll 
out, and I will take her back. We need 
not trouble you, Hitchcock.” 

‘*It’s no trouble, I assure you,” Hitch- 
cock explained. 

And the young lady walked back to the 
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ballroom escorted by both men. So Payn 
saw a second opportunity slip out of his 
hands without any fault of his own. 

And Mrs. Carroll would not hear of her 
granddaughter’s going out on the bridge 
again all that evening. Payn danced 
with her more than once; but no man can 
propose while waltzing at a hop. 

When eleven o'clock came and the mu- 
sic ceased, the Royal Marine said good- 
night to Mr. Payn and went down to Mr. 
Dexter’s supper. Payn gave Mrs. Carroll 
his arm to her hotel. Then he came back 
to the Casino, and went out on the bridge 
again. He found a chair in a corner, and 
he lighted a cigar and sat down to think 
over the events of the evening, and to 
plan his campaign for the next day. 

As he had passed the dining-room of the 
Casino he had heard Virgie Chubb’s loud 
laughter ring out sharply, and he was 
grieved that the woman he loved should 
be in company he did not approve of. 
La Marguerite was not the associate he 
would have chosen for her, nor was Mr. 
Dexter the man he would have selected 
as her host. The young New- Yorker did 
not like Dexter, who had been a lawyer 
somewhere in California before he blos- 
somed out in Chicago as one of the bold- 
est operators in the wheat-pit. There was 
a coarse heartiness about the Westerner 
which was attractive to many, and which 
probably accounted for the success Dexter 
had met with in the smart set of London, 
where he had been received with open 
arms two or three years before; but to 
Warren Payn the man was most distaste- 
ful. Inthe musician’s fastidious eyes Miss 
Virginia Chubb and Mr. Cable J. Dexter 
were well matched when they were to- 
gether. But Miss Hectorina Carroll was 
made of a different clay, more delicate, 
and of a finer quality; and she had no 
business to be in their society more often 
than mere chance might arrange it. 

Miss Hectorina Carroll was the centre 
of his thought as he sat on the bridge of 
the Casino, with the single eye of the Bea- 
vertail light gazing at him, and with the 
double stare of the Brenton’s Reef light- 
ship fixed upon him. He reproached him- 
self with timidity, with procrastination, 
with insufferable irresolution. It was not 
his fault that Virgie Chubb had interrupt- 
ed him once and that little Mat Hitchcock 
had interfered a second time; but it was 
his fault that he had not made a third op- 
portunity, and a fourth, and a fifth, if 
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need had been. He knew now that he 
should have forced fortune to aid him. 
He resolved that when another chance 
should come within his reach he would 
seize it swiftly. 

He heard the hour of midnight tolled 
with pleasing irregularity by the mellow 
bell of the Casino, and he was still resol ved 
never again to be irresolute. How long 
he sat there he did not know, for finally 
he dropped off to sleep in the middle of 
his rearrangement of the past and of his 
dreams for the future. 

Then suddenly it seemed to him that 
he was wide-awake again, and that the 
supper was over,and some of the party 
were coming out on the bridge for a final 
glimpse of the moonlit bay. The loud 
voices of Virgie Chubb and Dexter were 
unmistakable; and then Payn thought 
he caught the girlish laugh of the wo- 
man he loved. He started back into the 
shadow as some of the party stepped out 
on the baleony. He recognized the slight 
figure of a married sister of Mr. Beeck- 
man Bleecker’s, who had been matronizing 
the young ladies Mr. Cable J. Dexter had 
entertained at supper. Behind the ma- 
tron of the party Payn saw Miss Hectori- 
na Carroll. He stepped forward and said 
that he was very glad to see her once 
more. She did not seem surprised to 
meet him again at that hour. Leading 
her to a corner of the broad promenade 
away from the others, he declared that he 
had been trying all the evening to tell 
her that he loved her, and that he would 
be a most miserable man unless she would 
marry him. It seemed to him that she 
was taken wholly by surprise, and that 
she hesitated for a moment, and that final- 
ly she told him that she really did not 
know what to say, for she was wholly un- 
prepared for his proposal, and although 
she liked him very well, she did not know 
whether she loved him atall. Payn was 
encouraged that she did not reject him ab- 
solutely, and he urged his suit ardent- 
ly. Finally she agreed to give him his 
answer on Monday evening, and during 
the two intervening days she promised to 
investigate her feelings, and to discover 
whether she did not really love him a lit- 
tle already. Then she bade him go back 
to his dark corner, for she would not have 
Virgie Chubb guess what had been going 
on—no, not for worlds! She did not for- 
bid him to come to see her during the 
two days of her self-examination, and 


finally she permitted him to kiss her 
hand. Then she left him and went back 
to the others. Payn sat silently in the 
shadow, listening to the laughter of the 
young ladies at the outbreaks of Dexter's 
easy humor. At last the matron declared 
that it was time for girls to go to bed: 
and then they went down stairs, all in 
high spirits, as becomes a supper party- 

all except the Royal Marine, to whose si 
lence Virgie Chubb made a jocular allu 
sion as they were passing out of hearing. 

Every word of this brief conversation 
of his with the woman he loved was pres- 
ent to Payn’s memory as he sat in his 
chair in the corner, with his cigar in 
his hand—a cigar extinct and only half 
smoked. When the clock of the Casino 
struck one he roused himself with an ef- 
fort. He had been asleep again. 

Then all at once he found himself wide- 
awake, and wondering whether he had 
been to sleep more than once—whether he 
had not been dreaming when he thought 
he saw her return, and when he told her 
that he loved her, and when she promised 
to give him a final answer in forty-eight 
hours. Had the Royal Marine really stood 
before him after the supper was over? Had 
he really proposed? Or was it all a hal- 
lucination on his part?) Before now, more 
than once, his visions had taken on the 
sharpness of reality; and he had long 
lingered in doubt as to whether some of 
them were actual occurrences or mere 
phantasms of the fancy. None had been 
more vivid than this; none had ever had 
the importance of this; and none had ever 
puzzled him as this did. — 

It was very late when at last he went to 
bed, worn out with perplexity and vexed 
by a problem he found insoluble. Final- 
ly he recalled the well-kuown habit of 
dreams to repeat themselves; and he de- 
termined to submit the question to this 
test, and to abide by the result. If he 
should dream again the whole interview 
with Hectorina, his proposal and her prom- 
ise of a decision on Monday, then it had 
been but a dream the first time; it was 
untrue; it had not happened. If, on the 
other hand, he did not dream it again, 
then it was true; it had happened; she 
knew that he loved her; and she would 
give him his answer in forty-eight hours. 

Having thus resolved, he tumbled into 
bed. But he did not dream at all, as he 
was not able to sleep at all. 

{To BE CONTINUED, } 
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SOME RECORDS OF THE ICE 


GLACIAL GROOVES, CENTRAL PARK 


) AGE ABOUT NEW YORK. 


BY T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN. 


GREAT many years ago—exactly 
LX. how many I never could find out, be- 
cause the men who have told me piece- 
meal the story which I am now rehears- 
ing were never very certain themselves 
whether it was ten or fifty or a hundred 
thousand years ago, and were withal so 
pleasantly liberal with their centuries that 
it somehow seemed mean to urge the mat- 
ter, but at any rate a great many years 
ago—one might have visited unattended 
the far northern regions toward which 
Peary and Nansen are struggling, and 
thought no more of it than as a some- 
what long and toilsome summer journey. 

The way northward would have led 
through forests much the same as those 
which grace New England and the Mid- 
dle States to-day, or with an aspect even 
more tropical than these, and many small- 
er plants, suggesting those familiar to us 
now, would have brightened his path. 

Even over distant Greenland and into 
those desolate regions where so many 
brave and hardy explorers have perished 
he might have wandered, finding all as 
warm and bright and teeming with life 
as are our own latitudes to-day. 

One thing, however, would have made 
such an undertaking adventurous, if not 
dangerous, and that is the hideous and 
gigantic animals which roamed over 
the country in those times. Great flying 
Vou, LXXXIX —No. 532.—67 





beasts, huge hulks of flesh like overgrown 
elephants, colossal lizards, and all manner 
of uncanny breathing things would have 
relieved the stroll northward of too tame 
and pastoral a tendency. In a word, a 
long time ago the temperate regions of 
our earth, with plants whose families at 
least still flourish, and monstrous, un- 
couth animals now happily extinct, ex- 
tended over the arctic regions. 

But for some reason or other, or for a 
number of reasons together, reasons which 
it would lead us too far afield to consider 
now, this warm, sunny, plant-clad region 
about the north pole began to grow colder. 
And, as century after century passed, grad- 
ually, but relentlessly, the snow began to 
accumulate. At first it didn’t melt away 
as early in the spring as it was wont to do, 
and there seemed to be more of it, and it 
got packed into solid masses of ice in the 
valleys and the cooler places. By-and-by 
there was snow all the year round, and 
more and more ice formed. The animals 
were driven southward and the plants died 
off. Finally ice and snow covered every- 
thing and formed great masses hundreds 
of feet thick. 

The worst of it was that this was not 
confined to the far-away regions about 
the north pole. The ice sheet crept slow- 
ly southward like a white shadow; over 
Greenland, over British America, over 
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northern Europe. Great bodies of water, 
lakes, rivers, and inland seas, were frozen 
solid, and still the white terror crept slow 
ly on: down over New England, over 
New York State, over the region of the 
Great Lakes, over Ohio and into Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, and over many 
of the Northwestern States. 

This ice mantle was hundreds, in places 
thousands, of feet thick. Our great hills, 
the White Mountains, the Adirondacks, 
and the Catskills, were either altogether 
covered up, or just showed their tips, like 
tiny islands in the great white solid sea. 

Now it was so cold over all the north- 
ern part of North America that this ice 
mantle once formed staid there for thou- 
sands of years. But it wasn’t still by any 
means. When ice and snow collect in 
great masses, filling up valleys and cov- 
ering the land, it has an enormous weight, 
and although ice seems so solid and firm 
and brittle, it actually does, when on slopes 
or when pressed upon from behind, flow 
like thick molasses or asphalt, only very 
slowly. But its motion, when in such 
huge masses, is irresistible, so that great 


rocks are torn away from the cliffs and 
carried off, sometimes on top of the ice 
rivers, sometimes at the bottom, sometimes 
buried deep out of sight. Often rocks are 
broken and ground to fine powder as they 
are held fast at the bottom of the ice mass 
and pushed along the solid rock surfaces 
beneath. Furthermore, these rock sur- 
faces over which the great moving ice 
masses slide, no matter how rough and 
jagged they may be, are rounded off and 
ground smooth, or, by the stones which the 
ice mass holds and grinds against them, 
they are dee ly grooved and scratched. 

Such great slowly flowing ice masses 
are, as everybody knows, called glaciers, 
some moving a few inches, some many 
feet in a day. The lines of the grooves 
and scratches which glaciers leave in the 
surfaces over which they have passed in- 
dicate the direction in which, at the time 
they were made, the ice and its stone 
graving tools were moving. 

Although glaciers flow downward 
through the valleys, they do not advance 
much, as a rule, at the bottom, because 
here it is usually so warm that the ice 

melts and the giacier be- 
» comes a stream or river 
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and flows away to sea. 
The Swiss glaciers and 
those of our great North 
west are, for the most part, 
only forlorn remnants of 
the greater ice masses of 
long ago, and year by year 
are dwindling away. 

At one place in the Sel- 
kirk Mountains, on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
in a series of valleys once 
filled to their brims with 
ice, one may count from 
a favorable outlook scores 
of glaciers, unnamed and 
mostly untrod. Some, like 
| the great Illecillewaet, are 
| still large and imposing, 
and still grinding away at 
|} the earth’s crust, tearing 
off great rocks, rolling and 
crushing them along the 
top and sides and bottom, 
and sending daily tons of 
powdered rock wreckage 
down the turbid stream to 
join the Fraser River. But 
most of the glaciers here 
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mals, taken to the hills, 
and hang as great snow 
banks among the crags, 
or stretch their feet tim- 
idly down into the tops 
of the desolate valleys 
which erst they them- 
selves have sculptured. 

To one, even not very 
venturesome, who would 
like to learn the ways 
and haunts of these rem- 
nants of the old ice age, 
a few days spent in the 
environs of the comfort- 
able hotel at Glacier will 
be found abounding in 
interest. 

The rocks and detritus 
which 
and heap up in ridges 
along their sides or at 
their feet are called 
moraines. Those along 
their sides form the lateral, those at their 
feet the terminal, moraines. 

When the foot of a glacier stays for a 
long time at about the same place, the 
melting ice, dropping year by year its 
store of shattered roek brought down from 


glaciers carry 


A GLACIER 


the back country, may make very large 
terminal moraines. Or, if it melts and 
retreats rapidly, the oid glacier valley 
may be left scantily rock-strewn. 

For many miles a great glacier may 
earry rocks which it has ravished from 
the cliffs, and when at last it melts and 
leaves them, rounded and scratched, far 
from their kindred rocks, scattered over 
the desolate surfaces or piled in the mo- 
raines, they tally well with the names 
which geologists have given them—"‘ er- 
ratic bowlders,” or ‘‘ erratics,” waifs, and 
aliens. 

The masses of transported rock which 
the larger glaciers still are piling up along 
their sides and at their ends in some parts 
of Switzerland or on our Alaskan seaboard 
are sufficiently imposing under any cir- 
cumstances, and make in a measure com- 
prehensible the gigantic forces in the ice, 
silent, persistent, and relentless, which 
have sculptured the mountains. 

But if the reader should chance, as 
was once the writer’s hap, to spend a 
night astray among the towering masses 
of rock ruins which the Zmutt Glacier in 
the Alps carries on its back in witness of 
its prowess as a world-sculptor, and in the 
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PLANED ROCK SURFACE WITH GROOVES AND 


SCRATCHES, CENTRAL PARK. 


lulls of the great glacier’s groans, as it 
vields to the pressure of the greater snow 
and ice masses far up the valleys, should 
be brought now and again, body and 
heart, to a sudden halt by the crashing 
and booming of enormous avalanches, 
seemingly just above him on the high 
slopes of the Matterhorn, he will be more 
vividly impressed with the power wielded 
by great masses of ice and snow than by 
any array of figures with which the phys- 
icist may juggle in the lecture-room by 
daylight. 

Still, if one be endowed with a soul 
craving for figures, he may find solace in 
the knowledge that the old glaciers which 
once covered our northern North Ameri- 
ca with a layer in places at least 5000 feet 
thick would press downward, bowlder- 
shod and moving irresistibly southward, 
with a weight not far from 150,000 pounds 
to a square foot. With such a graving 
tool did the old ice age carve its records 
on the rocks. 

3ut now a change has come upon the 
forces, terrestrial or celestial, which have 
wrought such havoe on our globe, and 
the long winter is drawing to a close. 
At first the snow and ice melt a little 
faster than they form, and the forbidding 
rock-clad edges of the great white mantle 
draw slowly backward. The retreat of 
the ice is not continuous nor steady, and 
for how many hundreds or thousands of 
years the fierce struggle between heat and 
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the hardier plants which 
had clung desperately to 
life along the borders of 
the ice mantle for so many 
weary shivering years; 
and at last. as the longer 
summer claimed its own, 
the full tide of green and 
blossoming forms poured 
up over the reconquered 
realm, bringing with them 
insects, birds, and beasts. 

But Greenland,save for 
its secant verdant fringes, 
still shivers in the grasp 
of its age of ice not van- 
ished yet. And if one 
would know how the re- 
gions which we have just 


A SCARRED AND SCRATCHED ‘‘ ERRATIC” IN A GLACIAL GRAVEL- described, and now in- 


BED NEAR MORNINGSIDE PARK. 


cold for the mastery of the continent may 
have lasted no man can say. 

At last, however, in the region of 
North America which we now inhabit 
the sun was victor. But he looked down 
upon a desolation which language can 
but feebly describe. Gone are the forests 
which through earlier ages had struggled 
for a foothold on the hills; swept away 
southward or destroyed are the forbid- 
ding monsters which wandered here. No 
green or growing thing has outlived those 
frigid centuries, or withstood the scrap- 
ing and scarring of the rocks. Sharp 
crags and ragged peaks upon the hills are 
worn and ground away, and old land- 
marks forever effaced. Some of the great 
inland lakes are deepened, some are gone, 
while new ones here and there are formed 
by the damming up or obliteration of the 
old watercourses by the vast masses of 
débris which the vanishing glacier has 
left. 

And now the life forces must begin 
their work anew over this scene of deso- 
lation. The ice mantle has left not only 
loose rocks and bowlders scattered and 
piled in masses over the land, but great 
gravel and clay beds here and there wit- 
ness the thoroughness of the work. But 
the manufacture of soil suited to higher 
plant life must be slowly accomplished 
under the influence of lower forms. 

And so the plants crept slowly back 
over the bare scarred rocks; at first the 
lichens and their lowly brethren, then 


habit, once looked, he has 

but to read the thrilling 

stories of the hardy seek- 
ers for the north pole, and especially the 
tale of Nansen’s wanderings over the great 
ice platean of Greenland,whose mountain- 
tips are even now but just beginning to 
peer out over the dreary wastes of ice and 
snow. The plants and the animals have 
come back to our region because they or 
their descendants had only to return by 
land over easy paths to the home from 
which they were driven. But the warmer, 
inhabitable, sea-girt borders of Greenland 
are still only scantily endowed with liv- 
ing forms of animals and plants after all 
these centuries, because there has been no 
way open to them to travel home again, 
after their long exile, save through the 
perilous chances of the sea. 

But we must hasten to fulfil the prom- 
ise which the title of this paper bears, and 
seek for the traces of this old ice age about 
New York. 

The rocks which underlie New York 
were not the very first to peer above the 
nearly universal sea ages ago when the 
world was slowly forming, but they fol- 
lowed on so soon that even for rocks they 
may be regarded as patriarchal. And 
any observant wanderer about the un- 
built regions of upper New York, or stroll- 
er in the parks, will see, where the rocks 
are exposed in masses, that their layers 
are curled and twisted and folded into 
such fantastic shapes that there must have 
been some wild and boisterous periods 
hereabouts while the world was building, 
or slowly working its way toward stabil- 
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itv. He will further see that the rock 
surfaces must once have been tossed up 
into sharp and jagged peaks and crags. 
But now all their surfaces are smoothed 
down and rounded off as if some titanic 
scraper had been dragged over them. 
Rounded knolls, projecting bosses, smooth 
sloping surfaces—such greet the eye ev- 
ervwhere. Even the great looming sum- 
mit of the Palisades across the river shows 
upon the top no rugeedness or roughness, 
but rounded smooth surfaces. All this 
has been accomplished by the great mov- 
ing ice mantle which for so many centu 
ries swept across the land. 

If the stroller in Central Park, or in the 
parks and unbuilt regions farther inland, 
or over the Palisades, will examine atten- 
tively the exposed rounded rocks where 
they swell upward in large sloping mass- 
es, or here and there peep through the sod, 
he will find nearly every where the grooves 
and scratches made by the old glaciers’ 
graving tools so many centuries ago. 
Where the old rocks have been long ex- 
posed these grooves and scratches are usu- 
ally somewhat obscure, but where the 
rocks have been more recently laid bare, 
in park or street or house making, they 
are still distinct and unmistakable. 

The great ice mass hereabouts was mov- 
ing in a general southeast direction, and 
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so in general run the grooves and scratch- 
es in the rocks. Notwithstanding the 
hardness and firmness of the granitelike 
rock on which New York rests, glacial 
grooves twelve inches deep may in places 
readily be found, witness to the enormous 
pressure and propulsive force of the old 
ice mass. The children have long since 
discovered that some of these grooves in 
Central Park are fine places for sliding 
and ball-rolling. 

But many of the glacial traces about 
New York are buried up by the soil which 
has been slowly forming over them since 
the end of the great ice age. If, however, 
one lingers in his wanderings hereabouts 
where the ground is being cleared for 
building, he will observe, almost every- 
where, where much soil and earth and 
gravel are being dug out and carted off 
to clear the rock surfaces in preparation 
for blasting, that larger and smaller round- 
ed rocks are found embedded in the gravel. 
They are usually too round and awkward 
in shape to be useful in the masonry 
even of the foundations of buildings. 
Many of them are too large to be shov- 
elled into the carts and carried away with 
the dirt and gravel. And so one usually 
sees them rolled off on one side, out of the 
way, on the bared rock surfaces, until 
these are freed from soil, when they too 
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are hoisted up and dragged off to some 
convenient dumping-ground where land, 
as they say, is being ‘* made.” 

If one looks a little closely at these 
despised bowlders he will find that many 
of them are of entirely different charac- 
ter from any of our native rocks. Some- 
times they are rock called trap, like that 
which makes the Palisades; sometimes 
rock like that which is at home in re- 
gions many miles to the north and west 
of New York. And they are rounded 
and smoothed in a way which indicates 
an enormous amount of wear and rub- 
bing sometime somewhere. 

It is curious, turning back in the books 
to the record of a time only a few dec- 
ades ago, to read the speculations of the 
learned as to the origin and nature of 
these erratic bowlders, which, from their 
noteworthy shape and their structure, 
often so different from that of the rocks 
over which they lie scattered, early at- 
tracted attention. Some thought that 
they must have been cast up out of a dis- 
tant voleano in an earlier time, and fell 
scattered here. For some they were 
rounded by the wash of Noah's flood, 
and swept by its fierce torrents into alien 
regions. Others sank—in theory—-the 
earth’s crust hereabouts for many feet, 
and—in theory still —let enormous ice- 
bergs from some distant arctic region 
drift over here, and melting, drop their 
ice-borne freight of rocks. Some would 
have it that the earth was once surround- 
ed by a separate rocky shell which some- 
how came to grief, and left its shattered 
remnants sown broadcast. Others, still 
more dramatic, worked up their facts and 
fancies to the point of assuming collision 
with a comet. The record graven on the 
rocks told the true story at last, however, 
when the people got ready to read it. 

These rounded rocks or bowlders— 
these erratics, waifs, and aliens—are, as 
we well know to-day, the torn- off and 
transported fragments of rock masses 
which the great ice mantle brought down 
here from the back country during the 
cold weather so long ago, and inconti- 
nently dropped when the climate changed 
and the sun swept its borders back tow- 
ard Greenland and the pole. Many of 
these erratics still bear bruises and 
scratches testifying to their fierce en- 
counters with the old bed-rock along 
which the relentless ice mass ground 
them in their journey toward the coast. 




















Here they have lain, these stony aliens, 
through all the long ages, buried up with 
other glacial wreckage, covered in by soil 
later formed, sharing their secrets with the 
rootlets of vanished generations of plants 
and trees—until at last another alien, Ital 
ian or Celt mayhap, breaks in upon their 
seclusion with pick and shovel, and rolls 
them ignominiously away. Then at the 
scarred rock surfaces the steam-drill pecks 
viciously, puny successor to the gigantic 
sculptor of the old ice age, whose records 
it and its explosive allies soon erase. 

Many of the rounded rocks which the 
thrifty farmer has piled together about 
the borders of his fields throughout New 
England to form fences are waifs of the 
old ice age, stranded with the other wreck- 
age as the ice mantle stole backward to 
the north. 

In some parts of our Northern States 
it has been possible, in journeying back- 
ward over the path of the old ice mantle, 
to find the very hills and crags from 
which the erratic bowlders were torn so 
long ago. 

Some of the bowlders which the ice 
brought down from the hills were very 
large, and though weighing hundreds of 
tons were dragged from their places in 
the earth’s foundations and carried away 
for miles. While many of these larger 
bowlders are partly or wholly buried up 
by sand and gravel—the smaller grist of 
the great ice mill—many were stranded 
high upon the bare rock, where they 
stand perched to-day like patient senti- 
nels watching the centuries. 

In some places these great ice-borne 
stones were left, as the ice vanished, so 
delicately poised on their narrow edges, 
or on some projecting knob or ridge of 
the underlying rock, that, though weigh- 
ing many tons, they may be swayed or 
tilted by the pressure of a hand. These 
so-called ‘** rocking-stones ” are not at all 
uncommon over the path of the great ice 
mantle, and New York city has its own 
example in the Bronx Park, so nicely 
poised on a flat rock surface, still faintly 
glacier - grooved, that, though weighing 
several tons, it may be easily rocked 
back and forth. 

But the old ice age left a monument 
near New York more striking than its 
scattered bowlders, more readily seen than 
its graven records. An enormous ridge 
of broken rock fragments, mostly covered 
now with soil, marks the line of one of 
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SOME RECORDS OF THE 
the terminal moraines of the great ice 
mantle. Eastward it is seen in the hills 
of Cape Cod, of Nantucket, and of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. From Montauk Point 
at the seaward to the great city at its 
western end the high land of Long Island 
is an ice-built ridge of jumbled rock frag- 
ments stolen from the northern hills. 

Its curious subsidiary spurs, its sym 
metrical knolls and hummocks, its scat- 
tered hollows in which here and there a 
all tell the story of a great 
glacier’s long presence and slow retreat. 
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This colossal ridge of shattered rock is 
broken through at the Narrows, giving 
the sea to the great streams 
which pour into New York Bay; crosses 
Staten Island, forming imposing high- 
lands there; and then bears away in a 
sinuous line across New Jersey and on to 
the west. Along this line for century 
after century the old ice mass made its 
terminal dumping-ground, and as it wore 
and tore down the distant mountains and 
scooped out the great valleys to the north 
and west, it brought the wreckage down 
upon its back, or in its depths, and ** made 
ground” for the future Empire State. 
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The geologists tell us that the great in- 
land region about and beyond our Great 
Lakes before the ice age sent its waters 
largely down the Hudson River. When 
the ice retreated and the water from this 
inland region began in its more impetu- 
ous way to seek the sea, it found its old 
channel blocked by glacial débris, and 
sought a new outlet, now the Niagara 
River and the St. Lawrence. 

The Hudson River, as we call it, along 
the western shore of the island of Man- 
hattan, is now a majestic estuary rather 
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than a river, and is deep enough for all 


the uses of great ships. But its present 
bottom is formed of the rock wreckage of 
an earlier day, which has largely filled up 
a chasm once several hundred feet deep, 
through which the old river ran. 

So colossal was the sheet of ice which 
‘ame sweeping down from the northwest 
over the top of the Palisades in the ice age 
that this ancient chasm of the Hudson 
River—a veritable cafion once—changed 
its course no whit. For the direction of 
the grooves and scratches seen every- 
where on the exposed surface of the 
Palisades, and pointing obliquely across 
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the river’s course, run in the same direc- 
tion as do those on the rocks over which 
the city stands. 

It not infrequently happens that steam- 
ers and ships bound for New York, when 
not quite certain of their whereabouts as 
they approach the coast, are compelled to 
seek what help they can by consulting the 
nearest land, which, under these condi- 
tions, is the sea-bottom. The sea-bottom 
along our coast has been so often and so 
carefully ‘‘felt” that we know a great 
plateau extends out beyond the coast-line 
for some eighty or ninety miles, where it 
suddenly falls off into the great depths 
of the Atlantic. The place on which New 
York stands was, it is believed, once much 
higher than it is now, and was separated 
from the North Atlantic border by some 
eighty or ninety miles of low sea-coast 
land, now submerged, and forming this 
great continental plateau. Indeed, the 
New Jersey and adjacent coast is still sink- 
ing at the rate of a few inches ina century. 

For us to-day the Hudson River ends 
southward where it enters New York 
Harbor. Butachannel, starting ten miles 
southeast of Sandy Hook, and in a gen- 
eral way continuing the line of the Hud- 


son, runs across the submerged continent- 
al plateau, where finally, after widening 
and deepening to form a tremendous sub 
marine chasm, it abruptly ends where the 
plateau falls off into the deep sea. 

This chasm near the end of the sub 
merged channel is, if we may believe the 
story of the plummet, twenty-five miles 
long, a mile and a quarter wide, and in 
places two thousand feet in vertical depth 
below its submerged edges, themselves far 
beneath the ocean's surface. 

This ‘‘ drowned river” is probably the 
old channel of what we call the Hudson 
River, along which a part of the melting 
glacier sent its flood during and at the 
close of the Age of Ice. 

And so at last—rounded and smoothed 
rock surfaces, where once sharp crags 
towered aloft; glacial grooves and scrateh 
es on every hand; erratic bowlders, great 
and small, cumbering the ground; a typi- 
cal rocking-stone delicately poised by van 
ished forces long ago; a terminal moraine 
so great that it forms picturesque land 
scape features visible many miles away 
these are some of the records of the great 
Ice Age which one may spell out in a 
holiday stroll about New York. 





THE ROCKING-STONE, BRONX PARK. 
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A NEW ENGLAND PROPHET. 


BY MARY 


T half past six o’clock a little com- 
f\. pany of people passed down the vil- 
lage street in the direction of the Lennox 
farm-house. 

They advanced in silence, stepping 
along the frozen ridges of the road. It 
was cold, but there was no snow. There 
was a young moon shining through thin 
white clouds like nebulz. 

Now and then, as the company went 
on, new recruits were gathered from the 
scattered houses. A man would emerge 
darkly from a creaking gate, with maybe 
a second and third dark figure follow- 
ing, with a flirt of feminine draperies. 
‘‘There’s Deacon Scranton,” or ‘* There’s 
Thomas Jennings and his wife and El- 
len,” the people would murmur to each 
other. 

Once a gleam of candle-light from an 
open door lay across the road in advance, 
and wavered into darkness with a slam 
of the door when the company drew near. 
Then a solitary woman came ponderously 
down the front walk, seeming to jar the 
frozen earth with the jolt of her great fem- 
inine bulk. ‘‘There’s Abby Mosely,” some- 
body muttered. Sometimes two young 
girls fluttered out of a door-yard, cling- 
ing together with nervous giggles and 
outeries, which were soon hushed. They 
moved along with the others, their little 
cold fingers clinging together with a rigid 
cluteh. It was as if a strange, solemn at- 
mosphere surrounded this group moving 
along the country road in the starlit night. 
Whoever came into their midst felt it, and 
his emotions changed involuntarily as res- 
piration changes on a mountain-top. 

When the party reached a windy hill- 
top in sight of the lighted windows of 
the Lennox house in the valley below, it 
numbered nearly twenty. Half - way 
down the hill somebody else joined them. 
He had been standing ahead of them, 
waiting in the long shadow of a poplar, 
and they had not discerned him until 
they were close tohim. Then he stepped 
forward and the shadow of the tree was 
left motionless. The young girls half 
screamed, he appeared so suddenly, and 
their nerves were strained. The elders 
made a solemn hushed murmur of greet- 
ing. They knew as soon as he moved 
that he was Isaac Penfield. He had a 
martial carriage of his shoulders, he was a 
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captain in the militia, and he wore an ash- 
colored cloak, which distinguished him. 

The young girls cast glances, bolder 
from the darkness, toward his stately 
ash-colored shoulders and ‘the proudly 
set pale gleam of his face. Not one of 
them who had not her own lover but had 
her innocent secret dreams about this 
Isaac Penfield. Now, had a light shone 
out suddenly in the darkness, their dreams 
would have shown in their faces. 

One slender girl slunk softly around 
in the rear darkness and crept so close to 
Isaac Penfield that his ash-colored cloaix, 
Swinging out in the wind, brushed her 
cheek. He did not notice her; indeed, 
after his first murmur of salutation, he 
did not speak to any one. 

They all went in silence down the hill, 
and flocked into the great yard of the 
Lennox house. There was a red flicker 
of light in the kitchen windows from the 
great hearth fire, but a circle of dark heads 
and shoulders hid the fire itself from the 
new-comers. There was evidently a num- 
ber of people inside. 

Deacon Scranton raised the knocker, 
and the door was opened immediately. 
Melissa Lennox stood there holding a 
candle in a brass candlestick, with the 
soft light streaming up in her fair face. 
She looked through it with innocent, 
anxious blue eyes at the company. 
‘*“ Won't you walk in?” she said, tremu- 
lously, and the people passed into the 
south entry, and through the door on the 
left into the great Lennox kitchen. Some 
dozen persons who had come from the 
other end of the village were already 
there. 

Isaac Penfield entered last. Melissa 
did not see him until he stepped sud- 
denly within her radius of candle-light. 
Then she started, and bent her head be- 
fore him, blushing. The candle shook 
in her outstretched hand. 

Isaac Penfield took the candle without 
a word and set it on the stairs. Then he 
took Melissa’s slim right hand in his, 
and stood a moment looking down at her 
bent head, with its parted gloss of hair. 
His forehead was frowning, and yet he 
half smiled with tender triumph. 

‘*Come out in the front yard with me 
a moment,” he whispered. He pulled 
her with gentle force toward the door, 
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and the girl yielded, after a faint murmur 
of expostulation. 

Out in the front yard Isaae Penfield 
folded a corner of his ash-colored cloak 
around Melissa's slender shoulders. 

‘* Now I want you to tell me, Melissa,” 
he whispered. ‘* You are not still car- 
ried away by all this?” He jerked his 
head toward the kitchen windows. 

Melissa trembled against the young 
man’s side under the folds of his cloak. 

‘*You are not, after all I said to you, 
Melissa ?” 

She nodded against his breast, with a 
faint sob. 

‘*T hoped you would do as I asked you, 
and cut loose from this folly,” Isaac Pen- 
field said, sternly. 

** Father — says — it’s true. Oh, Iam 
afraid—I am afraid! My sins are so great, 
and I cannot hide from the eyes of the 
Lord. Iam afraid!” 

Isaac Penfield tightened his clasp of the 
girl’s trembling figure, and bent his head 
low down hers. ‘‘ Melissa, dear, 
can’t you listen to me?” he whispered. 

Suddenly the kitchen door opened, and 
a new light streamed across the entry. 

‘* Melissa, where be you?” called a wo- 
and melan- 


over 


man’s voice, high-pitched 
choly. 

‘*There’s mother calling,” 
in a frightened whisper, and she broke 
away and ran into the house. 

Her mother stood in the kitchen door. 


Melissa said, 


‘““Where have you been?” she began. 
Then she stopped, and looked at Isaac 
Penfield with a half-shrinking, half-an- 
tagonistic air. This stalwart young man, 
radiant with the knowledge of his own 
strength, represented to this delicate wo- 
man, who was held to the earth more by 
the tension of nerves than the weight of 
matter, the very pride of life, the material 
power which she was to fear and fight 
for herself and for her daughter. 

**T thought I would step into your 
meeting to-night, if I were permitted,” 
Isaac Penfield said. 

Mrs. Lennox looked at him with deep 
blue eyes under high, thin temples. ‘ All 
are permitted who listen to the truth 
with the right spirit,” said she, and turned 
shortly and glided into the kitchen. Me- 
lissa and Isaac followed. 

The company sat in wide semicircles, 
three deep, before the fire. In the open 
space between the first semicircle and the 
fire, his wide arm-chair on the bricks of 
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the broad hearth, half facing the compa 
ny, sat Solomon Lennox. Near him sat 
his deaf-and-dumb son Alonzo. He held 
up a great slate so the firelight fell upon 
it, and marked upon it with a grating 
pencil. He screwed his face with every 
stroke, so it seemed that one watching 
attentively might discern the picture it 
self from his changing features. 

Alonzo Lennox was fourteen years old, 
but he looked no more than ten, and he 
had been deaf and dumb from his birth 
The firelight gave a reddish tinge to his 
silvery blond hair, spreading out stiflly 
from the top of his head over his ears 
like the thatch of a hut. His delicate 
irregular profile bent over the slate; now 
and then a spasm of silent merriment 
shook his narrow chest, and the surround- 
ing people looked at him with awe. They 
regarded it as the mystic ecstasy of a seer. 

Melissa and her mother had slid softly 
through the semicircles to the chairs they 
had left. Isaac Penfield stood on the 
outskirts, towering over all the people, 
refusing a seat which somebody offered 
him. He threw off his ash-colored cloak 
and held it on his arm. 
fine 


His costume of 
broadcloth and flowered satin and 
glittering buttons surpassed any there, as 
did his face and his height and his ear- 
riage; and, more than all, he stood among 
the others raised upon a spiritual emi- 
nence, unseen, but none the less real, 
which his ancestors had reared for him 
before his birth. The Penfield name had 
been a great one in that vicinity for three 
generations. Once Penfields had owned 
the greater part of the township. Isaac’s 
father, and his grandfather before him, 
had been esquires, and held as nearly the 
position of lords of this little village as 
was possible in New England. Now this 
young man was the last of his race, liv- 
ing, with his housekeeper and an old ser- 
vant, in the Penfield homestead; and the 
village adulation which had been accord- 
ed to his ancestors was his also in a large 
measure. 

To-night, as he entered, people glanced 
at him, away from Alonzo and his slate, 
but only for a moment. The matter un- 
der discussion that night was too solemn 
and terrible to be lost sight of long. 

In about ten minutes after Isaac Pen- 
field entered, the boy gave a shout, grat- 
ing and hideous, with a discord of human 
thoughts and senses in it. A shudder 
passed over the company like/a wind. 
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Alonzo Lennox sprang up and waved 
the slate, and his father reached out for 
it. ‘‘Give it to me,” he demanded, stern- 
ly, as if the boy could hear. But Alonzo 
gave another shout, and leaped aside, and 
waved the slate out of his father’s reach. 
Then he danced lightly up and down on 
the tips of his toes, shaking his head and 
flinging out fantastic heels. His shock 
of hair flew out wildly, and looked like a 
luminous crown; the firelight struck his 
dilated eyes, and they gleamed red. 

The people watched him with sobbing 
breaths and pale faces, all except Isaac 
Penfield and one other. Isaac stood 
looking at him, with his mouth curling 
in a scornful smile. Solomon Lennox 
stood aside with a startled air, then he 
caught the boy firmly by the arm and 

‘grasped the slate. 

Alonzo grinned impishly in his father’s 
face, then he let go the slate, and sank 
down on his stool in the chimney-cor- 
ner. There he sat submissive and inac- 
tive, except for the cunning, sharp flash 
of his blue eyes under his thatch of hair. 

Solomon Lennox held the slate to the 
light and looked at it, while the people 
waited breathless, their pale intent faces 
bent forward. Then he handed the slate, 
without a word, to the man at the end 
of the first semicircle, and it was cireu- 
lated through the entire company. As 
one passed the slate to another a shud- 
dering thrill like an electric shock seemed 
to be passed with it, and there was a faint 
murmur of horror. 

Isaac Penfield held the slate longest, 
and examined it closely. Drawn witha 
free hand, which certainly gave evidence 
of some inborn artistic skill aside from 
aught else, were great sweeping curves of 
wings upbearing an angel with a trump- 
et at his mouth. Under his feet were 
lashing tongues as of flames, with up- 
turned faces of agony in the midst of 
them. And everywhere, between the 
wings and the angel and the flames and 
the faces, were, in groups of five, those 
grotesque little symbols of the sun, a 
disk with human features therein, which 
one sees in the almanacs. 

After Isaac Penfield had finished look- 
ing at the mystic slate he passed it to 
Solomon Lennox’s elder brother, Simeon, 
who sat at his right. The old man’s 
hard shaven jaws widened in a sardonic 
grin; his small black eyes twinkled deri- 
sively over the drawings. ‘Pretty pic- 


tures,” he said, half aloud. Then he 
passed the slate along with a contemptu- 
ous chuckle, which was heard in the sol- 
emn stillness all over the room. 

Solomon Lennox gave a furious glance 
in his brother’s direction. ‘This is no 
time nor season for scoffers!” cried he. 
And his voice seemed to shock the air 
like a musket-shot. 

Simeon Lennox chuckled again. Sol- 
omon’s right hand clinched. He arose; 
then sat down again, with his mouth 
compressed. He sat still until the slate 
had gone its rounds and returned to the 
boy, who sat contemplating it with un- 
couth delight; then he stood up, and the 
words flowed from his mouth in torrents. 
Never at a loss for subject-matter of speech 
was Solomon Lennox. By the fluency of 
his discourse he might well have been 
thought inspired. He spoke of visions of 
wings and holy candlesticks and beasts 
and cups of abomination as if he had with 
his own eyes seen them like the prophet of 
old. He expounded strange and subtle 
mathematical calculations and erratic in- 
terpretations of history as applied to rev- 
elation with a fervor which brought con- 
viction to his audience. He caught the 
slate from his deaf-and-dumb son, and 
explained the weird characters thereon. 
The five suns were five days. Five times 
the sun should arise in the east, as it 
had done from the creation; then should 
the angel, upborne on those great white 
wings, sound his trumpet, and the flames 
burst forth from the lower pit, and those 
upturned faces in the midst of them gnash 
with despair. 


‘* Repent, for the day of the Lord is at - 


hand!” shouted Solomon Lennox at the 
close of his arguments, and his voice it- 
self rang like a trumpet full of all into- 
nations and reverberations, of awe and 
dread. ‘‘ Repent, for the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord is at hand! Repent 
while there is yet time, while there is 
yet a foothold on the shore of the lake 
of fire! Repent, repent! Prepare your 
ascension robes! Renounce the world, 
and all the lust and the vanity thereof! 
Repent, for the day of judgment is here! 
Soon shall ye choke with the smoke of 
the everlasting burning, soon shall your 
eyes be scorched with the fiery scroll of 
the heavens, your ears be deafened with 
the blast of the trumpet of wrath, and 
the cry against you of your own sins! 
Repent, repent, repent!” 


a 
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Solomon Lennox’s slight figure writhed 
with his own emotion as with internal fire; 
the veins swelled out on his high bald 
forehead; his eyes blazed with fanatical 
fire. Aside from the startling nature of 
his discourse, he himself was a marvel, 
and a terror to his neighbors. His com- 
plete deviation from a former line of life 
produced among them the horror of the 
supernatural. He affected them like his 
own ghost. He had always been a man 
of few and quiet words, who had never 
expressed his own emotions in public be- 
yond an inaudible, muttered prayer at 
a conference meeting, and now this flood 
of fiery eloquence from him seemed like 
a very convulsion of human nature. 

When a great physical malady is epi- 
demic there are often isolated cases in re- 
mote localities whose connection with the 
main disturbance cannot be established. 
So in this little New England village, far 
from a railroad, scarcely reached by the 
news of the day, Solomon Lennox had 
developed within himself, with seeming 
spontaneity, some of the startling tenets 
of Joseph Miller, and had established his 
own small circle of devoted disciples and 
followers. It was as if some germs of 
a great spiritual disturbance had sought, 
through some unknown medium, this 
man’s mind as their best ripening place. 

After Solomon had arisen one night in 
conference meeting and poured forth his 
soul to his startled neighbors in a strain 
of fiery prophecy, Millerite publications 
had been sent for, and he had strength- 
ened his own theories with those of the 
original leader, although in many re- 
spects his maintained a distinct variance. 

The effect of Solomon’s prophecies had 
been greatly enhanced by the drawings 
of his deaf-and-dumb son. Alonzo Len- 
nox’s slate, covered with rude represen- 
tations of beasts and trumpets and winged 
creatures—the weird symbolic figures of 
the prophet Daniel--had aroused a great 
tumult of awe and terror in the village. 
And the more so because the boy had 
never learned the language of the deaf 
and dumb, and had no ordinary and 
comprehensible means of acquiring in- 
formation upon such topics. 

To-night, as his father spoke, he kept 
his blue eyes upon his face with such a 
keen look that it seemed almost impossi- 
ble that he did not hear and comprehend 
every word. Unbelievers in this new 
movement were divided between the opin- 


ion that Lonny Lennox had heard more 
than folks had given him credit for right 
along, and the one that he understood 
by some strange power which the loss of 
his other faculties had sharpened. 

‘The boy has developed the sixth 
sense,” Isaac Penfield thought as he 
watched his intent face upturned toward 
his father’s; and he also thought im 
patiently that he should be cuffed and 
sent to bed for his uncanny sharpness. 
He grew more and more indignant as 
the time went on and the excitement 
deepened. He watched Melissa grow 
paler and paler, and finally press her 
slender hands over her face, and shake 
with sobs, and made a sudden motion as 
if he would goto her. Then he restrained 
himself, and muttered something between 
his teeth. 

Old Simeon Lennox watched him curi 
ously, then he hit him in the side with a 
sharp elbow. ‘‘Made up your mind to 
go up in our family chariot on the last 
day?” he whispered, with a hoarse whis 
tle of breath in Isaac’s ear. Then he 
leaned back, with a long cackle of laugh 
ter in his throat, which was unheard in 
the din of his brother’s raging voice and 
the responsive groans and sobs. 

Isaac Penfield colored, and kept his 
eyes straight forward and his head up 
with a haughty air. Presently the old 
man nudged him again, with the sharp 
ness of malice protected by helplessness. 
** Guess,” he whispered, craning up to the 
young man’s handsome, impatient face 
‘*euess you ’ain’t much opinion of all this 
darned tomfoolery neither.” 

Isaac shook his head fiercely. 

‘* Well,” said the old man, *‘ let ’em go 
it,” and he cackled with laughter again. 

After Solomon Lennox had finished 
his fervid appeal, two or three offered 
prayers, and many testified and confessed 
sins, and professed repentance, and terror 
of the wrath to come, in -hoarse, strained 
voices, half drowned by sobs and cries. 

It was nearly midnight before Solomon 
Lennox declared the meeting at a close, 
and recommended the brethren and sis- 
ters to repair to their homes, not to sleep, 
but to pray, and appointed another ses- 
sion for the next forenoon, for these 
meetings of terror-stricken and contrite 
souls were held three times a day—morn- 
ing, afternoon, andevening. In those days 
the housewives’ kitchen tables were piled 
high with unwashed dishes, the hearths 
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were unswept and the fires low, the pan- 
try shelves were bare, and often the chil- 
dren went to bed with only the terrors of 
the judgment for sustenance. 

In those days the cattle grew lean, and 
stood lowing piteously long after night- 
fall at the pasture bars. Even the horses 
turned in their stalls at every footfall and 
whinnied for food. Men lost all thought 
for their earthly goods in their fierce con- 
cern for their own souls. 

The people flocked out of Solomon Len- 
nox’s kitchen, some with rapt eyes, some 
white-faced and trembling, huddling to- 
gether as if with a forlorn hope that 
human companionship might avail some- 
what even against divine judgment. The 
deaf-and-dumb boy went sleepily out 
of the room and upstairs with his candle, 
leaving his slate on the hearthstone. Isaac 
Penfield stood a few minutes looking ir- 
resolutely at Melissa, who sat still with 
her hands pressed tightly over her face, 
as if she were weeping. Her mother 
stood near her, talking to Abby Mosely, 
who was Simeon Lennox’s housekeeper. 
The woman was fairly gasping with emo- 
tion; her broad shawled bosom heaved. 

‘** Repent!” cried Mrs. Lennox, loud, in 
her ears, like an echo of her husband. 
‘*Repent; there is yet time! There are 
five days before the heavens open! Re- 
pent!” Her nervous hands served to in- 
tensify her weak, straining voice. They 
pointed and threatened in the woman’s 
piteous, scared face. Isaac started to ap- 
proach Melissa; then her mother half 
turned and seemed to shriek out her warn- 
ing cry toward him, and he tossed his 
gray cloak over his shoulders, strode out 
of the room, and out of the house. 

Old Simeon Lennox lingered behind 
the others. 

‘‘T’'m a-comin’ right along, Abby,” he 
called to his housekeeper when she start- 
ed to leave the room. ‘If ye go to bed 
afore I come, mind ye put the cat out, 
so she won't get afoul of that pig meat in 
the pantry.” Simeon spoke with cool dis- 
regard of the distressed sobs and moans 
with which the woman was making her 
exit. 

‘‘D’ye hear what I say, Abby?” he 
called, sharply, when she did not reply. 

The housekeeper groaned a faint assent 
over her shoulder as she crossed the 
threshold. 

‘* Well, mind ye don’t forgit it,” said 
Simeon, ‘‘for I tell ye what ‘tis, if that 
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cat does git afoul of that pig meat, there'll 
be a jedgment afore Thursday.” 

The old man clamped leisurely across 
the room, drew an arm-chair close to the 
fire, and settled into it with a grunting 
yawn. 

‘* Fire feels good,” he remarked. His 
voice was thick, for he had tobacco in his 
mouth. 

‘** Woe be unto you, Simeon Lennox, if 
you can still think of the comfort of your 
poor body which will soon be ashes,” cried 
his sister-in-law. She waved before him 
like a pale flame; her white face seemed 
fairly luminous. 

Simeon shifted his tobacco into one 
cheek as he stared at her. ‘‘ You'd better 
go to bed, Sophy Anne; you're gittin’ 
highstericky,” said he, and chewed again. 

‘“Woe be unto you, fer the bed you 
shall lie on, unless you repent, Simeon 
Lennox!” 

‘‘Look at here, Sophy Anne,” said 
Simeon, ‘‘ain’t you got no mince pies in 
the house?” 

Mrs. Lennox looked at him, speechless, 
for a moment. 

‘If you have,” Simeon went on, ‘‘I 
wish you'd give me a piece. I ’ain’t had 
no mince pie fit to eat I dun’no’ when. 
Abby Mosely wa’n’t never much of a cook, 
and sence she’s tuk to goin’ to your meet- 
in’ here three times a day, it’s much as 
ever’s I get anything. It ain’t no more’n 
fair, Sophy Anne, that you should give 
me a piece of mince pie, if you've got any.” 

Mrs. Lennox broke in upon him with a 
cry which was almost a shriek. ‘‘Ishall 
make no more pies in this world, Simeon 
Lennox. Woe be unto you! Woe be unto 
you if you think of such things in the 
face of death and eternal condemnation !” 

Solomon Lennox had followed the de- 
parting people into the yard. His exhort- 
ing voice could still be heard out there, 
for the doors were open. 

Simeon looked around and shivered. 
‘*Tf you ’ain’t got no mince pie, I wish 
you'd shet that door, Sophy Anne,” he 
said. 

Sophia Anne Lennox stood looking at 
him for a minute. He chuckled in her 
face. She snatched a candle from the 
shelf and went out of the room with an 
air of desperation. 

. Melissa rose up and crept after her, her 
face like a drooping white flower, gliding 
so closely in her mother’s wake that she 
seemed to have no individual motion of 
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her own. Simeon looked hard at her as 
she went. 

‘*Sophy Anne is wiry,” he said, when 
his brother came in. ‘‘She'll go it all 
right if the wires don’t snap, an’ I reckon 
they won't; but you’d better look out 
for Melissy. She can’t stan’ such tearin’ 
work as this very long. She'll have a 
fever or somethin’.” 

‘* What matters that?” cried Solomon. 
‘“What matters any tribulation of the 
flesh when the end of all flesh is at hand?” 
His voice was hoarse with his long clam- 
or. He leaned over and shook a nervous 
fist impressively before his brother’s face. 

Simeon chewed on, and looked at the 
fist without winking. ‘* You don’t mean 
to say, Solomon Lennox,” said he at 
length, ‘‘ that you believe all this darned 
tomfoolery?” 

His brother looked at him with solemn 
wrath. ‘‘DolI believe revelation and the 
prophets?” he cried. ‘* Woe be unto all 
scoffers, even though they be my own 
flesh and blood!” 

‘* Now, Solomon, I'll jest stump ye to 
point out any passage in the Scripturs 
that says, up an’ down, square an’ fair, 
that the world’s comin’ to an end next 
Thursday. I'll jest stump ye to do it.” 

‘*There are passages that point to the 
truth, and I have repeated them to-night,” 
replied Solomon, hotly. 

‘* Passages that ye’ve had to twist hind- 
side foremost, an’ bottom-side up, an’ add, 
an’ subtract, an’ divide, an’ multiply, an’ 
hammer, an’ saw, an’ bile down, an’ take 
to a grist-mill,afore you got at the meanin’ 
you wanted,” returned his brother, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ That ain’t the kind of 
passage I’m after. There’s too much 
two-facedness an’ double- dealin’ about 
the Seripturs, anyway, judgin’ by some 
of you folks. What I want is a square 
up an’ down passage that says, without 
no chance of its meanin’ anything else, 
‘The world is comin’ to an end next 
week Thursday.’ I stump ye to show me 
sech a passage as that. Ye can't do it!” 

The habits of a lifetime are strong even 
in strained and exalted states, acting like 
the lash of a familiar whip. Solomon 
Lennox was the younger brother; all his 
life he had borne a certain docility of at- 
titude toward Simeon, which asserted it- 
self now. 

The fervid orator stood for a moment 
silent before this sceptical, sneering elder 
brother. ‘I'd like to know how you ac- 


count for Lonny’s drawin’s,” he said at 
length, in a tone which he might have 
used when bullied by Simeon in their 
boyhood. 

‘*Drawin’s,” drawled Simeon, and sar- 
casm itself seemed to hiss in the final s 
‘“‘dr-r-awin’s! The little scamp is sharp 
as steel, an’ he’s watched an’ he’s eyed 
till he’s put two an’ two together. It’s 
easy enough to account for the drawin’s. 
The air here has been so thick lately with 
wings an’ wheels an’ horns an’ trumpets 
an’ everlastin’ fire that anybody that 
wa’n't an idgit could breathe it in. An’ 1 
miss my guess if his mother ’ain’t show- 
ed him the picturs in the big Bible mor’n 
once when you've been talkin’, an’ point- 
ed out the hearth fire an’ the candle- 
sticks an’ the powder-horn. Sophy Anne’s 
sharp, an’ she’s done more to learn that 
boy than anybody knows of, though I’ve 
got my doubts now as to how straight 
he’s really got it in his mind. Lord, 
them drawin’s ain’t nothin’. Solomon 
Lennox, you can’t look me in the face 
an’ say that you actilly believe all this 
darned tomfoolery !” 

Solomon for these few minutes had 
been on the old level of a brotherly ar 
gument, but now he arose suddenly to 
his latter heights. 

‘‘T believe that the end of the world is 
near, that the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord is at hand, accordin’ to prophecy 
and revelation,” he proclaimed, and his 
eyes shone under his high forehead as 
under a majestic dome of thought and 
inspiration. 

Simeon whistled. ‘‘ Ye don’t, though. 
Look at here, Solomon; tell ye what I'll 
do. Ill put ye to the test. Look at here, 
you say the world’s comin’ to an end 
next Thursday. Well, it stands to rea- 
son if it is, that you ’ain’t got no more 
need of temporal goods. S’pose—you give 
me a deed of this ‘ere farm?” 

Solomon stared at his brother. 

Simeon shook his fist at him slowly. 
‘* Ye won't do it,” he said, with a trium- 
phant chuckle. 

‘“*T will do it.” 

‘*Git Lawyer Bascombe to draw up the 
papers to-morrow?” 

**T will.” 

‘*Me to take possession by daylight 
next Friday mornin’, if the world don't 
come to an end Thursday night?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Solomon, hurling the 
word at his brother like a stone. 
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Simeon got up and buttoned his coat 
over his lean chest. ‘* Well,” said he, 
‘‘T've had pretty hard luck. I've lost 
three wives, and I’ve been burnt out 
twice, an’ the last house ain’t none too 
tight. Ill move right in here next Fri- 
day mornin’ at daylight. Mebbe I'll get 
married again.” 

‘*“Much good will the heaping up of 
barns an’ storehouses do when you hear 
the voice of the Lord saying, ‘ Thou fool, 
this night shall thy soul be required of 
thee,’’’ returned his brother; but he spoke 
the fervid words with a certain feeble- 
ness. All his life since he was a boy had 
Solomon Lennox toiled and saved to own 
this noble farm. The bare imagination of 
giving it up to another cost him much, al- 
though he firmly believed that in a week’s 
space it would be only a modicum of the 
blackened ashes of a world. He stood 
the test of his faith, but he felt the scorch 
of sacrificial flame. 

‘‘Tt ain’t me that’s the fool,” said Sim- 
eon, shrugging himself into his great- 


coat. ‘‘I ain't goin’ to hang back with 


my soul when it’s required of me, but I 


ain't goin’ to keep chuckin’ of it in the 
face of the Lord afore He's ready for it, 
like some folks Iknow. Them’s the fools. 
When ’ll you be down to Lawyer Bas- 
combe’s to-morrow, Solomon, to deed 
away these barns an’ storehouses that 
you ‘ain’t no more use for?” 

‘‘T'll be down there at nine o'clock to- 
morrow mornin’.” 

‘All right; you can count on me,” 
said Simeon. He went out, and Solo- 
mon bolted the door after him promptly. 
But he had no sooner returned to the 
kitchen than there came a sharp tap on 
the window, and there was Simeon’s hard 
leering old face pressed against the pane. 
‘*You'll—have—to—fetch Sophy Anne 
down there to-morrow,” he called. 
** She’ll—have to sign that deed too, or it 
won't stan’.” 

** All right,” shouted Solomon, and the 
face at the window, with a parting nod, 
disappeared. 

Lawyer Bascombe’s office was in the 
centre of the village, over the store. A 
steep flight of stairs at the right of the 
store led to it. Up these stairs, at nine 
o'clock the next morning, climbed Solo- 
mon Lennox and his wife Sophia Anne, 
with pale devoted faces, and signed away 
all their earthly goods as an evidence of 
their faith. 
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In some way the matter had become 
known in the village. When Solomon 
and Sophia Anne came down the stairs 
there was quite a crowd before the door, 
standing back with awed curiosity to let 
them pass. Simeon Lennox did not Jeave 
at once after the signing of the deed. 
When he appeared in the doorway with 
a roll of paper in his hand the crowd had 
dispersed. 

Without any doubt this act of Solomon 
Lennox and his wife materially strength- 
ened their cause. When it became known 
that they had actually signed away their 
property in their confidence that days of 
property-holding were over, even scoffers 
began to look serious. That evening the 
meeting at Solomon Lennox’s house num- 
bered a third more than usual. The next 
evening it was doubled, and the best room 
as well as the kitchen was filled. Solo- 
mon stood at the foot of the stairs in the 
entry between the rooms and exhorted, 
while the deaf-and-dumb boy’s slate cir- 
culated among the awe-stricken people. 

Isaac Penfield came to no more meet- 
ings, and he did not see Melissa again un- 
til Tuesday. Late Tuesday afternoon she 
went up to the village store with a basket 
of eggs. The days of barter were nearly 
over, as she had been taught to believe, 
but there was no molasses in the house, 
and the poor deaf-and-dumb boy was 
weeping for it with uncouth grief, and 
could not be comforted by the prospect 
of eternal joys. When Melissa came out 
of the store with the bottle of molasses 
in her basket, Isaac Penfield’s bay mare 
and chaise were drawn up before the plat- 
form, and Isaac stood waiting. Melissa 
started and colored when she saw him. 

‘* Get in, please,” he said, motioning her 
toward the chaise. 

She looked at him falteringly. 

‘*Get in, please, Melissa; I want to speak 
to you.” 

The bay mare was restive, tossing her 
head and pawing with one delicate fore 
foot. Isaac could scarcely keep her quiet 
until Melissa got into the chaise. When 
he took the reins she gave a leap forward, 
and the chaise swung about with a lurch. 
Isaac threw himself back-and held the 
reins taut; the mare flew down the road, 
pulling hard on her bits; the chaise rocked 
high on the frozen road. Melissa sat 
still, her delicate face retired within the 
dark depths of her silk hood. 

Isaac did not speak to her until they 
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reached the foot of along hill. ‘‘I want 
to ask you something,” he said then, with 
a wary eye still on the straining shoulders 
of the mare. ‘‘I want to ask you again 
to give this up.” 

Melissa did not speak. 

‘*Won’t you promise me?” 

‘*T can’t,” she said, faintly. 

‘* You can if you will.” Suddenly Isaac 
leaned over her. ‘* Won’t you promise 
me, Melissa?” 

She shrank away from him. ‘‘ I—can’t. 
I believe father.” 

‘* Melissa, you don’t.” 

‘*T do,” said she, with a despairing sob. 

Isaac Penfield bent his face down close 
to hers. ‘‘Can’t you believe me as well 
as your father? Melissa, look at me.” 

Melissa bent her head down over her 
hands. 

‘Look at me, Melissa.” 

She raised her head slowly as if there 
were a constraining hand under her chin, 
and her eyes met his. 

‘*Can’t you, Melissa?” 

Fair locks of hair fell over Melissa's 
gentle cheeks; her soft mouth quivered. 
It seemed as if her piteous blue eyes were 
only upheld by the look in the young 
man’s, and as if all the individual thought 
and purpose in her face and her whole soul 
were being overcast by his imperious will, 
but she shook her head. 

‘**Can’t you, Melissa?” 

She shook her head again. 

Isaac Penfield’s face turned white. He 
touched the whip to the mare, and she 
gave a sharp bound forward. They had 
not much further to go. Neither of them 
spoke again until Isaac assisted Melissa 
out of the chaise at her own gate. 

‘*Good-by, Melissa,” he said then, 
shortly. 

Melissa looked up at him and caught 
her breath. She could not speak. Isaac 
sprang into his chaise, and was out of the 
yard with a sharp grate of wheels, and 
she went into the house. 

Her mother was setting chairs in order 
for the evening meeting. She looked up 
sharply as Melissa entered. 

“Who was that brought you home?” 
said she. 

‘*Tsaac Penfield,” replied Melissa, turn- 
ing her face from her mother’s eyes. 

‘**T hope you ain’t letting your thoughts 
dwell on anything of that kind now,” said 
her mother. 

‘*T met him as I was coming out of the 


store, and he asked me to ride. I sha’n't 
ever see him again,” Melissa returned, 
faintly. 

The deaf-and-dumb boy had been doz- 
ing with gaping mouth in his chimney 
corner. Now he waked, and caught sight 
of his sister and the basket, and hastened 
to her with a cry of uncouth hunger and 
greediness. 

‘*In a minute, sonny,” Melissa said, in 
a sobbing voice; ‘‘ wait a minute.” She 
held the basket aloof while she removed 
her hood and shawl. 

‘*You may see him on his way to the 
outer darkness,” said her mother, with 
solemn vindictiveness, 

‘*Mother, he has repented; he is a mem- 
ber of the church,” Melissa cried out, with 
sudden sharpness. 

‘*Repentance avails nothing without 
faith,” returned her mother, setting down 
a chair so heavily that the deaf-and-dumb 
boy started at the concussion and looked 
about him wonderingly. 

‘*He has repented; he is a member of 
the church; he is safe,” Melissa cried 
again. 

‘**T tell you he is not,” said her mother. 

Melissa went into the pantry with her 
brother at her elbow, and prepared for him 
a plate of bread and molasses. The tears 
fell over her cheeks, but Alonzo noticed 
nothing. His greedy eyes were fixed on 
the food. When it was ready for him he 
sat down on his stool in the chimney-cor 
ner and devoured it with loud smacks of 
his lips. That was all the evening meal 
prepared in the Lennox house that night. 
After the chairs weré set in order for 
the meeting, Melissa and her mother sat 
down close to the fire and sewed on some 
white stuff that flowed in voluminous 
folds over their knees to the floor. Solo 
mon came in presently, and seated him- 
self with the great Bible’on his knees. He 
read silently, but now and then gesticu- 
lated fiercely, as if he read aloud. 

The meeting began at half past six. 
About quarter of an hour before, the outer 
door was heard opening, and there was a 
shuffling step and a clearing cough in tle 
entry. 

‘‘It’s your uncle Simeon,” whispered 
Mrs. Lennox to Melissa, and her mouth 
took on a severer tension. 

Solomon frowned over the Holy Writ 
on his knees. 

Simeon advanced into the room, his 
heavy boots clapping the floor with a 
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dull clatter as of wood, dispelling the sol- 
emn stillness. His grinning old face, 
blue with the cold, was sunk in the col- 
lar of his great-coat. He rubbed his hands 
together as he approached the fire. 

‘* Well, how are ye all?” he remarked, 
with a chuckle, as if there were a joke in 
the speech. 

Nobody replied. Simeon pulled a chair 
up close to the fire and sat down. 

‘*Tt’s tarnal cold,” said he, leaning over 
and spreading out his old hands to the 
blaze. 

‘* The brands are all ready for the burn- 
ing,” said his sister-in-law, in a hollow, 
trembling voice. She drew a long thread 
through the white stuff on her knee. 

Simeon turned suddenly and looked at 
her with a flash of small bright eyes. 
Then he laughed. ‘‘ Lord bless ye, Sophy 
Anne, I forgot how tarnal hot you folks 
are calculatin’ to have it day after to- 
morrow,” said he. ‘‘ Well, if you fail 
in your calculations, an’ the cold con- 
tinues, I shall be mighty glad to come in 
here. My house is darned cold this wea- 


ther, and Abby Mosely ain’t particular 


‘bout the doors; seems to me sometimes 
as if I was settin’ in a hurricane the heft 
of the time, and as if my idees were get- 
tin’on aslant. Abby thinks she’s goin’ 
up Thursday, and I wish in thunder she 
would. J wouldn’t have her another 
day, if she wa’n’t a lone woman and no- 
wheres to go. She ain't no kind of a 
cook. Look at here, Sophy Anne—” 

Mrs. Lennox sewed on with compressed 
lips. 

‘Sophy Anne, look at here. You ’ain’t 
got no mince pies on hand now, have 
you?” 

‘No, I ’ain’t.” 

‘** Well, I didn’t much s’pose you'd made 
any, you’ve been so busy gettin’ ready to 
fly lately. Look at here, Sophy Anne, 
don’t you feel as if you could roll me out 
a few meat pies to-morrow, hey?” 

Mrs. Lennox looked at him. 

‘*T dun’no’ when I’ve eat a decent meat 
pie,” pursued Simeon. ‘‘ Abby Mosely 
keeps the commandments, but she can’t 
make pies that’s fit to eat. I ’ain’t had 
a mince pie I could eat since my last wife 
died. I wish you’d contrive an’ roll me 
out a few, Sophy Anne. Your mince pies 
used to go ahead of Maria’s; she always 
said they did. If the world don’t come 
to an end day after to-morrow, I'd take 
a sight of comfort with ’em, and I'll be 
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darned, if it does come to an end, if I don't 
think I'd have a chance to eat one or two 
of ’em before the fire got round to me. 
Can’t ye do it, Sophy Anne, nohow?” 

‘** No, I can’t.” 

Yan’t ye roll me out jest half a dozen 
mince pies?” 

‘*T will never roll out a meat pie for 
you, Simeon Lennox,” said Sophia Anne, 
with icy fervor. 

‘* Ye never will?” 

‘‘No, I never will.” Sophia Anne’s 
stern eyes in their hollow blue orbits met 
his. : 

Simeon chuckled; then he turned to his 
brother. ‘‘ Well, Sol’mon, s’pose you're 
flappin’ all ready to fly ?” he said. 

Solomon made no reply. He frowned 
over the great volume on his knees. The 
deaf-and-dumb boy had set his empty 
plate on the hearth and fallen asleep 
again, with his head tilted against the 
jamb. Melissa sewed, her pale face bent 
closely over her work. 

‘‘Hear ye are goin’ to fly from Pen- 
field’s hill?” said Simeon. 

Still Solomon said nothing. 

‘* Well, I s’pose that’s as good a place as 
any,” said Simeon, ‘‘ though ’tain’t a very 
high hill. Ishould ‘most think you'd want 
a higher hill than Penfield’s. I s'pose 
you'll be kind of unhandy with your 
wings at first, an’ start off something like 
hens. But then I s’pose a few feet more 
or less won't make no odds when they 
get fairly to workin’. I heard the women 
was makin’ flyin’-petticoats. Them what 
you're to work on, Sophy Anne, you and 
Melissy?” 

Sophia Aune gave one look at him, then 
she took a stitch. 

‘‘Abby Mosely’s to work on one, I 
guess,” said Simeon. ‘‘She’s ben a-set- 
tin’ in a heap of white cloth a-sewin’ for 
three days. I came in once, an’ she was 
tryin’ of it on, an’ she slipped out of it 
mighty sudden. All I’ve got to say is 
she'll cut a queer figure flyin’. She's 
pretty hefty. I miss my guess if she 
don’t find it a job to strike out at first. 
Now I should think you might take to 
flyin’ pretty natural, Sophy Anne.” 

Mrs. Lennox’s pale face was flushed 
with anger, but she sewed on steadily. 

‘** As for Melissy,” said Simeon, in his 
chuckling drawl, ‘‘I ruther guess she 
could fly without much practice too. She’s 
built light; but it strikes me she'd better 
have a weddin’-gown than a flyin’-petti- 
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coat. Young Penfield goin’ to fly with 
you, Melissy?” 

Solomon Lennox closed the Bible with 
a greatclap. ‘‘Ill have no more of this!” 
he said, with a shout of long- repressed 
fury. 

‘*Now, Solomon, don’t ye get riled so 
near the end of the world,” drawled his 
brother, getting upslowly. ‘‘ I’m a-goin’. 
I ain’t goin’ to be the means of makin’ 
you backslide when ye're so nigh the top 
of Zion’s Hill. ['ma-goin’ home. I don’t 
s’pose I shall get no supper on account of 
Abby’s hurryin’ up on her flyin’-petticoat. 
Sure you ain’t goin’ to make them meat 
pies for me, Sophy Anne?” 

‘* Yes, I be sure.” 

The brother-in-law thrust his sharp old 
face down close toSophia Anne’s. ‘‘Sure?” 
he repeated. 

Sophia Anne started back and stared at 
him. There was something strange in 
his manner. 

The old man laughed, and straightened 
himself. ‘*‘ Well, I'm a-goin,” said he. 
‘*Good-by. Mebbe I sha’n’t see ye again 
before ye fly. Hope ye'll light easy. 
Good-by.” 

After Simeon had closed the door, he 
opened it again, and thrust his sharp fea- 
tures through a narrow aperture. ‘‘ Look 
at here, Solomon,” said he. ‘‘ Mind ye 
leave the key in the door when ye go out 
to fly Thursday night. I want to come 
right in.” Then Simeon shut the door 
again, but his malicious laugh could be 
plainly heard in the entry. 

He did not go straight home as he had 
said, but up the road to Lawyer Bascombe’s 
office. When he returned, the meeting in 
his brother's house was in session, and the 
windows were dark with heads against 
the red firelight. Old Simeon stared up 
at them, and laughed aloud to himself as 
he went by. ‘‘Sophy Anne won’t make 
me no meat pies. She’s sure on’t,” he 
said, and laughed again. 

The next day all the ordinary routine 
of life seemed at a standstill in the village. 
The storekeeper had become a convert, 
and the store was closed, and the green 
inside shutters up. Now and then a vil- 
lage loafer lounged disconsolately up, 
shook the door on its rattling lock, stared 
at the shuttered windows, then lounged 
away, muttering. The summer resting- 
place of his kind, the long, bewhittled 
wooden bench on the store platform, 
could not be occupied that wintry day. 


The air was clear, and the dry pastures 
were white and stiff with the hoar-frost: 
the slants of the roofs glistened with it in 
the sun. The breaths of the people going 
to and from Solomon Lennox’s house were 
like white smoke. The meeting began at 
dawn. Children were dragged hither at 
their parents’ heels cold and breakfast 
less. Not a meal was cooked that day in 
the houses of Solomon Lennox’s follow- 
ers. All the precious hours were spent in 
fasting and prayer. Toward night the 
excitement deepened. There was present 
within the village a spiritual convulsion 
as real as any other convulsion of nature, 
and as truly although more subtly felt. 
Even they who had scoffed and laughed 
at this new movement from the first, and 
were now practically untouched by it, 
grew nervous and ill at ease toward night 
as from the gathering of a storm. The 
air seemed charged with electricity gen 
erated by the touch of human thought 
and faith with the Unknown. The un- 
believers pressed their faces against the 
window - panes, shading their eyes from 
the light within as the dusk deepened, or 
stood out in their yards watching the sky, 
half fearful they should indeed see some 
sign or marvel therein. 

But the night came on, and the stars 
shone out in their order as they had done 
from the first, and there was no sign but 
the old one of eternal love and beauty in 
the sky. The moon arose at nine o'clock, 
nearly at her full. That, from some in- 
terpretation of symbolical characters on 
the deaf-and-dumb boy’s slate, had been 
fixed upon as the hour of meeting upon 
Penfield’s hill. The solemn and dreadful 
moment which was to mark the climax 
of all creation was expected between that 
hour and dawn. 

At half past eight white-robed figures 
begun to move along the road. People 
peeped around their curtains to see them 
pass; now and then belated children ran 
shrieking with terror into the houses at 
the sight of them. 

Beside the road, close to the gate which 
led to the wide field at the foot of Pen- 
field’s hill, under the shadow of a clump of 
hemlocks, Isaac Penfield had been waiting 
since quarter past eight o’clock. When 
the white company came in sight he drew 
farther back within the shadow, scanning 
the people eagerly as they passed. 

Solomon Lennox and Deacon Scranton 
let down the bars, and the people passed 
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through silently, crowding each other 
whitely like a flock of sheep. Sophia 
Anne, the deaf-and-dumb boy holding 
fast to her hand, was among the first. 
Isaac had expected to see Melissa close 
to her mother; but she had become sepa- 
rated from her and came among the last. 
Her slender figure was hidden in her 
flowing white robes, but there was no mis- 
taking her gently faltering gait and the 
delicate bend of her fair uncovered head. 
Isaac stepped forward suddenly, threw 
his arm around Melissa, and drew her 
back with him within the shadow of the 
hemlocks. Nobody saw it but Abby Mose- 
ly, Simeon Lennox’s housekeeper, and she 
was too panic-stricken to heed it intelli- 
gently; she went panting on after the oth- 
ers in her voluminous white robe, and 
left Melissa alone with Isaac Penfield. 
Isaac pressed Melissa’s head close to his 
breast, leaned his face down to hers, and 
whispered long in her ear. She listened 
trembling and unresisting; then she broke 
away from him weakly, ‘* I can’t, I can’t,” 
she moaned. But he caught her again, 


and whispered again with his lips close to 
her soft pale cheek, and frequent kisses 


between the words. 

‘*Come, now, sweetheart,” he said at 
length, and attempted to draw her with 
him into the road; but she pulled herself 
away from him again, and stood warding 
him off with her white-draped arms. 

**T ean’t, I can’t,” she moaned again. 
‘*T must go with father and mother,” 

‘*T tell you they are wrong; can’t you 
believe me?” 

‘*T—must—go with them.” 

‘* No; come with me, Melissa.” 

Melissa, still with her arms raised 
against him, looked away over the mea- 
dow, full of moving white figures. The 
moon shone out over it, and it gleamed 
like a field of Paradise peopled wit an- 
gels. Then she looked up in her lover's 
face, and suddenly it was to her as if 
she saw therein the new earth of ali her 
dreams. 

Solomon Lennox and his followers kept 
on to Penfield’s hill, which‘ arose before 
them crowned with silver, and Isaac Pen- 
field hastened down the road to the vil- 
lage, half carrying Melissa’s little white- 
clad figure, wrapped against the cold in 
his own gray cloak. 

Early the next morning a small com- 
pany of pallid shivering people crept 
through the village to their homes. Many 
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had weakened and deserted long before 
dawn, chilled to their very thoughts and 
fancies by their long vigil on the hill-top. 
Young girls ran home, crying aloud like 
children, and men half dragged hysterical 
wives rigid with chills. Solomon Len- 
nox and his wife remained until the dawn 
light shone; then he beckoned to her and 
the whimpering deaf-and-dumb boy, and 
led the way down the hill without a word. 
He never looked at the rest of the com- 
pany, but they followed silently. 

The Penfield house was about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the pasture bars. 
When they reached it, Isaac stood wait- 
ing at the gate. He went up to Solomon, 
who was passing without a look, and 
touched his arm with an impatient yet 
respectful gesture. ‘‘ You and Mrs. Len- 
nox and Lonny had better come in here, 
I think,” he said. 

Solomon was moving on with dull ob- 
stinacy, but Isaac laid his hand on his 
arm. ‘‘I--think you have—forgotten,” 
he said. ‘‘ Iam sorry, but—your brother 
Simeon has--taken possession of your 
house.” 

Solomon stared at him dully. He did 
not seem to comprehend. Sophia Anne 
looked as blue and bloodless in her white 
robe as if she were dead. She had scarce 
more control of her trembling tongue 
than if it were paralyzed, but her highly 
strung feminine nerves gave out vibra- 
tions still. 

‘* Has Simeon took possession ?”’ she de- 
manded, fiercely. 

Isaac Penfield nodded. ‘‘I think it 
would be pleasanter for you to come in 
here now,” he said. Then he hesitated, 
and colored suddenly. ‘‘ Your daughter 
is in here,” he added. 

Sophia Anne gave a keen glance at 
him. Then she turned in at the gate 
with a sharp twitch at the arm of the 
deaf-and-dumb boy, who was making 
strange cries and moans, like a distressed 
animal. ‘‘Come, father,” she called, 
impatiently; and Solomon also entered 
the Penfield gate with a piteous, dazed air. 

In the great south room of the Penfield 
house were Melissa and Mrs. Martha 
Joyce, the housekeeper. Mrs. Joyce was 
mixing something in a steaming bow]; 
Melissa sat still, gazing at the fire. She 
was dressed in a blue satin gown and fine 
lace tucker, which had belonged to Isaac 
Penfield’s mother. Madam Penfield had 
been nearly Melissa’s size, and the gown 
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fitted her slender figure daintily. She sat 
with her fair head bent, the color coming 
and going in her soft cheeks, as if from 
her own thoughts. Her little hands were 
folded in her blue satin lap, and on one 
finger gleamed a great pearl, which Mad- 
am Penfield had used to wear. 

When the door opened and her parents 
entered, she half started up, with a great 
blush ; then she sank back, trembling and 
pale. 

Isaac Penfield crossed over to her, and 
laid his hand on her shoulder. ‘‘ She is 
my wife,” he said. ‘‘ We were married 
last night.” 

Sophia Anne made a faint gesture, 
which might have expressed anything. 
Solomon staggered to a chair without a 
look. In truth, when they entered the 
warm room, and the long strain of resist- 
ance against cold and fatigue ceased, ex- 
haustion overcame them. Mrs. Joyce 
administered hot porridge and cordials, 
and Melissa knelt down in her blue satin 
and rubbed her mother’s benumbed hands. 

Solomon took whatever was offered 
him, meekly, like a child. His face was 
changed; the look which it had worn 
during the greater part of his life, the ex- 
pression of himself within his old worn 
channel, had returned. 

He was sitting by the fire, sipping cor- 
dial, when his brother Simeon came in; 
he had not even noticed the brazen clang 
of the knocker. 

Simeon came tiptoeing around in front 
of his brother, thrust down his face on a 
level with his, and peered at him with a 
sharp twinkle of black eyes. Then he 
looked at Sophia Anne, and chuckled. 
‘‘*Pears to me wings didn’t work very 
well,” said he. 

Simeon had a roll of paper in his hand. 
He went to the desk, and spread it out os- 
tentatiously. Then he began to read in 
a high, solemn voice, with an undertone 
of merriment in it. ‘*‘ Know all men by 
these presents,” began Simeon Lennox, 
and read straight through the deed, with 
all its strange legal formalities, by which 
his brother Solomon had conveyed his 
worldly goods to him. 

Sophia Anne writhed in her chair as 
Simeon read. She was on a rack of tor- 
ture, and every new word was a turn of 
the screw. Solomon set his tumbler of 
cordial on the hearth, and rested his head 
on his hands. 

After Simeon had finished reading the 


deed, he paused for a moment. Sophia 
Anne gave a dry sob. 

Then Simeon cleared his throat, and 
continued: ‘‘ The foregoing I do hereby 
declare null and void, and I do hereby re 
mise, release, sell, and forever quitclaim, 
for myself and my heirs, by these pres 
ents, the aforementioned premises, with 
all the privileges and appurtenances there 
unto belonging, to the said Solomon Len- 
nox, his heirs and assigns forever, in con 
sideration that Sophia Anne, the wife of 
said Solomon Lennox, shall, during the 
term of her natural life, unless she be pre- 
vented by sickness from so doing, make, 
mix, season, and bake for me with her 
own hands, with her best skill, according 
to her own conscience, seven mince pies 
during every week of the year, with one 
extra for every Independence and Thanks- 
giving day, and that the said Sophia Anne, 
the wife of the said Solomon Lennox, 
shall hereunto set her hand and seal.” 

Simeon looked at Sophia Anne. She 
stared back at him, speechless. 

‘* Well, what ye goin’ to do about it, 
Sophy Anne?” said Simeon. 

Sophia Anne still looked at him as if he 
were a blank wall against which her very 
spirit had been brought to a standstill. 

‘Goin’ to sign it, Sophy Anne?” 

Sophia Anne got up. Her knees trem- 
bled, but she motioned back Isaac Pen- 
field’s proffered arm. She went to the 
desk, sat down, took the quill, dipped it 
carefully in the inkstand, and shook it 
lest it blot. Her lean arm crooked as 
stiffly as a stick, her lips were a blue line, 
but she wrote her name with sharply rip- 
pling strokes, and laid the pen down. 

‘Sure ye won't make them mince pies, 
Sophy Anne?” said Simeon. 

Sophia Anne made no reply. She put 
her elbow on the desk, and leaned her 
head on her hand. Simeon looked at her 
a moment, then he gave her a rough pat 
on her shoulder and turned and went to 
the window, and stood there, staring out. 

Melissa was weeping softly ; Isaac stood 
beside her, smoothing her hair tenderly. 
The deaf-and-dumb boy’s fair head hung 
helplessly over his shoulder. He had 
fallen asleep with the tears on his cheeks. 

The morning sunlight shone broadly 
into the room over them all, but Solomon 
Lennox did not seem to heed that or any- 
thing that was around him, sitting sadly 
within himself: a prophet brooding over 
the ashes of his own prophetic fire. 
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% \ EBBY Mrs. Cap’n will have one,” 

1 or, ‘‘ You'd better go and see Mrs. 
Cap’n,” or, ‘If there’s any sich thing 
around, mebbe Mrs. Cap’n ‘ll have it.” 
These things were so often said to the 
hunter from New York, who was down in 
West Virginia partly for deer, and large- 
ly for relics of a by-gone era, that he de- 
termined to see ‘‘Mrs. Cap’n,” and to 
know more about her. There seemed to 
be little to know, and that was told read- 
ily in answer to his questions, for it was 
evident that she was the most conspicu- 
ous woman on the mountain on which 
she lived. All the mountain folk knew 
her or knew about her, but at the same 
time it became clear to the stranger from 
New York that there was some little mys- 
tery-—something kept back. It was said 
of her that she was ‘‘more forehanded ” 


than most women, that she was very in- 
dustrious, that she was proud, and ‘‘kep’ 
her head well up,” and that she had been 


a widow through the best part of her life 
—a widow so stricken by her bereave- 
ment that no man had since been able to 
make any impression upon her affections, 
though the best men in that section had 
tried. That in itself was peculiar enough 
to make her conspicuous. 

Freely as this was told, it was often 
accompanied by a manner that led the 
stranger to fancy there was more to learn. 
His failure to break through this reserve 
whetted his curiosity, and one day he 
went straight tothe woman herself in her 
cabin. The cabin, externally, was very 
like ail the rest—a little log house with a 
stone chimney projecting from one end, 
with a roof made of those large shingles 
that they call ‘‘clapboards ” down there, 
with a row of three small window-panes 
set in the end opposite the chimney for an 
extra window, in addition to the real win- 
dow that was beside the doorway, and that 
was also like a window in the daytime, 
and was usually left open to serve as such. 
Over and in front of the door was a rude, 
ramshackle porch. It was made of a few 
boards held up at the outer ends by a beam 
laid across two posts. It was apparently 
maintained to protect a flooring of rough 
logs sunk in the ground, but it could 
shelter them only from such rare rains as 
fell straight down from overhead, so that 
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perhaps its best service was to accommo- 
date several bunches of dried or drying 
**yvarbs.” They hung at just the right 
height beneath the porch to hit a visit- 
or’s hat, and cause him to glance quickly 
around for the assailant who had made a 
target of his head-gear. The house or 
cabin stood in a little clearing of much 
trampled and furrowed dirt, with its chim- 
ney end toward the road, and its door and 
porch facing the rest of ‘‘ Mrs. Cap’n’s” 
buildings—a corn and tobacco house, 
a stable, and a pigsty—properties not al- 
together uncommon in those mountains, 
and yet not so common but that they re- 
flected proudly upon the family as one 
that was pretty well-to-do as things go 
in that country. The corn-house and 
pigsty were commonplace, but the stable 
was one to arrest a stranger's attention. 
It was built on the plan of a canary-cage, 
with its sides almost as open as if you 
were expected to hand in hay by the half- 
bale to the horse through the space be- 
tween the boards, or to pass him in a pail 
of water whenever he was thirsty, without 
bothering with the door. And even that 
kind of stable is commonplace in West 
Virginia, for that is the kind they build 
there, either because the climate is never 
severe, or possibly because a great storm 
would blow right through the building 
without carrying it away, as the winds 
pass through a net-work banner in the 
streets. But that is a mere ignorant con- 
jecture, such as a stranger might make, 
since West Virginia is one of the few of 
our commonwealths that are free from 
really big American weather, with all that 
the term implies. 

‘*Can I come in?” said the hunter from 
New York, pausing in the open doorway. 

‘*Yaas; come in and hev a warm,” said 
a man who sat before some blazing logs 
in the deep tall recess in the Dutch chim- 
ney. ‘‘ Draw up a cheer by the fire and 
hev a warm.” 

‘Is this Mrs. Captain’s?” 

‘*Yaas,” said the man; ‘‘ Mrs. Cap'n is 
my sister. She’s up above. That’s her 
a-shakin’ things with her loom—makin’ a 
little rag kyarpet fer Killis Kyar’s folks, 
Sence Killis Kyar’s moved into his new 
house on the valley road his gals is mighty 
ticky. And yit” (thoughtfully) ‘‘ they 
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ain't nothin’ like’s ticky as some. When 
I see the young folks that’s so awful nice 
about hevin’ kyarpets on the floor an’ cur- 
tings on the winders and that-all, I often 
say to’em, ‘Ef you-all could see how yer 
fathers lived without none of them things, 
you-all wouldn't be so ticky.’” 

‘* But you've got a carpet here—and cur- 
tains,” said the stranger. 

‘*Oh, we hev,” said the man. ‘That's 
Mrs. Cap’n—she’s different.” 

It was evident that she and much be- 
sides were different, as the old man said. 
We shall see that most mountain cabins 
are bare (floor, ceiling, walls, and all), but 
here was a floor-covering of rag carpet, 
and the window had a small section of a 
yellow lace curtain drawn across it, and 
the ceiling was clean, instead of being 
grimy with smoke like most others. And 
there were several tintypes grouped to- 
gether not inartistically on one wall, and 
some gay lithographs, such as one gets at 
a country grocery, on the opposite wall. 
Two long mountain rifles, made pretty by 
brass-work inlaid in the stocks, ornament- 
ed two rafters, and some powder-horns 
and pouches and a dog-horn—the very 
sort of curios the hunter was seeking-- 
hung upon other rafters. But the mar- 
vel of marvels in the cabin was one of the 
beds. It was a century-old ‘‘four-poster,” 
standing so high above the floor that no 
man could reach the tops of the solid 
fluted posts, and no man would care to 
meet with such a mishap as to fall from 
the bedding to the floor. As the stranger 
looked about him the old man followed 
his eyes, and commented upon whatever 
they took in. 

‘**Yaas,” said he; ‘‘ Mrs. Cap'n is differ- 
ent, you know. That’s hern, that big bed. 
Me and young Cap’n, when he’s to home, 
sleeps on that low bed thar” (nodding at 
an ordinary bed made up in a sort of low 
open box that sat on the floor without 
legs beneathit). ‘' Them guns and things 
she takes fer the kyarpets and jeans she 
weaves, and sells em to strangers like 
you-all fer ten times what they’re wuth. 
Them picters is hern too.” 

‘* Everybody speaks highly of her; she 
must be a remarkable woman,” said the 
stranger. 

‘** Waal, ‘tain’t that, so much,” said the 
old man, pausing, and puffing at his pipe, 
and reflecting rather dreamily as he be- 
gan to talk. ‘I reckon it’s the hard 
times she’s had, an’ the way she’s bore up 


through it. Her husband bein’ killed so 
quick, an’ her mournin’ for him so stiddy, 
I reckon that’s it.” : 

‘* How was he killed?” 

‘“The Cap’n? He was shot takin’ some 
deserters into camp; ambushed not more’), 
a mile away from here. I reckon that’s 
why folks is so set towards her. He on’y 
was here a short time, but he stuck to 
her ‘bout all the time he could spare. Our 
house was his quarters till the General give 
orders to forward the hull of the army on 
further west. I was away, ‘listed on the 
Confed’rit side; but ’m Union now—be 
cause the Cap’n was Union. Anyhow, 
‘most nine in ten ’round here was always 
Union. My sister was Union soon as 
she seen the Cap'n, tho’ she hadn’t been 
before. That's near thirty year ago, and 
she’s been mournin’ and takin’ on ever 
since. They were jist surely cut out for 
one another, and were agreed to be mar- 
ried, an’ everything was arranged—and 
then he was ambushed by some friends 
of the men he was arrestin’.” 

‘* What was his name?” 

‘*Thar, now,” said the old man, “she 
kin tell you that. I never could just 
rightly remember it. Her bein’ called 
‘Mrs. Cap'n’ by they-all just drove his 
name outer my head. He was from Ohier 
—I know that—and had a name you 
couldn't take hold of easy, endin’ in ‘ ber- 
ger,’ or—no, maybe it wasn’t just ‘ ber- 
ger’ neither.” 

At this point a cessation of the regu- 
lar thud-thud of the loom overhead gave 
notice that Mrs. Cap’n was resting. A 
moment later her voice sounded down 
through the square hole at the top of the 
ladder that served for the stairs to the 
second story. 

‘** Pole!” the voice said; ‘‘ what does he 
want, Pole?” 

‘* Well, I declare; that’s so,” said the 
old man; ‘‘ what did you want—anything 
’sidesa warm? I reckon maybe you'd like 
a cold slice.” 

‘*No,” said the stranger; ‘‘ I came to see 
if I could buy an old gun, like one of 
those I see you have there. I heard your 
sister had one or two.” 

‘*Reckon you'd better come down, Tish,” 
said the old man. + ‘‘ He wants one o’ your 
rifles, maybe.” 

With much deliberation and extraordi- 
nary disturbance of mind over her skirts, 
which were as contumacious as they might 
be expected to be when forced through a 
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two-foot hole and down a ladder nailed 
against a wall, Mrs, Letitia Cap'n (for Tish 
is the diminutive of Letitia in those moun- 
tains) came down into the main room. Ex- 
cept that she was not as shy as most moun- 
tain women in the presence of a strange 
man, she was very like the rest—a spare 
angular woman of middle age, in a dress 
that was as simple as a woman’s dress could 
be, and that consisted of a plain waist of 
pink calico, and a plain skirt of the same 
stuff that no more than reached to her 
shoe-tops. She differed from the other 
women whom the stranger had seen there- 
abouts in that she wore a white apron— 
a superfluity trifling in itself, and yet im- 
pressive in the effect of neatness and self- 
respect that it produced. Perhaps, too, 
she was more comely than her neighbors 
in the sight of the mountain men. They 
could make closer comparisons than a 
stranger might. To this stranger who 
now regarded her she had, in common 
with the rest, the colorless lips, the pinch- 
ed features, and the lack-lustre eyes of all 
the typical, badly nourished, overworked, 
dyspeptic mountain folk. At the sugges- 


tion of an offer of his right hand by the 
stranger, she put both her long bony 
hands behind her back—not rudely, but 
from a blending of awkwardness and shy- 


ness. The bartering for the gun being 
over, the stranger remarked that he and 
her brother had been speaking of ‘ the 
Captain.” Something very like a spark of 
life lighted up the woman’s eyes when the 
subject was introduced, and she stepped 
to the wall and took down two pictures 
—both tintypes. 

‘*This is Cap’n’s picture,” said she, 
handling one tenderly, and offering it with 
a little enthusiasm, as something certain 
to be admired, though it wasa wretchedly 
bad piece of workmanship. It was a pho- 
tograph of a soldier in uniform. 

‘*And hain’t this one like him?” she 
asked, putting the other card in the stran- 
ger’s hand. He saw no resemblance to 
one in the other, but understanding that 
even a bad picture may convey a perfect 
portraiture to the mind of one who knows 
the face that is hinted at, he avoided her 
question, and asked whose was the second 
portrait. 

‘It's young Cap’n’s—my son's,” said 
she, very proudly; ‘‘and I can see the 
Cap’n growing up in him all over again 
when I look at him. To me it’s just like 
the Cap'n had come back, fer they’re both 
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the same age. Young Cap'n is about 
twenty-nine, and so was his father when 
he was killed.” 

The stranger looked at the tintypes 
more closely. To him the face of the 
soldier appeared that of a vain and weak 
man. The low brow, the immense mus- 
tachios curled up at the ends, the small 
eyes, and the abnormal breadth of the 
face at the cheek-bones suggested some- 
thing that quite startled him—the possi- 
bility that the Captain had been such a 
man as might, had he lived, have broken 
the heart of the woman who now held his 
memory so sacred. 

“Young Cap’n’s on the railroad— 
telegraph operatin’,” said she. ‘* When 
he comes home I see him and his father 
together. You hain’t from Ohier, be yer? 
No? ‘Cause there wuz a man from Ohier 
*bout ten year ago—I just can’t happen to 
think out his name—and he told ’round 
that the Cap’n was married a’ready when 
he ‘listed fer the war. Pole here—my 
brother—might’a’ found out what the man 
knew, if he'd a-been more keerful. I 
was sorry fer what you done, Pole, and 
you know it—gittin’ down your ole rifle 
and huntin’ the man outen the country, 
the way you done.” 

‘Td like to ’a’ raised my ole gyur! rifle 
on that critter till his head darkened the 
sight,” said the old hunter. ‘‘That’s all 
me and my old gyurl wanted that time, 
Tish. Reckon I was too keerful with 
Bird Jiney too, mebbe.” 

‘*T don’t say you was, Pole,” Mrs. Cap- 
tain replied, ‘‘ fer Bird Jiney was ornery.” 

She then explained to the stranger that 
a neighbor of the name of Jiney—a man 
so contemptible that even his folks were 
‘“mean” (a hard thing to say of any one) 
—had ‘‘ dar’d” to speak slightingly of her 
and her widowhood, and that, after giv- 
ing him fair warning to leave the coun- 
try, her brother had met him on a moun- 
tain road, and jerking him from the back 
of his horse, had dropped him over the 
edge of a cliff. Mrs. Captain added that 
Jiney had not been killed, but, after his 
broken bones had healed, had gone away 
‘**to some of them cities in old Virginia” 
to start life over again. After an inter- 
val of several years he had sent her the 
bed on which she had slept ever since— 
the huge semi-royal four-poster close by— 
far and away the most impressive, pre- 
tentious, and costly article of household 
furniture in the county. Mrs. Captain 
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had accepted the gift as a peace-offering, 
she being a very thrifty woman, and the 
bed being a thing that could not be sent 
back without great expense. After that 
she had expected Bird Jiney to limp back 
into the neighborhood among his friends 
and family, but he had never been heard 
from again. 

It was evident that brother Pole’s en- 
ergy in protecting his sister was enough 
to account for the brake on the gossip- 
ing tendencies of the neighbors. He 
made it ‘‘unhealthy,” as they say out 
West, to talk too much about Mrs. Cap'n, 
even though no one had anything but 
praise to speak of her. 

‘*They-all round here says I’m proud, 
mebbe,” Mrs. Captain continued; ‘* but 
I’m only proud fer my husband. If he’d 
’a’ lived I'd ’a’ been better off than any of 
they-all, and since he died I’m bound to 
work and save money, and live’s near as 
I kin to the way he’d have had me. If 
I’m puttin’ on, I’m on'’y puttin’ on fer 
Cap’n—hain’t I, Pole? Mebbe he’s where 
he kin see me and the kyarpet like he 
told me he had in Ohier, and the curting 
and—and the bed—and kin see me work- 
in’ and doing my best.” 

‘*She don’t keer fer herself,” said the old 
man; ‘‘she on’y thinks of him and young 
Cap'n. I never see anything like it.” 

‘** And I don’t keer if you’re f'om Ohier 
er not,” she went on; ‘‘ fer, tell the truth, 
your voice did naturally remind me of 
Ohier, somehow. I don’t keer if Cap’n 
was married ‘fore he ‘listed in the war.” 

‘* Tish!” said the brother, warningly. 

‘*No, Pole; mebbe it don’t sound fittin’ 
-——and it ain’t fittin’—fer any one to say 
that; and we know he cowldn’t ’a’ been 
married; but yit if Cap’n had a wife in 
Ohier I pity her with all my heart. He 
might have had her, Pole, but I just cer- 
tainly had his love.” 

The stranger who told me of that ad- 
venture, as we sat before a log fire in a 
West Virginia tavern, told it to illustrate 
something of the peculiarity of the moun- 
tain people—not so much by the woman’s 
history, for that was peculiar even there, 
but by the setting and accessories of the 
tale. After that I looked in many a cab- 
in in the hope that I might see the great 
bed, which stood transfigured in my 
mind as a sort of altar, but I never saw 
it or the woman, who, without acknow- 
ledging or even realizing her fault, re- 
trieved it so completely afterward. 


The mountain districts’ of West Vir- 
ginia are as strange in their primitive pop 
ulation as in their tossed and tumbled 
surface. The cities and larger towns and 
many of the cultivated valleys compare 
favorably with those of other States, and 
it is not of them that Iam writing. But 
the greater part of the State is made up 
of mountains, and it is there that we see 
how unique are her people and their 
ways. New Mexico, with its glare of 
sands and its half-Mexican population, is 
more foreign, but it is not so picturesque 
nor nearly so peculiar as this abiding 
place of a genuine and pure American 
population, whose civilization has stood 
still for more than a century. We go to 
Europe to seek what is less strange; in 
deed, it is a far journey to such another 
anachronism as West Virginia. Those 
reformers who fancy that legislation is a 
short-cut to virtue, and that nature can 
be altered by a change of statutes, might 
almost find their dreams realized in West 
Virginia; for when that State was cut otf 
from old Virginia, leaving the old Mother 
of Presidents with her original boundaries 
on the West, the progress of two centuries 
and a half seemed also to have been cut 
off. And West Virginia began, thirty 
years ago, where old Virginia did, with a 
civilization that is to-day what might be 
expected of thirty years of settlement in a 
rough country. 

It is not strange that travellers should 
find the scenery and flora of the Alle- 
ghanies so similar from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia that a blindfolded man taken to 
any part of them and uncovered could 
never tell in which State he stood. The 
mountain altitudes regulate the climate, 
and that makes all the rest nearly uniform. 
But it is strange to find the people so 
much alike from end to end of the great 
chain of mountains—to find them all so 
backward and simple, all so tall and 
spare and angular, all speaking so near- 
ly the same dialect, all living in cabins 
of nearly one pattern, and copying one 
another even in such little details as lead 
them to use one sort of broad-strap harness 
that one sees put upon no other horses than 
theirs. To be sure, the valleys run par- 
allel up and down the ranges, but there 
are passes from east to west, and through 
some of these are run latter-day railroads, 
with Pullman coaches, ‘‘ diners,” and the 
accompaniments of telephone and tele- 
graph. And there are old railroads, too, 
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which long ago broke through the fast- 
nesses, and carried the nineteenth century 


in their wake. 
not aside. 


Yet the old life turned 
It still follows the trend of the 
valleys. And the new life hurries through 
as if it was conveyed ‘‘in bond,” as we 
send goods through Canada to Chicago. 
At any point on the frontier or in the 
heart of West Virginia you step from 
your Pullman to the wagon that awaits 
you, and the length of a morning’s *‘ con- 
stitutional ” finds you in the dominion of 
a belated century. The time is right by 
your watch, but your pocket-calendar is 
au hundred years too far ahead. It is true 
that the present era jars the past in places. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, which 
bisects the State, is modern even to ele- 
gance, but thousands of the people near 
its steel threads have never ridden over a 
mile of it. That very modern statesman 
W.L. Wilson hails from there; but the life 
in the mountains is so ancient that George 
Washington, were he back on earth, would 
say,after a tour of the whole country, ** At 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 532.—70 
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last, here I find a part of the world as I 
left it.” 

I went into West Virginia over the 
Pennsylvania border last summer, and 
put up ata mountain-spring resort. There 
was a clashing of twocenturies there. The 
arch city maiden in white flannel was 
there trimming her hat with butterflies, 
sticking a hat-pin into them at twenty 
places, *‘so as to find their hearts and kill 
them without hurting them too much,” 
and at night she banged out Sousa’s last 
two-step in a way that filled the old woods 
with the breath of a Michigan Avenue 
boarding-house. But in the early morn- 
ing, when her flannel suit hung over a 
chair, and her ‘‘ white sailor” sat the top 
of the bedroom pitcher with a rakish cant 
to one side, the squirrels and the locusts 
and katydids had the forests to themsel ves, 
and the early stirrers on the mountain 
roads were the old-time West-Virginians, 
as simple and genuine as fresh air. 

Observing that the strangers at the 
Springs came from unthought-of dis- 
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tances to drink the sulphur water that 
bubbled up in the meadow by the hotel, 
they too paid the tardy century the com- 
pliment of drinking its catholicon. But 
with never-failing shyness they always 
came at sunup, without noise or bustle, 
though in strong force, to fill their pails 
and cans and blickeys and carry the 
liquid away. They and the nineteenth- 
century boarders were impressed and coz- 
ened by the same fact: the water smelled 
so bad and tasted so nasty that it must 
certainly be good medicine. I never will 
forget how the mountaineers interested 
me. The women came sidewise, bobbing 
lightly up and down on the horses, with 
both feet side by side on the animal’s ribs. 
The capes of their calico hoods waved pret- 
tily in the breeze. The teamsters knew 
better than to sit on the jolting wagons 
that pounded over the rocks in the roads, 
so each saddled the left-hand horse of his 
team and rode at ease, while the horses 
tugged up the hills with a force that had 
to be met and eased by means of the har- 
ness of broad straps which is the horse- 
gear of the entire Appalachian world. The 
little boys brought trousers that did not 
know their shoes, never having met them, 
and jackets that mimicked the trousers by 
being too short—in the sleeves as well as 
the body. The little girls were bare at 
both top and toe, as befitted creatures that 
did not have to go into the thorn and 
bramble thickets, as the boys had to do in 
orderto be boys. But their tubular cot- 
ton drawers desired to see as much of life 
as possible, and therefore reached below 
their little dresses. All alike were sim- 
ple, honest, unobtrusive, and shy. No- 
thing but a ‘*bush-meeting” seemed pow- 
erful enough to bring them out in force, 
but at that they opened their shells like 
clams at high-water—for everywhere, 
from one end of the mountains to the 
other, they are deeply religious. They 
are ‘‘ Baptis’’’ and ‘*‘ Methodys ” wherever 
I saw them. Mr. Remington and I met 
one in the Potts Creek Valley, over near 
the old Virginia line, who had been out 
to Oregon, and was doing well there, but 
came baek to Potts Creek ‘* because they 
didn’t respect the Sabbath out West.” 
There are church buildings in the vil- 
lages, but the villages are few and far 
apart, and in this particular place the cus- 
tom was for some preacher to spring as it 
were out of nowhere and to announce a 
bush-meeting by means of a written pla- 





card nailed to a tree by the spring. It 
was to be held at two o’clock in a certain 
patch of woods, so commonly and fre- 
quently the scene of such meetings that 
the rude benches made of planks nailed to 
tree stumps were always there, and kept 
in good order, apparently by a devout 
mountaineer who lived in the nearest 
cabin. The meeting lasted less than an 
hour, but the people made it the affair of 
aday. They came from as far as the 
news of the meeting had been carried by 
the equestrians and wagoners who had 
reined up at sight of the placard and halt- 
ed ‘‘to see what's a-goin’ on.” Some, 
therefore, had been obliged to set out soon 
after breakfast—and that would not make 
a long journey where six miles of road 
may loop over the top of a tremendous 
mountain, up which the horses crawl, 
and the more humane men lead instead 
of riding them. Before noon the wagons 
began to come in. Bars were let down 
at various points near the camp-ground, 
and the teams were tethered to the trees 
in half a dozen scattered parts of the 
woods. The wagons were such as one 
sees all over the land, made in Racine, 
Wisconsin, or South Bend, Indiana, or 
Cortland, New York. Out of them came 
men and women, girls and boys, and even 
babies. By noon nearly all the worship- 
pers were on hand—strolling from hitch 
ing-place to hitching-place to see who had 
come, and to gossip with friends and ac- 
quaintances. Itis wonderful liow far and 
wide men are known to one another in 
these mountains. The people are sociable 
in the extreme. We would call them 
**shiftless” as a race, for it is a fact that 
they have inherited the discouragement of 
their ancestors, who must have early given 
up the effort to wrest more than a bare 
living out of agriculture in a territory 
that is rich only where it is mined for 
coal and iron and stone. 

Wherever nature refuses a living in 
return for fair effort, humanity becomes 
stagnant or demoralized, and in West 
Virginia, still the great game-preserve for 
the Middle and Atlantic States, the rod 
and gun were early found to be more 
profitable companions than the plough 
and shovel, so that a race of hunters de- 
veloped there—hunters with the patience 
and philosophy that the Indian empha- 
sizes, and that lead all such men, white, 
red, or black, to snub Dame Fortune if 
she comes with that heavy tax of care and 
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responsibility which we call civilization, 
and which the woodsman sees through 
as if it were plate-glass, and regards as 
bringing very little at a very great cost. 
Therefore these mountain folk take a 
great deal of time and pains to know one 
another, and having this wide acquaint- 
ance, they solder it to their lives with in- 
cessant gatherings like this bush-meeting. 


THE OLD TAVERN IN THE 


They hold ‘‘log-rollings” and ‘ corn- 
shuckings” and dances and shooting- 
matches and ‘“‘ gander-pulls,” and one 
thing or another, to make up a circle of 
gatherings that reaches around the whole 
year, and closes around every life in each 
district. I paid a visit one day at the 
tip-top of a mountain and at the end of 
a trail that hadn’t one other cabin by its 
side. To me the cabin seemed a mere ac- 
centuation of a solitude I had scarcely be- 
lieved possible. I remarked to the woman 
of the cabin that I should have thouglt 
she would be very lonely. Lonely? That 
showed my ignorance. Why, there nev- 
er passed a day on which some of the 
‘**neighbors”™ did not drop in, and at least 
once or twice a week she would “git to 
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go ‘round ‘mong the neighborhood wo- 
men.” Then there was ‘‘allers some of 
the neighborhood chillun and her chillun 
passin’ to and fro; an’ on’y night before 
last there was a corn-shuckin’ and a dance 
here; on’y it wasn’t so big but what the 
beds was left standin’, ‘stid of bein’ sot 
out, same as when we hev a big dance; an’ 
my man’s got some corn to shuck yit.” 


VALLEY. 


To return to the out-door cliurch service, 
the interchange of visits was followed by 
a return of each party to its wagon for a 
picnic dinner upon whatever had been 
brought along—cold corn pone princi- 
pally. When all the worshippers gather- 
ed at the bush-meeting it was seen not to 
be very different from a Northern camp- 
meeting, such as one sees in New Jersey 
particularly. The men wore soft felt hats 
and long beards, and seemed never to have 
combed their hair. The women had on 
broad-brimmed black straw hats, such as 
I was told a mountain woman is able to 
keep and use for ‘‘Sunday best” for a 
quarter of a century. The boys looked 
boldly at the girls, and the girls looked 
slyly at the boys out of the tails of their 
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eyes. The sudden rattling of a wagon 


le rud 
sounded 


among the trees, followed by a 
‘*Whoa there !” 
above the prayer and song. Some of the 
men who came: without women 
away from the worshippers, smoking, and 
talking ascountrymen converse, in broken 
sentences wide apart, with the fractures 
filled up by vigorous tobacco-chewing. 
The preacher was a woman—a “ Mrs. 
Lawson of Kentucky, the celebrated evan- 
She brought a young man with 
her to ‘‘open with prayer,” 
around his hat, and after his prayer she 
delivered an address, which, if it were 
right to pass judgment upon it, I should 
declare to be the most noisy and the least 
thoughtful sermon or talk that I ever 


occasionally 


? 
stooa 


gelist.” 


and to pass 


heard. There was singing before and 
after her address, and it was noticeable 


that though the young man had to sing 
nearly the whole first verse entirely alone, 
the people afterwards sang the remaining 
verses, though there was not a book or 
printed copy of the hymn in the forest. 

In the eastern part of the State, nearer 
to Virginia, I found that the circuit-rider 
still ministers to the religious welfare of 
the mountain folks. There are neat little 
white and green church buildings in the 
valleys, but they are opened only once a 
month. About as often as that, and in 
some cases regularly, the circuit - rider 
sends word of his coming to the elders 
or deacons, or puts the notice in the coun- 
try paper if one is published near the 
meeting-house, and on the given day he 
horseback, with a few extra 
belongings and his Bible and song book 
rolled up behind him on his saddle. 
Wherever he preaches he has a large 
meeting, and he ‘boards ‘round” with 
the religious families in the old time- 
honored way. But to end the glimpse I 
got of the State in the summer requires a 
mention of the mountaineer laundress at 
‘*the Springs.”” Her name was ‘‘ Miss” 
Sony Bowyer—"* Miss * meaning Mistress, 
and ‘‘Sony” being the abbreviation of 
the not uncommon name of Lasonia. She 
was down at the spring with her pitcher 
for the day’s drinking water. 

‘‘T'd like to send up my washing to 
you this afternoon,” said I. 

‘*T'd ruther you wouldn't, not to-day,” 
said ‘‘Miss’’ Bowyer. ‘‘It would just 
certainly muddle me. You see low it is: 
I'm ironin’ the Adamses now, and I hate 
ter mix the families up. I'm so afraid 
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there'll be some mistake, so I wash and 
iron each family separate. To-day I’m 
ironin’ the Adamses, and in the morning 
I'll wash the Browns. In the afternoon 
I'll iron the Browns, and by Wednesday 
Piltake up— What's your name? Ralph? 
Yes, by Wednesday I'll be able to wash 
the Ralplis.” 

Virginia, according to the historians, 
was settled in 1607; and West Virginia, 
the territory west of the mountains, was 
invaded by settlers nearly a century and 
a half later—in 1750. ‘* Many a young 
man,” as I read somewhere, ** married the 
girl of his choice, and, with axe in belt 
and rifle on shoulder, accompanied by his 
bride, started out to locate on a purchase 
of land he had made in the wild but beau- 
tiful new country.” Beautiful it is to- 
day, and very largely wild. The pictu- 
resque young pioneer felled trees, made 
logs, and put up a eabin, raising a chim- 
ney of rough stones at the end of the 
shanty against the arrival of the win- 
ter, if not to provide for immediate 
culinary needs. He hung his rifle and 
pouch and powder-horn on the rafters, 
and his wife got a spinning-wheel and 
loom somehow from old Virginia. As 
schools did not follow him into the woods 
he grew up with a mind as placid as a 
mill- pond, unruffled by any of those 
dreams and doubts which in other minds 
elsewhere became the fathers and mothers 
of progress. All that, says the historian, 
was in and after 1750,and yet it is very 
little different now in by far the greater 
part of West Virginia. The cabins are 
precisely the same as the first pioneer 
would have built when lhe let go his faith- 
ful bride’s hand and began to swing his 
axe. The flintlock rifle, nearly seven feet 
long. that he first shouldered, he ordered 
cut down, and cut down again, in Rich- 
mond and Baltimore, as his carelessness 
allowed the saltpetre to corrode the pan; 
and at one time or another he allowed the 
gunsmith to tear off the flintlock and 
make his piece a ‘‘cushion” gun—that 
being what he calls a rifle that fires by 
means of a percussidn-cap. Even the 
Winchester is creeping into the cabins 
now. The young bride, reproduced in 
her progeny, is slowly giving up the use 
of her spinning-wheel and loom, because 
there is no profit in the wondrous jean 
she makes, at less than a dollar a yard, 
and yet factory jean brings only a few 
cents. Nevertheless, there is still some 
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eall for her art to-day. Plenty of moun- 
tain folk are wearing homespun stuff 
from their bodies outward, and I saw two 
spinning-wheels and two looms at work 
in one small valley, besides hearing of at 
least one other pair of these last-century 
machines in a cabin I did not visit. 

The greatest difference between the 
present time and the long ago is seen in 
the presence of numerous free schools all 
over the mountains, and already they are 
awakening the people. 

I made notes of the primitive out-door 


and in-door scenes in the parts of West 
Virginia where I wandered, and perlaps 
nothing that I could do would serve the 
purpose better than to smoothly transcribe 
them without their losing the freshness 
of the views they reflect. The scenery, 
I wrote, is the same from the middle 
of Pennsylvania to Georgia —the same 
rounded, wooded mountains; the same 
green, often fertile valleys, checkerboard- 
ed with farms; the same stone-strewn 
watercourses brawlingdown the hill-sides ; 
the same frequent, almost general, for- 
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ests; the same few roads and many trails; 
the same log cabins; the same clearings. 
Everywhere the same deep blue hangs 
overhead, and the mountains turn from 
near-by green to distant purple. The 
wood fires everywhere send up thin blue 
veils of smoke above the cabins, and the 
scenes in which humanity figures are 
played by characters that are everywhere 
very much alike. Perhaps in the North 
there are more covered bridges, but the 
rule, over the entire mountain system, 
is for the horses and wagons to cross the 
streams by means of fords over * branch 
es” and creeks that are floored with great 
thicknesses of shaly, flat, smooth stones. 
The pedestrians get over the streams by 
means of foot-bridges, some of whicli are 
mere tree trunks resting on cross-bucks, 
and some of whicii are quite ornamental 
though «imple suspension - bridges, with 
certainly one hand-rail, if not two, beside 
the planking. 


a great population lives on the mountain- 
sides and mountain-tops, along bridle- 
paths that are mere trails, and these are 
not at all fit for wagoneering. 

It has never occurred to any one to 
clear most of these trails. They run up 
and down the steepest inclines that a horse 
can climb, and they wind through forests 
and jungles of low growth so dense that 
I had to buy canvas *‘ chaps” or leggings 
to ward off the thorns. Nevertheless, I 
met men, and even women, on these trails 
who were dressed just as they would be 
at home, and who got through without 
tatters—how, 1 don’t know. Often the 
vegetation was so thick that if my com- 
panions or I halted for even less than a 
minute, those who kept on were totally 
lost to view. This wildness is on the 
steep hill-sides. Wherever there is a 
bench or a plateau one comes upon a 
clearing here and there, with fields sown 
in oats, potatoes, and buckwheat, and per- 
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It’s a horseback country. There are 
main roads and there are wagons to use 
upon them, but they are both ‘* valley im- 
provements,” the products of the greater 
fertility of the lowlands, where the ** qual- 
ity’ lived as planters before the war and 
worked large tracts with slaves, or where 
the small farms of the poor whites begat 
a prosperous middle class between the 
quality folk and the mountaineers. But 


haps a little tobacco, to be rolled into 
twists for home consumption and for bar- 
ter with the ‘‘ neighborhood men.” 

It is on the wagon roads that one meets 
the greater number of people, but the 
roads are not exactly Parisian boulevards. 
Those roads that cross the mountains have 
a queer way of going into partnership 
with the streams. Sometimes they run 
up the streams, so that at high-water a 
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farmer fording his way looks like a hu- 
man Neptune floating in his wagon, while 
his horses, up to their bellies in the crys- 
tal water, show neither legs nor flippers. 
Sometimes the stream abandons its bed 
and takes to the roadway for a piece, 
each such interchange by the one or 
the other being made to get a clear 
right of way through the tree-cluttered, 
bowlder- strewn region. Down in the 
valleys the roads are latticed in by the 
very tallest fences that are anywhere 
used by farmers. They are called snake- 
and-rider fences, and the snake part is 
made of from seven to eleven rails laid 
zigzag, one pile of bars set this way and 
the next pile set the other way, with at 
least one ‘‘rider,” and sometimes two, 
perched on tall crossed poles above the 
snake- work. Thus does West Virginia 
pay generous tribute to the agility of her 
mountain-bred cattle, poor and thin to 
look at or get milk or beef from, yet able 


to bound about like self-propelling rub- 
ber balls. 


Between these towering gridiron fences 
one meets the people. Ali! those gener- 
ous, hospitable, manly, frank, and nar- 
row-minded people! Now it is two wo- 
men that one meets—a mother and 
daughter, both on one horse, the mother 
on the saddle and the daughter behind 
her on an old shawl. They sit as if the 
horse was a chair, with their four shoes 
in a row, and their big hoods bobbing in 
unison. Next comes a farmer astride 
his steed, with a sack of meal in front 
of him, the wind blowing the front of 
his soft hat up against the crown, and 
the horse’s sides working his _ trouser- 
legs up so as to show his blue and white 
home-knit woollen stockings. All along 
the sides of the road are pigs—the Afri- 
cans of the brute creation—grunting con- 
tentedly, and eating, and clinging to the 
places where the sun is hottest. Deer- 
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hounds skulk along wherever there are 
houses—the instruments of a short-sight- 
ed people for the ruin of the game which 
brings them not merely food, but the gen- 
erous patronage of holiday huntsmen 
from all over the Nortli and East. And 
here comes a wagon with its driver 
a- horseback, driving two of the four 
horses that are hitched by a net-work of 
broad black leather bands to a rumbling 
green box-wagon, loaded either with lum- 
ber, stone, or corn, you may be sure. The 
district doctor, certain to be the only 
‘*citified” man in a rude district, comes 
lolloping along on a better horse than 
his neighbors own, with his medicines in 
a leather roll on the back of his saddle, 
under his coat tails. 

‘What sort of cases make up your 
practice, doctor?” 

‘* Dyspepsia and child-birth—that is 
about all,” he says, speaking the good 
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English he learned at home in old Vir- 
ginia and in college. 

** And gunshot wounds?” 

‘**Only accidental ones, and those very 
rarely,” he replies. 

‘“What of the morals of tle people 
back in the mountains, doctor?” 

‘*They have their own code, sir; one 
that differs slightly from that of more 
polished folk, but it is honest. They do 
not regard it as criminal to make moon 
shine whiskey. They make it because 
that is the only way they can get it. 
Marriages which you would say might 
better have been hurried are not uncom 
mon, but here they preserve good names 
unharmed. There is little or no laxness 
beyond that. There is very little vaga 
bondage of any sort. We have notramps, 
no thieves, except a few who filch corn 
and meat rather than beg for it. Am- 
bushing has not been practised for a long 
time, and only one mur- 
der has been committed 
in many years in the 
very large district in 
which I practise. Dog 
poisoning by private 
hunters is the worst 
crime that is rampant. 
By-the-way, here comes 
a private hunter now.” 

It was Daniel Boone 
come back, in woollen 
clothes instead of buck 
skin, and in a soft felt 
hat instead of a ’coon- 
skin cap. His tall lithe 
figure came rapidly, for 
his strides were long 
and light—a natural 
man who thought no- 
thing of striding like 
that from sunrise until 
long after dark. Over 
his shoulder he carried 
a long old-fashioned 
rifle, and slung from his 
neck by a strap and 
leather thong were his 
powder-horn, his shot- 
pouch (with its deer- 
horn ‘‘charger”™ for 
measuring the powder, 
and its bent-wire hook 
crowded with cotton 
‘‘ patches” to wrap 
around the _ bullets). 
He had moccasins on 
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his feet, and his trousers were tied tight 
around the ankles with brown twine. He 
was called a‘‘ private hunter” because he 
hunted by and for himself, without the 
dogs that are unleashed for strangers by 
men who hunt for pay. Pretty nearly 
every mountain man is a “‘ private hunt- 
er.” 

‘“You private hunters hate the dogs, 
and drop poisoned meat about to kill 
them.” Iso spoke. 

““Ya-a-s,” said the private hunter. 
**Reckon some of ‘em does.” 

“Why?” 


“Cause the dogs is driving the game 
away. Every season we has to go further 
and further away, and the deer gits sca’cer 
and sca’cer.”’ 

“TH tell you what you do,” said I. 
‘*Poison all the dogs you can. I am 
sorry to give you that advice, because the 
dogs are better than the men who use 
them—in fact, a good dog is better than 
any man. But keep on poisoning them.” 

The private hunter went off marvel- 
ling, for he knew that the jolly doctor 
by my side had the best dogs in the coun- 
try. So did I. 
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‘* Strange advice to give,” said the doc- 
tor, looking after the hunter, *‘ for we've 
been saying that the dog-poisoner is the 
meanest varmint in the woods. I hunt 
with dogs myself, but I reckon you're 
right.” 

‘** Why do you doit?) You surely know 
better.” 

‘*Oh, merely because everybody else 
does. It’s got so that we cannot get 
deer without the dogs; and even then we 
have to go ten miles further from the 
railroad.” 

‘** Eve tempted me and I ate,’” said I. 
‘* Well, soon you will go without eating 
—venison, at any rate.” 

We rode on, and presently the doctor 
meta patient. The meeting was peculiar, 
since it took place when both men were 
in the middle of a rushing stream, whose 
waters brawled over their stony course, 
and sent up little tongues that licked the 
knees of the horses. The patient wore 
a big soft hat and overcoat, and carried a 
pail in what should have been his free 
hand. 

** Doctor,” said he, ‘‘ I've got a misery. 
They-all say you kin cure me. Kin you 
cure me, doctor?” 

‘** Well, what's the matter with you?” 

‘*T’'ve got a smotherin’ feelin’, doctor,” 
said the man, making up a face expressive 
of great distress. ‘‘’Pears like water 
washing ‘round in my stummick.”’ Here 
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he made a rotary movement covering his 
whole trunk, from his chin to his legs, to 
show what he appeared to regard as his 
stomach. ‘‘Old Charley Jones says you 
kin knock ‘em out. Kin you do it, doe? 
They're smotherin’ spells. I've been tak- 
in’ pills. Dun’no’. what they are, but 
they're right black; only they don’t go 
for the misery. Kin you cure me, doc?” 

**Oh, I think so,” said the doctor. 

‘Well, if you kin git to go up to my 
place and bring some better pills, I'll be 
right glad, doctor.” 

To describe the in-door life of the peo- 
ple we will begin with their picturesque 
little cabins. They are nearly all log 
cabins, often of one room, occasionally 
of two, and never of three. Each has a 
heavy chimney on one end, built of the 
stones picked off the ground near by. 
The chimneys are all alike, broad at the 
base to allow for the fireplace, and either 
daubed with mud inside and out, or left 
in the rough on the outside. The fire- 
place is made of slabs of stone, and usual- 
ly two large stones project into the room 
to keep the fire from the flooring. The 
thrifty folk maintain little door-yards, 
in which a few simple old-fashioned flow 
ers grow without order or arrangement 
Each place, whether it be a mere clear- 
ing or a tidy yard, maintains the man’s 
dogs, a starving, snarling, barking breed 
of mongrel hounds, made up of ribs, 
spine, and an open mouth. Show me the 
dogs, and I can give you the commercial 
rating of a people. I have never yet 
seen dogs so mean and so numerous as 
those of the Swampy Cree Indians of 
Canada, therefore I know that those peo- 
ple are poorer than even the negro farm- 
ers along the Mississippi. 

But let us step into a few West Virginia 
cabins. The door is the principal source 
of daylight, but some have daylight 
streaming in through many uncared-for 
cracks or chinks between the log walls. 
The draughts are such that one would 
think the bedclothes had to be nailed 
down to keep them on the beds in such 
sabins. Some cabins have regular win- 
dows, and others revel in a few panes of 
glass let into one wall. The lofts over 
the main room of each cabin are reached 
in different ways, but I did not see one 
that had a pair of stairs. There is not 
room for stairs, or talent enough to 
build a pair. Sometimes a ladder out- 
side the house serves the purpose, and 
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often as I reined up before a cottage I saw 
the women and girls—all as shy as deer— 
scamper out and up the ladder. If their 
curiosity was strong they came down 
again by-and-by, in their best but very 
cheap gowns, and it was delightful to see 
in them the same femineity that is ob- 
servable on Madison Avenue, displayed in 
the way they smoothed down their dresses, 
disciplined their hair with their fingers, 
and tiptoed to glance into a cracked bit of 
mirror over one another's shoulders. 

The rule is to reach the loft by a ladder 
inside, at the foot of the bed, but there are 
cabins so primitive that when the woman 
takes you up to show you her loom she 
calls to her eldest. girl child, ‘‘ Nance, git 
the pegs and set ‘em in fer we-all to go 
up.” Then the girl finds a number of 
rough-whittled wooden pins twice tlie size 
of clothes-pins, and fits them into the line 
of holes in the logs under the loft-hole. 
Such cabins are seldom found except in 
the true wilderness parts of West Virginia, 
the parts farthest from the railroads. In 
those parts we see truly preserved the 
mode of life of the picturesque pioneer of 
1750, whom the historian describes as stalk- 
ing into West Virginia with his gun, his 
axe,and his bride. In such cabins one 
finds beds made in the hollow trunks of 
trees,which have pegs set in the corners 
for legs to raise them up. It is said that 
the under-bedding is often nothing more 
than a mass of autumn leaves. The wo- 
men in these most primitive homes make 
the corn-pone bread in dug-out troughs 
skilfully bitten out of a cucumber or pop- 
lar log with the husband’s axe, and I have 
been told that travellers have frequently 
seen the youngest baby seated in one end 
of such a trough while the mother knead- 
ed the dough in the other end. 

To return to the average typical house, 
the routine of life is pursued in the one 
room. In one corner is the dining-table, 
in another is the closet or bureau, and in 
the others are the beds. The dreadful 
absence of privacy, or, to put it better, the 
incessant publicity, which shocks us so 
when we read of tenement-house life in 
New York, obtains in all the mountaineer 
homes, where land is abundant to a great- 
er degree than it is scarce and hard to ac- 
quire in the metropolis. In these cottages 
other phases of life are as peculiar. A 
pail, a wash-bow], and a dipper set out-of- 
doors serve for the requirements of the 
toilet. Iam told that the people never 
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wash their bodies, and I judge that the 
men rarely comb their bair. The women 
slick ” theirs with water and a 
comb. The children simply “ grow up” 
in along juvenile fight against heavy odds 
of dirt and tangles. 


over 


Over the vawning fireplace in each 


cabin one sees the beginning of the high 
colonial mantel which we so eagerly bor- 
row for our houses—a tall narrow shelf 
bearing a line of bottles and cans. There 
or on a closet or bureau one is certain to 
see a cheap Connecticut clock, and under 
the tall old-fashioned principal bed is apt 
to be seen the most important article in a 
mountain household—the cradle. Never 
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thought of till the last minute, and there 
being no money to buy a thing that can 
be made at home, the cradle is usually a 
heavy pine box on a pair of eccentric rock- 
ers, so that it is apt to rock as a snake 
travels—one end ata time. In very tidy 
cabins the walls are covered with news- 
paper to keep out the draught; the wife 
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has a little cupboard for her cups and 
dishes, her pepper, sugar, and salt, and a 
bureau for her clothing. Several times I 
saw some fresh flowers in a broken cup on 
the bureau, and a few noisy-looking chro- 
mos, usually presenting scenes of court- 


ship, or pictures of women in gorgeous 
attire, stuck about on the walls. A lamp 
is arare thing ina mountain cabin.  Liv- 


ing there is simpler than the rule of three. 
When daylight fails, the people go to bed. 
If they sit up, they do so in the light of 
the logs in the fireplace. If they need to 
find anything which that light does not 
disclose, they pick out a blazing pine knot 
from the fire and carry it about as we 
The 


pine knots smoke so prodigiously that the 


would carry a lantern or a lamp. 


ceilings of these cabins are as black as 
ebony: not a bad effect from an artistic 
point of view, for the dead black is soft 
and rich,and shows off everything against 
and beneath it, particularly the brass- 
trimmed gun that is certain to hang on a 
rafter just in front of the door. 

The mountain folk are often “ squat- 
on the land. A man plants two or 
three acres—rarely as much as ten acres 

in corn, and if he has two apple-trees 
that bear fruit heisvery lucky. He has the 
corn ground into meal by paying a tithe 
of it to the miller, and takes it home sit- 
ting on it on his horse. His wife makes 
it into big rocklike ‘*dodgers” or pone- 
vakes with salt and water and ‘‘ no ris 
ing.” It gives out towards February, as 
a rule, and then come the annual hard 
times. Then the woman collects ‘* sang” 
and herbs, and packs up bark for those 
who ship it to the distant tanners. 
is a staple source of income in the moun- 
tains. It is so called as a nickname for 
ginseng, a root that is becoming more and 
more rare, and fetches $2 50 a pound now, 
whereas it used to fetch only fifty cents. It 
looks a little like ginger, and the authori- 
ties disagree as to whether it is the real 
ginseng of China, or, indeed, whether it is 
at all related to it. If it is not, it is used 
in China as a cheap substitute for that 
mysterious, most expensive drug, which 
the Chinese believe to be able to prolong 
life, and even to restore virility to the 
aged. 

These should 


tone” 


“Sang” 


be the most ruggedly 


healthy of allus Americans. Their moun- 
tain air, sweetened by the breath of the 
pine forests, is only excelled in purity 
They live sim- 


by the water they drink. 
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_ the vitals of the West- Virginians. 
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ply and without haste or worry, as we 
know it would be better for us all to do. 
They are not an immoral or dissipated peo 
ple. And yet they never know a day of 
health or bodily content. Dyspepsia is a 
raging lion among them all. This is be 
cause of the bad, the monstrously bad, 
cooking their food That demon 
combination of the darky and the fry- 
ing-pan which rules the entire South 
produces a mild and delectable form of 
cookery compared to the kind that gnaws 
Smok 
ing-hot, half-cooked corn-dodger is their 
main reliance, and it is always helped 
down with a great deal of still hotter and 
very bad coffee. Those who get meat at 
all get salt meat. 


gets. 


Let us drop in upon a mountaineer's 
home—one of the tidy sort, where they 
have apple-trees, and the woman has made 
a few pots of dark and lumpy apple-but 
ter. The logs are blazing on the simple 
black andirons, and the kettle is sputter 
ing as it swings on the pot-hook over the 
flames. Asa preliminary to the meal the 
man takes down the bottle of ‘* bitters ” 
from the mantel-piece and helps himsel! 
to a goodly draught. He makes the bit 
ters himself of new proof moonshine whis- 
key, tinetured with cucumber fruit, bur 
dock or sarsaparilla root. 

‘**IT wuz down to the Springs,” says the 
man, ‘‘an’ I heard one o’ them loud-talkin’ 
city women fussin’ a great deal ‘bout the 
evils of drink. I wouldn’t’a’ minded her 
ef she'd a-leaved me ‘lone, but she kep’ 
talkin’ at me. After a bit I just let her 
have what was bilin’in me. ‘Tallers’low,’ 
says I, ‘that whiskey is a good thing. A 
little whiskey and sarsaparil’ of a mornin’ 
fer me and the ole woman,’ says I, ‘an’a 
little whiskey an’ burdock every mornin’ 
fer the chillen—why, it’s a pervision of 
natur’ fer turnin’ chillen inter men an’ 
women, and then keepin’ ’em men an’ wo 
men after you've turned ‘em that way.’ 
Gosh! she didn’t like me—that woman 
didn’t.” 

The wife, as a first step, takes a tin can 
and goes out to milk the cow. A tomato 
can serves for the milking of the average 
mountain cow, and the women hold the 
can with one hand and milk with the 
other. The appearance of the cow and 
the size of the can suggest the idea that 
it might be better to milk the wild deer, if 
one could catch them. Milking over, the 
woman comes in to cook the meal. Any 
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one can tell what meal she is preparing 
by the time of day. There is no other 
way, as all three meals of the day are pre- 
cisely alike. She puts a handful of coffee- 
beans into a skillet, and holds them over 
the fire until they are coaled on the out- 
side like charcoal. She empties the skil- 
let into a cotfee-grinder on the wall, and 
holds the coffee-pot under the grinder 
while she grinds the beans. She puts 
some corn meal into a box-trough or a 
dug-out trough, throws in a little water 
and salt, and works the dough with her 
fingers until it feels of the right consist- 
ency, when she takes it out in hancefuls 
patted into cakes that are ornamented 
with her finger-marks. These she puts 
into a little iron oven shoved up close to 
the fire. She pours cold water into the 
coffee-pot, and presses that into the em- 
bers and close to the burning logs. Then 
she slices some bacon, and puts it into a 
long-handled frying-pan, where it is soon 
burned without being cooked. As soon 
as the coffee boils the work is done, and 
she says, ‘‘ Your bite is ready; sit by.” 
Earthen-ware plates, steel knives, two- 
pronged forks, cups and saucers, and a 


dish of apple- butter are already on the 
table, with the milk-can, and another can 
which holds the sugar. 
that region once tried to introduce forks 
with three prongs, but the people were not 
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ready for such a revolution. ‘‘ We want 
a fork that ‘ll straddle a bone,” they said. 

I wish there was room for descriptions 
of their dances, their old-fashioned shoot- 
ing-matches and log-rollings, and of that 
queerest of all sports, the gander-pull, the 
fun of which consists in hanging a gander 
by the legs or in a bag from a tree limb 
or a gallows, and then greasing his neck, 
and offering him as a prize to whoever 
can grip his head and pull it off while 
riding beneath him at full speed. The 
old houses of the ‘‘ quality folk” and their 
formal lives and warm hospitality shine 
like gems in this rough setting. The 
stealthy activity of the ‘*‘ moonshiners,” 
who have the moral as well as the finan- 
cial support of the people, would form a 
good part of still another chapter. But 
these subjects are not so new as the broad- 
er view of the simple habits and surround- 
ings of these backward people who live as 
did the founders of our republic. 
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A GREAT POEM. 


BY JOUN WHITE CHADWICK 


N the western part of Hampshire Coun- 

ty, Massachusetts, there is an exten- 
sive area, some thirty miles square, as yet 
unspoiled by the invasion of the locomo- 
tive and the electric car. The peculiar 
charm of this region is its road-side love- 
liness. Here are hundreds of miles up 
hill and down dale and along the plea- 
sant valleys, for the most part overarched 
with the lithe branches of the hemlock, 
beech, and maple, but frequently open to 
the meadows, or to wide views from the 
ridges of the long-backed hills. This is 
‘*a land of streams,” hundreds of them 
modest tributaries of the Westfield River, 
which flows into the Connecticut under 
another name; butas tle Westfield, or the 
Agawam, it is always beautiful, and the 
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In possession of Parke Godwin.—Launt Thompson, sculptor. 





walk or drive along its banks is of all our 
walks or drives the best, reaching its cli 
max in a five-mile stretch from West Ches 
terfield towards Huntington, without one 
house to mar the privacy, the road and 
river hugging each other all the way, as if 
they were lovers too. Young people who 
cannot tell a lie, when asked how long it 
takes to go round the River Road, as this 
particular stretch is called par eacellence, 
have been known to hesitate, and to give 
answers varying from three hours to five 
or six. But the road along the Westfield 
either way from this for a dozen miles or 
more is only a little less enchanted and 
enchanting, and the stretch from West 
Cummington to East, the main village, is 
one of the bits that the casual visitor is 
least likely to forget, and 
to which the course of 
men upon familiar plea 
sure bent most frequently 
returns. 

As you drive along this 
stretch, not far from that 
divergence of the road 
which took Bryant to 
Plainfield on that Decem 
ber day (1815) when he 
saw the water-fowl of his 
immortal song, you come 
upon a little house which 
is intrinsically more in 
teresting than any other 
in the vicinity. Its gam 
brel-roof, as well as its 
general flavor of decay, 
marks it as already vener- 
able. Its situation is pic- 
turesque, the hills rising 
steeply at the back, the 
meadows sloping plea- 
santly from the road-side 
before it to the Westfield’s 
winding stream. It looks 
as a house ought to look 
which’ has a history and 
fame; yet if you should 
ask any of its numerous 
inhabitants —a_ colored 
family of most pictur- 
esque gradation and va- 
riety—-what makes it fa- 
mous or historic, you 
might get no intelligent 
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answer. It may be 
doubted if any of them 
has ever read Bryant's 
‘‘Thanatopsis ”; yet it 
was written under their 
lowly roof, between their 
There is 
ho in 
America that stands for 
so much in the early his- 
tory of American litera- 
ture as that old weather- 
beaten house. There is 
not a building in Amer- 
that deserves 


narrow Walls. 


other building 


ica 
tender preservation. 

It did not always have 
the local independency 


more 


which it now enjoys, or 

seems to, with its homely 

comfortable air. It has 

come down in the world 

from the original Cum- 

mington, which was one 

of the hill towns of 

western Massachusetts, 

its altitude higher by 

several hundred feet 

than that of the present 

town, which lazily ex- 

tends itself the 

river where the high 

hills upon the south 

and west make short the 

afternoons. Once the 

little house I celebrate 

was Dr. Peter Bryant's 

office and an addition 

to his house-—the house now called ‘‘ the 
Bryant Homestead.” This the poet re- 
modelled, saving it by raising it up and 
putting another story under it. Perhaps 
he would have brought back the office in 
which he had written ‘‘ Thanatopsis” from 
the valley, but that his doing so would 
have been a difficult business. Facilis 
descensus ; sed revocare! When the de- 
scent was made it was made upon the 
snow with the help of many oxen, not to as- 
sist its motion, but to retard its downward 
course. It is eloquent for Bryant's mod- 
esty that he made no attempt to repossess 
the house which has such significant asso- 
ciations with his early and perpetual fame, 
but it should be the indefeasible possession 
of the town of Cummington or some liter- 
ary guild, that would keep its homeliness 
unspoiled, while saving it from ruinous 
decay. 


along 
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Bryant was not born in the present 


Bryant homestead. At the time of his 
birth, November 3, 1794, this was the 
home of his maternal grandfather, Eb- 
enezer Snell, who came to Cummington 
in 1774. Dr. Peter Bryant married his 
daughter Sarah in 1792, and in 1799 they 
came to live in the upper house, presum- 
ably after the death of Mother Snell. The 
house in which Bryant was born has like 
av insubstantial pageant faded, and left 
nota rack behind. But there is a granite 
monument, as upright and simple as the 
man, to mark the spot. Of greater inter- 
est and importance is the burying-ground 
nearly opposite, which was overshadowed 
by the village meeting-liouse in one of 
the several pauses of its changeful his- 
tory. The New England proverb, ‘‘ Sot 
as a meetin’-’ouse,” had no application 
but the most ironical to this one, the sat- 
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isfactory placing of which was the most 
distracting of all public questions for 
the early Cummingtonians. Rev. James 
Briggs, the minister, had no such roving 
tendency. He preached in Cummington 
all his life long on a salary of $200 a year 
(but then he was a thrifty farmer into the 
bargain); and he was the *‘ aged man upon 
his bier” for whom Bryant wrote *‘ The 


be passed over as the least important. 
The situation of the poet’s birth-place is 
even more impressive than that of his 
later home. It faces the same ancient 
rock-ribbed hills across the valley of the 
Westfield, but is nearer to them, on the 
brow of asteep hill, while from the home- 
stead there is at first a gradual slope of 
cultivated fields. 
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Old Man’s Funeral.” The cther “‘ hoary 
man who rose and said,‘ Why mourn ye 
that our aged friend is dead?’ was Par- 
son Hallock,of Plainfield, with whom Bry- 
ant went to school, as did also, about 1819, 
voung John Brown, now generally known 
as ‘‘Old John Brown,” a relative of the 
Plainfield parson. Living for five years 
so near the burying-ground, it is easy to 
believe that Bryant’s fancy took a sober 
coloring from the grassy mounds and moss- 
grown monuments, which now appear like 
croppings of the micaceous slate which is 
a notable feature of the town’s geology. 
In looking for the sources of *‘ Thanatop- 
sis” surely that burying-ground is not to 
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Bryant was well born if ever man or 
poet was, and in the traits discoverable in 
his father and mother we see a beautiful 
foreshadowing of his own character and 
tastes. It is in the mother that we find 
his practical energy and efficiency ; in the 
father his meditative habit, but also his 
predilection for political affairs. Appar- 
ently to the mother also we must look for 
that quick, hot, Washingtonian temper, 
which he never quite subdued, and which , 
in middle age drove him to flog a rival edi- i 
tor on a street corner in New York. Both 
parents had the desire for books and in- 
tellectual culture, but the father had the : 
better opportunity to gratify his wishes. 
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That the mother had any would be strange 
to those who should see the journal that 
she kept of her household activities. Some 
glimpses of this journal have been afford- 
ed me by Mr. John H. Bryant, the young- 
est brother of the poet, born July 22, 1807, 
and still enjoying a very green and in- 
vincible old age. The amount of work 
that Mrs. Bryant accomplished will seem 
miraculous to many women of this gen- 
eration; nottoall. The following entry 
was made November 5, 1794, two days 
after the poet’s birth: ‘‘ Clear, wind 
N.W. Made Austin a coat. Sat up 
all day. Went into the kitchen. Mr. 
Dawes died; buried at 9 in the evening. 
Nothing done.” Mr. Dawes was, I be- 
lieve, the grandfather of Senator Dawes, 
and he had died of small-pox. The ‘‘ No- 
thing done” means, ‘‘No funeral ser- 
vices.” December 3, 1811, she sets down 
that, with much washing and mending, 
she has cut out a coat for Cullen. Four 
days later she sets down the completion 
of the coat; and December 9th, ‘* Cullen 
went to Worthington to tarry awhile,” 
wearing, of course, the toga virilis. He 
went to Worthington to begin the study 
of law with Judge Howe in the fine old 
colonial mansion which still stands there 
at the parting of the ways to Cummington 
and Peru. Cullen had entered Williams 
College in September, 1810. He had been 
honorably dismissed in May, 1811, hoping 
to go to Yale, so beautiful to his Federalist 
imagination, but not accomplishing his 
heart’s desire. At some time in the in- 
terim between his leaving Williams Col- 
lege in May and his going to Worthington 
in December the boy of sixteen summers 
wrote the poem which many excellent 
judges consider the most remarkable poem 
ever written by a boy of that age. 
Though written in 1811, it was not pub- 
lished until 1817, when it appeared in the 
September number of the North Amer- 
ican Review. The reader of these notes 
would do well to go and find it there. 
Upon the musty yellowed page it has a 
flavor which no reprint, not even a 
fae-simile, could reproduce. Dr. Bryaht 
found the manuscript in his desk, where 
the boy had tucked it away, most mod- 
estly unconscious of its worth. There 
is no tradition of his reception of the 
printed copy; and no wonder, for by 
this time the satisfaction of seeing him- 
self in print had lost all its novelty. He 
had first tasted it ten years before, in the 
Vou, LXXXIX.—No. 582.—71 
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Hampshire Gazette—the poem, a school 
address, which found its way into the 
‘Young Declaimer” of the time. More- 
over, in 1808, the too appreciative father 
had published his son’s ‘‘ Embargo,” a 
satire, very terrible, of five hundred lines, 
on the commercial policy of Jefferson. 
Other publications followed in a second 
edition of ‘‘The Embargo” and _ else- 
where, but there is little in them that 
forecasts the great sad meditation upon 
death. Dr. Bryant carried a copy of that 
with copies of other poems to Boston, 
where he was serving at the time a Sena- 
torial term in the State Legislature. He 
left his copies with Mr. Willard Phillips, 
one of the three editors of the North Amer- 
ican Review—the others, Richard H. 
Dana the elder, and Professor Edward T. 
Channing, a brother of William Ellery, 
the most famous of hisfamily name. Mr. 
Phillips was not at home when Dr. Bry- 
ant called, and hence arose a serious mis- 
understanding. Dr. Bryant,having copied 
the poems, was conceived to be their au- 
thor; and while Mr. Phillips found out 
his mistake in a few months, Professor 
Channing was laboring under it a year 
later, and Dana as late as 1821. When 
Mr. Phillips read ‘‘ Thanatopsis” in the 
secret councils of the editorial trinity, 
Dana protested that he had been imposed 
upon, that no one in America could write 
such verses. Whereupon Mr. Phillips 
took him round to the State-house to see 
Dr. Bryant. ‘‘ A good head,” said Dana, 
“but I do not see ‘ Thanatopsis’ in it.” 
Prefacing the poem in the North Amer- 
ican there were four stanzas on death, 
so much inferior to ‘‘ Thanatopsis”” and 
the following ‘‘Fragment” that many 
readers no doubt stumbled on the thresh- 
old, and little knew what they had miss- 
ed beyond. The ‘‘ Fragment” was not 
unworthy to stand with ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” 
for it was the notable ‘‘ Inscription to the 
Entrance to a Wood,” an appreciation of 
the joyousness of natural things to which 
Bryant did not frequently attain. But 
if some stumbled on the threshold, others 
were more fortunate—among them Dr. 
William Ellery Channing; but there was 
no general discovery that a major poet 
had at last appeared upon the scene. 
‘**Thanatopsis,” as originally printed, dif- 
fered considerably from the text on which 
Bryant set the seal of his maturest ap- 
probation. As first printed it contained 
only forty-nine lines, whereas the latest 
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text has eighty-one, and the changes in 
the original part from first to last num- 
ber eleven. These were made gradual- 
ly in successive editions of the collected 
poems; but the additions were completed 
in the first meagre, or rather choice, col- 
lection of 1821. The additions did not 
much affect the body of’ the original 
poem. They were, with one significant 
exception, confined to an introductory 
and concluding part, which some have 
thought a positive deduction from the 
unity and simplicity of the poem as it 
was at first conceived. The significant 
exception was, 


“and poured round all 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,” 


—one of the phrases we could ill afford to 
lose. That he had never seen the ocean 
before 1811 is most probable, and it was 
his habit from his earliest years to sail as 
near as might be to the experienced fact. 
The poem as originally printed in the 
North American, including the remark- 
able punctuation, was as follows: 


Yet a few days, and thee, 
The all-beholding sun, shall see no more, 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in th’ embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolv’d to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone—nor could’st thou wish 
Couch more maguificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre.—The hills 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods—the floods that move 
In majesty,—and the complaining brooks, 
That wind among the meads, and make them green, 
Are but the solemn decorations all, 
Of the great tomb of man.—The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven 
Are glowing on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 
Of morning—and the Borean desert pierce— 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
That veil Oregan, where he hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet—the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 


So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living—ind no friend =~ 
ake note of thy departure? Thousands more 
Will share thy destiny.—7he tittering world 
Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 
Plod on, and each one chases as before 

His favorite phantom.—Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 

+And make their bed with thee! 





I have indicated by italics the words 
and phrases of the poem as at first printed 
which were altered afterward from time 
to time: in line 15, ‘‘ thy” to ‘‘thine”: 
in line 24, ‘‘the floods” to ‘‘rivers”: in 
line 26, ‘‘ wind among the meads,” etc., 
to ‘‘make the meadows green”; in line 
30, “‘ glowing” to ‘‘shining”’; in line 34, 
‘and the Borean desert pierce ” to ‘‘ tray- 
erse Barca’s desert sands,” and finally to 
‘pierce the Barcan wilderness”; in line 
36, ‘‘ That veil Oregan, where he hears no 
sound ” to ‘‘ Where rolls the Oregan and 
hears no sound” (he retained the spell- 
ing ‘‘ Oregan ” in several later editions, but 
changed the accent from the second sylla- 
ble to the first); in lines 41, 42, ‘‘ shalt 
fall Unnoticed by” to ‘withdrawn In 
silence from”; in line 43, ‘‘ Thousands 
more” to ** All that breathe’; in lines 44, 
45, ‘‘ The tittering world Dance to the 
grave. Thebusy ” to ‘The gay will laugl 
When thou art gone. The solemn”; in 
ine 46, ‘‘ chases as before” to ‘‘as before 
will chase.” In 1821 we find Bryant's 
Boston friends regretting some of his text- 
ual changes, but hardly, I think, those 
which have been noted here. Some of 
the original forms have been very per- 
sistent in the memories of our older gen- 
erations. 

It must be confessed that the seventeen 
lines which were afterward prefixed to 
the original poem breathe a more cheer- 
ful spirit than the lines they introduce. 
The addition down to the closing invoca- 
tion is in perfect keeping with what goes 
before, but the last nine lines lift up the 
heart from death’s wide mastery to happy 
confidence in the immortal life. 

It cannot be claimed for Bryant that 
the sources of his poem were entirely in 
his own experience of outward things 
and his own thoughts of our mortality. 
Of these he had too many for his years. 
They were continually pressing on his 
heart and forcing it into lugubrious med- 
itation upon *‘ graves and worms and epi- 
taphs.” It is an aggravating circumstance 
that an autobiographic fragment from the 
poet’s hand stops short upon the verge of 
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the one great event of his minority. But 
it goes far enough to inform us what kind 
of poetry he was reading in the summer 
of 1811. He was reading the poems of 
that most melancholy poetaster Henry 
Kirke White, and learning by heart his 
‘*Ode to the Herb Rosemary ’’—an ode for 
undertakers to admire. At the same time 
he was reading Bishop Porteus’s poem on 
‘‘Death,” and Blair’s ‘‘Grave,” and re- 
marking the superiority of the latter. Did 
these things create the mood out of which 
‘‘Thanatopsis” came? It seems likelier 
that in reading them he was merely poun- 
cing on his own; that they gravitated to 
his mood and made it darker than it was 
before. But Shakespeare did not justify 
his royal borrowing more completely than 
did Bryant his of all—it was not much— 
he foraged from the fields of Porteus and 
White and Blair. The first profited him 
nothing, except as a warning of the way 
he must not go. If he got any specific help 
from White it was not from the ‘* Ode to 
the Herb Rosemary,” but from the lines 
‘“ Written in Prospect of Death,” which 
celebrate death’s triumph and men’s swift 
forgetting— 


“Fifty years hence and who will hear of Henry?” 


—the most prophetic line he ever wrote. It 
is probable that White's titles ‘‘ Thanatos ” 
and ‘‘ Athanatos” put Bryant up to manu- 
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L. 

FP \HE appearance of Mr. George du Mau- 

rier, a life-long artist, as the author of 
Trilby is a most interesting phenomenon. 
It is not less remarkable because this 
change in the medium of expression is 
made at an age when the exuberant joy 
in living is supposed to be tempered into 
placidity, if not weariness. That a man 
in advanced years should ripen in his art, 
and express himself in it with more know- 
ledge, subtlety, and breadth, is not strange. 
It is what we have a right to expect of 
maturity, if the original forces of genius 
have not been squandered. But that he 
should pass, in appearance suddenly, from 
one art to another, and in that other earn 
a fame that is even wider and dearer to 
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facturing a Greek title for his own poem. 
The jocund ghoulishness which pervades 
Blair's ‘‘ Grave” was for Bryant another 
warning of what he must avoid. But the 
poem has much intellectual force, and 
many a telling phrase; and not only is 
Bryant's catalogue of those whe have 
gone down to death a splendid condensa- 
tion of Blair’s, much more general than 
that and much less concrete, so missing 
something and yet gaining much, but 
‘*Thanatopsis ” in its entirety is simply 
an expansion of a passage in Blair's 
poem: 

“What is this world? 
What but a spacious burial-field unwalled, 
Strewed with death’s spoils, the spoils of animals, 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s bones! 
The very turf on which we tread once lived; 
And we that live must lend our carcasses 
To cover our own offspring; in their turns 
These too must cover theirs.” 


The aggressiveness of the shambles and 
the charnel-house in this passage does 
not prevent our finding here the thought 
which suffered a sea-change in Bryant’s 
mind into something passing rich and 
strangely beautiful. But while we are not 
unmindful of any literary help to which 
he was indebted in the making of his poem, 
nor ungrateful for it, the fact remains that 
all that is best in ‘‘ Thanatopsis” came 
from his individual character and his per- 
sonal experience. 








the world than his former reputation, 
does not fall within our ordinary experi- 


ence of human versatility. It is true 
that all the arts are sympathetically al- 
lied—that, as the saying is, all art is one 
—and that it sometimes seems almost 
chance that directs the method in which 
genius shall express itself. But the habit 
of expression becomes as strong as any 
other habit, and usually keeps a man in 
the channel in which he has achieved suc- 
cess. Indeed, it commonly incapacitates 
him for business in any other. 

But has this transfer on Mr. Du Mau- 
rier’s part been sudden, or is it so singular 
as it seems at first sight? As an artist, 
Mr. Du Maurier has always been a delin- 
eator of life, of the life that now is, and 
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his drawings have always told a story. 
They have depicted, it is true, social life, 
been full of fancy and insight, but never 
ideal, and so clearly have they told their 
story, by the aid usually of witty legends, 
also his own invention, that they have 
hardly escaped the charge of being “‘lit- 
erary.” In the long series of his draw- 
ings in Punch, the story of the fashions 
and fads of London life and of English 
country life for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been so completely told that the 
historian of manners—perhaps of morals 
—cannot afford to ignore this kindly cyn- 
ical procession across the artist’s stage. 
When Mr. Du Maurier lays down the 
pencil and takes up the pen is he so 
very much changing his method of ex- 
pression ? 

But Trilby has other and more impor- 
tant suggestions for literary workers than 
this—suggestions in the art of expression 
that may well be carefully studied by all 
young writers whose literary joints are 
not stiffened into mannerism. And it is 
not altogether a question of style. How 
comes it that this artist of the brush, with 
two steps only—the reminiscent, physiolo- 
gical, tentative step in Peter [bbetson, and 
the vivid, absolutely lifelike step in Tril- 
by—stands in the very front rank of all 
the British writers who represent life with 
the ideal sympathy of the poet? How 
does he do it, and do it with such absence 
of apparent effort, and with no more of 
self-consciousness than Raphael exhibited 
when he drew a line following a curve of 
the most exquisite known beauty? What 
is his secret? Is it freedom of mind, free- 
dom from artificial literary rules, absolute 
freedom from conventionality, without the 
too common attendant of that—lack of 
taste and of a sense of artistic values? Is 
it in his charming spirit, kindness of 
heart, toleration bred of deep experience 
of human nature (which is very different 
from the bogus agnostic toleration of 
evil sometimes assumed by the appren- 
tices in art), and his frank delight in the 
enthusiasm and sentiment of life? What 
a pity that Thackeray could not have lived 
to read Trilby,and to extend to his brother 
artist that royal welcome he always gave 
to art which is simple and without pre- 
tence! 

Something of all this the reader of Tril- 
by doubtless feels, something surely in the 
artist’s manner that captures and enthralls 
him—especially in the chapters, the won- 


derful chapters, in which the author gives 
a hint to all singers of the power there 
may be in the simplest song; but there is 
something more than feeling, as there is 
in all true art—a technical perfection, at 
least a technicality, which is worthy of 
critical attention. Without technical 
knowledge and training, however ac- 
quired, even genius cannot fully express 
itself. In Trilby the effect is produced 
by apparent artlessness. Let the person 
without art try to do the like! There 
must, it is needless to say, be labor in any 
work of art, but the spectator must not see 
nor share in that labor. The effect upon 
him must be spontaneous. In all the 
great canvases of the world, notably in 
the great portraits, the figures seem to be 
thrown upon the canvas frankly and 
without effort, without that self-conscious- 
ness which the sitter commonly gets into 
a photograph of himself. Only genius, 
aided by high skill in drawing and the use 
of color—in a word, technical knowledge 
—can do this. Now Mr. Du Maurier has 
carried this supreme art of the painter 
into Trilby. He has flung upon his large 
canvas a section of palpitating life, real 
life, with all its sentiment and pathos 
and ideality. Perhaps he himself could 
not explain how he did it. But there it 
is. Of course he knew it and felt it, felt 
it so to his fingers’ ends that he did not 
have to reason about it; but this feeling 
would have been of little avail but for the 
discipline of art which enabled him to 
produce this apparently effortless effect 
as surely as Titian produced it on his im- 
mortal Venetian canvases. Anybody can 
live, and many can live naturally. It is 
only art that can represent life naturally. 





Il. 


There is a remnant of doubt in some 
minds whether the high education of 
women will render them less attractive. 
Has education made men less attractive? 
There is also a singular remnant of doubt 
as to education generally. It finds ex- 
pression in a certain .popular distrust of 
the value of highly educated men in pub- 
lic affairs. To be liberally educated, to 
be a trained scholar in literature or 
science, is still popularly suspected as a 
disqualification in politics and in many 
practical affairs. There is more of this 
suspicion in the United States than in any 
other civilized country, and it is remark- 
able that there should be when it is here 
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that the common-school system is more 
extensively developed than anywhere 
else. In England the popular estimate 
of a statesman or a politician is increased 
by the amount of his intellectual train- 
ing. It is not thought that culture even 
disables him for public affairs. The lead- 
ers are apt to be university men, or men 
who have been laborious students in 
specialties, writers for reviews and lesser 
periodicals, even men popular in light 
literature. Mr. Gladstone not only de- 
votes time to classical and archzeological 
subjects, but he turns Latin poetry into 
English verse; Lord Beaconsfield was a 
romantic novelist ; Lord Salisbury is a 
writer for periodicals; Mr. Balfour is dis- 
tinctly scholastic in his training. In 
short, possession of the distinctive literary 
quality is in England no disqualification 
for public life. In the United States from 
the beginning a considerable proportion 
of the men in public life, in Congress, 
have been college men, and a great pro- 
portion of them lawyers; our state and 
political papers can invite comparison 
with those of any other nation. But, not- 
withstanding this, politics has so far fall- 
en into the control of ‘‘ practical” men, 
and to a great extent of illiterate men, 
that high education is made to seem a 
disqualification for public life, and there 
is apt to be a popular sneer for the 
‘‘scholar in politics,” as there is for the 
‘‘ventleman in politics.” And this not- 
withstanding the repeated experience of 
the country that ignorant economic legis- 
lation leads to disaster, and that illiterate 
and low-bred politics always comes to 
shame—to a break-down that sends its 
practitioners to jail or on a hasty trip to 
Europe, unless, indeed, they fortunately 
die opportunely, and then they have a 
gorgeous public funeral. 

There is no more reason, in fact, why 
woman should not be educated than why 
politicians should not be educated, and 
that quite aside from the question whether 
women are to become politicians. The lin- 
gering doubt about it, if doubt remains, has 
a deeper root than the fact of education. 
No one can doubt for a moment that the 
present ‘‘uprising of woman” is both a 
sign and a means of advance in civiliza- 
tion. The impulse is felt by the sex gen- 
erally; with some it takes the form of a 
desire to know more, with others of a de- 
sire to do more. The coming of women 
within the last twenty-five years into so 
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many occupations that were formerly re- 
served for men has not been upon any 
theory; it has been an unconscious move- 
ment in our social evolution; and it is cer- 
tain to go on until the sex finds the limit 
of its capacity, if there is any more limit 
to it than to that of mea. The underly- 
ing consideration in this movement, how- 
ever, is this: Is woman attempting to 
develop her womanhood, or to develop 
into what is called manhood? And this 
is the underlying question in any scheme 
of education. There is no question of in- 
feriority or superiority. The biologists 
agree that there is no difference between 
the quantity (proportionally) of the brains 
of men and women, and probably not of 
the quality. But they also agree that 
there is a radical physiological difference 
between a man and a woman, which 
must necessarily affect their functions in 
the social organism. There is a quality 
of femineity and a quality of masculin- 
ity. Has woman yet more than begun 
to develop her power of femineity? Has 
she at any time, anywhere, at all tested 
what she can do as a woman in the full 
education and development of her femi- 
nine powers? In the past military ages, 
out of which we have not yet escaped, 
man has pretty fully developed his viril- 
ity, his masculine power. He has devel- 
oped it also to a high degree in literature 
and art. What woman can do as a wo- 
man, in the full development of her fem- 
ineity is not so well known. Does she 
propose to copy the career of man, to be 
less a woman and more a man, or to cul- 
tivate as they have never been cultivated 
the unknown capacities of her sex? This 
is the real question underneath all the 
educational movement. Perhaps she can- 
not tell what she will do until she has 
fully trained her peculiar powers by 
every means of education now opening 
toher. Perhaps the wise woman is not 
eager to take a man’s duties before she 
has thoroughly mastered her own. Itisa 
satire on humanity that every ignorant 
man thinks himself fit to govern his fel- 
lows. Are women anxious to broaden 
this satirical condition? All the poets 
have always said that the noblest creation 
is the very noble woman. There have 
been enough of them for an example. 
Think what the world would be if a ma- 
jority of the women more nearly ap- 
proached the noble standard of their 
sex ! 
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The reaction against forms, religious 
and scholastic, has about spent itself in 
this country. Both in the church and 
the university there is an increased dis- 
position to return to the traditions and the 
symbols which are significant and help- 
ful. Inthe scheme of modern education, 
free and universal, it is seen that it was 
not wise to break with the past and to 
throw away the accumulated stores of 
experience and expression. Especially 
in these days of the popularization of ed- 
ucation—in itself the most hopeful thing 
in our social evolution—is it necessary 
to emphasize the dignity of scholarship, 
to clothe the higher learning in the robes 
of distinction, and to invest it with the 
ceremonials of respect and honor. There 
is nothing undemocratic in this, nothing of 
the exaltation of a privileged class. It is 
the office of democracy to dignify labor 
and learning, rather than descent and pri- 
vilege, and to mark the royalty of its own 
creation in scholarship, in literature, in 
science, in all the liberal arts. To exalt 
the college and the university is to raise 
everywhere the respect for education. 
Perhaps the spirit of militarism will 
never pass away from the world, and its 
gorgeous trappings will never cease in 
our minds to give a certain dignity to 
the exhibition of legal force; but the day 
is at hand when the liberal arts and 
learning will have equal consideration 
and be attested by fitting ceremony. 

It is not by any means a mere matter 
of gowns and caps and hoods, of brilliant 
scholastic robes and stately processions, 
with music and the banners of learning. 
These are symbols of a great reality, of a 
great force in the social evolution, the 
more evident the more it is marked by 
insignia of honor. It is no doubt in rec- 
ognition of the honorable position of the 
university at the head of our system of 
education that is moving Yale University 
to a marked change in her Commence- 
ment ceremonies. They are to have the 
university instead of the academy stamp. 
The plan outlined does away with the 
‘‘exhibition” feature altogether. It is 
the business of the university to offer 
facilities for study, and to give degrees 
to those who pass its examinations, and 
prizes for excellence in various intellect- 
ual and art contests. This is her certifi- 
cate of the proficiency of students to the 
world, and it should have a certain scho- 
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lastic formality and dignity. It has no- 
thing in common with the usual high- 
school exhibitions, where the parents and 
friends of the youths on exhibition are to 
be pleased with the prodigies of nascent 
genius. These exhibitions have their 
place and their uses, but their place is 
not in the universities and the great col- 
leges. We are sure of a response from 
universal experience when we say that 
there is nothing much more wearisome 
to all who participate in it than the com- 
mon Commencement exercise. Rarely 
has a student a message to give, or that 
he could give in the few moments he is 
allowed on the stage. The performance 
is not only mainly perfunctory; it is un- 
just to those who take part in it. It is 
not an adequate showing of one’s train- 
ing, or what he knows, or what he can do 
when he begins to apply his powers to a 
real situation ; it is mainly an empty cere- 
mony. The college or university fur- 
nishes occasions for real contests, for real 
displays of research, of oratory, of ability 
in writing and in scholarship, and these 
powers are recognized by prizes, fellow- 
ships, and other honors, but the Com- 
mencement day is not properly one of 
these. That is the day for the verdict of 
the university, when it exhibits itself and 
awards its honors. 

One feature of the proposed new pro- 
gramme is to be a dignified and perhaps 
scholastically clad procession to the Uni- 
versity Hall. Instead of the common 
‘* band,” with ‘‘ Johnny comes marching 
Home,” and selections from Martha, 
and ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel,” will be a 
choral performance of men’s voices, train- 
ed and drilled, of some anthem or chorus 
of a dignified character, written for the 
occasion, and with regard to the character 
of the occasion. The President of the uni- 
versity will make the address, which will 
be an authoritative statement of the prog- 
ress of the university. The regular de- 
grees and prizes of all departments of the 
university will then be conferred with 
befitting order and ceremony. The can- 
didate for every honorary degree, who 
must be present, will be presented by « 
separate orator, who will briefly state the 
reasons for which the university should 
confer this degree upon this person. It 
is predicted that under this arrangement 
there will be fewer honorary degrees con- 
ferred than are now given, for reasons 
which no one concerned would care to 
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state publicly. And there will be an 
honor in their reception which does not 
now attend their casual announcement. 
Yale is not the first of our great schools 
to do away with ‘‘ Commencement speak- 
ing,” but her proposed ceremonial will 
mark a new advance in university digni- 
ty and respect for scholarship 


+. 

Perhaps it is in the hope of gaining 
light on the question of woman suffrage— 
its desirability for women, and for the 
best social evolution—that many people 
are reading Mr. Havelock Ellis’s studies, 
physiological and psychological, of ** Man 
aud Woman.” The scientific observations 
are not yet carried far enough to deter- 
mine all the essential differences, but they 
are sufficient to overthrow Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s inference that woman is ‘‘ unde- 
veloped man,” and any one else’s infer- 
ence that man is undeveloped woman. 
But while the science is in the present 
stateethe acknowledged differences of the 
sex will be seized upon by one side as an 
argument for woman suffrage, and by the 
other as a reason against it. Take, for 
instance, metabolism. The difference in 
the quality of the blood of men and wo- 
men is fundamental and of vast impor- 
tance. Men have more red corpuscles in 
their blood than women. The functional 
power of the blood is, however, measured 
by the amount of hemoglobin, and wo- 
men average eight per cent. less hamo- 
globin than men. The specific gravity of 
the blood is higher in men than in wo- 
men. Nor are these mortifying facts off- 
set by the discovery that the plasm in 
women has a somewhat higher specific 
gravity than in men. There is a com- 
pensation in the observation that in old 
women the specific gravity rises, and this 
rise may be a factor in the greater lon- 
gevity of women; a direct bearing upon 
the result that once a voter she would be 
longer a voter—a sexual disadvantage 
which men might try to equalize by tak- 
ing away the ballot from the aged. But 
the whole subject is involved in difficul- 
ties. It is admitted that women are more 
precocious than men, and that their de- 
velopment is earlier arrested. Logically 
they ought to be made voters earlier than 
boys, but would it be fair that they should 
enjoy the suffrage both earlier and later? 

Continuing the same subject, we find 
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that the heart of the male animal beats 
more slowly than that of the female, de- 
pending greatly upon the animal’s size. 
The pulse rate of the elephant is 28; of 
the horse, 42; of the dog, 75; of the 
mouse, 120. Women have a more rapid 
pulse-beat than men; after the age of 
seven their beats average about ten in the 
minute more than men. This approach 
of the pulse rate of the woman to the 
mouse has no scientific connection with 
the fear of woman for that harmless ani- 
mal—a subject which has not received the 
attention it deserves. Like the matter of 
respiration, it may have something to do 
with clothing. The ‘‘ vital capacity,” as 
the breathing power is called, is decidedly 
less in women than in men. Man's respi- 
ration is diaphragmatic; woman's is cos- 
tal. Men produce more carbonic acid than 
women, and one result of this difference is 
that women have a less keen need of air; 
they have a better chance of surviving 
exposure to charcoal fumes. From this 
we might jump to the conclusion that 
women are better adapted to bear the air 
of a political caucus. But this would be 
a hasty generalization on an insufficient 
basis, for we do not yet know what the 
normal woman is. Recent investigations 
of civilized women and uncivilized—that 
is, to put it roughly, those who wear and 
who do not wear corsets—is leading to a 
revision in regard to the difference of sex- 
ual breathing in normal conditions. The 
evidence goes to show that the sexual dif- 
ferences in respiration are not natural, 
but are the results of the artificial restric- 
tions of dress usually worn by women. 
If this is so, the suffrage movement will 
take on a wider sweep. The object of the 
sex being vital capacity for public affairs, 
it will be argued that the corset stands in 
the way of the ballot, and a grave ques- 
tion presents itself to the Constitutional 
Convention of New York of an amend- 
ment which shall sweep dress constric- 
tions out of the Empire State. 

There are other considerations quite as 
important as these, which cannot well be 
handled except in a scientific physiologi- 
cal treatise. There is the fundamental 
difference in the voice and the thyroid 
gland. This does not affect the mere act 
of voting by ballot, but it has relations 
to other functions of public life, civil or 
military. And this is not so easily 
changed, even by a long process of selec- 
tion, as the respiration. The affectabil- 
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ity of women and their emotionality 
will also have to be discussed. This 
makes women angels, and makes them 
the other thing. It may decrease in so- 
cial evolution, but it is physiologically 
fundamental, and can never be reduced to 
the male standard, and perhaps it is not 
desirable that it should be. The interest 
it has in this discussion is the introduc- 
tion of emotionality into politics. It is 
said that women have shown a great ap- 
titude for politics, more than they have 
for art, in which they lack two prime 
qualities for creation—subjectivity and 
initiative. The excess of emotionality is 
accounted for by the fact that the heart 
and lungs are larger in men than in wo- 
men, and that the abdominal viscera are 
relatively larger in women than in men. 
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These differences in the thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities are in harmony with the 
opinions of theolder writers. Themuscular 
energy depends largely upon the strength 
of the heart and thelungs. Anciently the 
manly virtues of courage and endurance 
were ‘placed in the breast, the womanly 
virtues of love and pity elsewhere. The 
Biblical expression of ‘* bowels of compas- 
sion” expressed a physiological as well as 
a psychological fact; the liver was former- 
ly regarded as the organ of love. The 
question raised is in ‘regard to the prob- 
ability of the introduction of a greater 
emotional element into politics, and the 
harm or the benefit of it. The object be- 
ing a good and stable government, it may 
be assumed that none of us desire an in- 
crease of katabolism. 


a), a» ate) (4) 
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OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 15th of July.—The 
Lexow investigation committee of the State 
Senate sat during June. It obtained evidence that 
members of the New York police department pro- 
tected gamblers, keepers of disorderly houses, and 
“green goods’? men, and shared the profits, and 
that merchants were generally assessed by the po- 

lice for the use of sidewalks. 

The coal strike which affected Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and other States in lesser degree, practical- 
ly ended June 18th. The losses were estimated at 
$20,000,000. 

The American Railway Union, on June 26th, de- 
clared a boycott of Pullman cars, as an expression 
of sympathy with striking Pullman employés, the 
Pullman company having refused to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration. A great blockade of railway 
freight and passenger trains resulted in Illinois and 
Indiana, with its centre at Chicago. Mails were de- 
layed. The strike spread, and in two days railway 
traffic was practically suspended from Chicago to 
San Francisco. The United States courts in Chica- 
go, on July 2d, issued sweeping injunctions against 
strikers, and regular troops under General Miles 
were ordered to Chicago to suppress rioting, which 
broke out on July 6th, when 225 cars were burned. 
President Debs of the Railway Union was placed 
under arrest. On the 8th President Cleveland is- 
sued a proclamation calling upon all good citizens 
to refrain from aiding or countenancing the strike, 
and commanding persons engaged in unlawful com- 
binations and assemblages to disperse. On the fol- 
lowing day he issued a second proclamation against 
mob violence in California, where United States 
troops were fired upon and a train carrying them 
was wrecked. With the aid of the standing army 


rioting was put down and railway traffic was re- 
sumed. The strike was practically ended by July 15th. 





The Constitution of the Hawaiian Republic was 
proclaimed on July 4th. 

A revolution in Corea drove the King into exile in 
Japan, and during June Japan landed a large num- 
ber of troops on Corean soil, China resented this 
invasion, and war was narrowly averted, 

President Marie Francois Sadi Carnot of France was 
stabbed by an anarchist named Santo Cesario while 
riding in his carriage at a féte in Lyons on Sunday, 
June 24th, and died in a few hours. The body was re- 
moved to Paris, and on the following Sunday a state 
funeral was held. The city was draped in black, 
imposing religious ceremonies were held at Notre 
Dame, and the body of the dead President was placed 
in the Pantheon. The National Assembly met at 
Versailles on the 27th, and elected M. Casimir-Perier 
President on the first ballot. His election was gen- 
erally regarded as assuring the peace of Europe and 
a continuation of the Carnot policy. 

DISASTERS. 

June 15th.—Two hundred men were killed by a 
series of explosions in coal mines at Karwin, Austria. 

July 11th.—Severe earth4juake shocks in and 
near Constantinople destroved many buildings and 
caused the death of about 200 persons, 


OBITUARY. 

June 14th.—At London, John Duke Coleridge, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, aged seventy-three. 

June 18th,—At Englewood, New Jersey, William 
Walter Phelps, Judge of the Court of Appeals of 
New Jersey, ex-Member of Congress, and ex-Minis- 
ter to Germany, aged fifty-five years. 

June 22d.—At Winnipeg, Alexander Tache, Arch- 
bishop of St. Boniface, aged seventy-one years, —At 
New York, Alfred Post Burbank, the reader, aged 
forty-eight years. 

July 5th.—At London, Sir Austin Henry Layard, 
the explorer, aged seventy-seven years, 
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FOG, 
BY HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


7 OU are late,” said Judge Crabtree to his 
nephew, as that young man came into 
the oftice, looking wet and bedraggled. 

“Got caught by the fog,” he answered. 
“Ferry-boat drifted about, Lellowing like a 
wild bull, pawing up the water,and dodging 
other boats, also bellowing and pawing.” 

The Judge leaned back, put his feet on his 
desk, and held his pen between his thumbs. 
Then he said: 

“Speaking of getting canght in the fog re- 
minds me of when I used to live on Staten 
Island myself. The only thing that can nav- 
igate a Staten Island fog is a Staten Island 
mosquito. They seem to be water-proof. I 
have an idea that they oil themselves every 
day, likeaduck. They are also endowed with 
some sort of fog-penetrating eyes, which make 
it just as easy for them to move about when it 
is foggy as when it is clear. You never see a 
Staten Island mosquito slowing down to half- 
speed on account of fog, or hear of one missing 
his landing on the back of the summer board- 
er’s neck. I once saw a young man steal out 
of the back basement door during a heavy fog 
and try to escape them. He was the ex-cap- 
tain of a college football team. He wore a 
light fog-colored suit to disguise himself, and 
ran for the ferry-boat like a frightened wolf. 
It was only four blocks, but twenty-three mos- 
quitoes made a safe landing on him, and eight 
others buzzed around his head, nipped at his 
hat-band, and hummed leisurely away, evi- 
dently having dined previously, 

“But what I started to tell was a fog story, 
not a mosquito story. In those days the fogs 
were heavier than they are now, and they 
lasted longer. In fact—” 

“ Judge,” interrupted his partner 
going to be truth or fiction ?” 

‘Truth,” replied the Judge, with decision. 
“But it will bring home to you as few things 
can that truth is stranger than fiction, As I 
was trying to say, the fogs then were heavier 
than they are now, and they were a good deal 
tougher, and had better wearing qualities. In 
fact, those fogs wouldn’t blow away at all, as 
the present ones will, because the wind couldn't 
get through them. The only way they were 
ever dissipated was by its beginning to rain 
heavily, aud sort of washing and melting them 
away and wearing them out, like rain on a 
snow-bank. I recollect one morning in the 
spring that I boarded the boat, as usual, for this 
city. It was about nine o’clock and extremely 
foggy. I remember thinking, as I came down 
the street to the ferry-house, that there seemed 
to be a faint suggestion of a light cream-color- 
ed tint to the fog, and I remarked to a neighbor 


, “is this 


whom I heard walking near me that it seemed 
to me as if I were moving about on the bottom 
crust of an immense custard pie. However, 
both got on the boat, or at least I did, and | 
suppose he did, though I didn’t hear anything 
more of him. 

“Tt was impossible to see a boat’s length, and 
all we could hear was the tolling of the Robbins 
Reef bell- buoy and the groaning of an occasion- 
al whistle with a frog in its throat off in the 
darkness somewhere. Then our whistle, also 
with a frog in tts throat, groaned, and we got 
out of the slip, with a procession of piles on 
either side gliding back like a line of hurrying 
ghosts who were afraid of getting their feet wet. 
After a half-dozen revolutions of the paddle- 
wheels every man on board might as well have 
been blind. The captain put deck hands out- 
side the chains, who reached over the bow and 
felt out in the fog for ships, islands, continents, 
and other obstructions; and he stood up for- 
ward of the pilot-house himself, and peered 
straight before him; but he might as well have 
looked into the coal-bunkers. We were mak- 
ing about half-speed, and after giving the reef 
a respectful berth, we headed, as we thought, 
for the city. About every forty seconds our 
whistle would groan dismally, and we could 
hear others out in the fog at varying distances 
taking on in a similar distressed manner. 

“We had been out about twenty minutes 
when a tramp steamer, big and rusty, with the 
smoke-stack where the flag-staff should have 
been, loomed up right across our bows. We 
tried to back, and a peppery little tug, one of 
those little Skye-terrier tugs which are always 
getting in the way, began to ki-yi right under 
our stern. Then a bark at anchor, the men at 
the pumps pumping fog out of the hold, rose up 
on our port, and a hulking lighter with a sail 
made of sponges bumped into our starboard as 
it drifted out with the tide. Two or three 
other craft trod on our toes during the next 
tive minutes, and we passengers just drew in a 
couple of quarts of fog apiece and held it till 
the trouble was over. But nothing serious 
happened. The tramp steamer went up into 
the fog; the bark went down into the water; 
the lighter rolled over and went off with its rud- 
der for a sail; and the hpt-tempered little tug, 
after abusing usin sereams of steam and defy- 
ing us in snorts of smoke, went scolding away, 
looking for a chance to get run over again, 
and we found ourselves all clear once more. 
But during the tangle the signal bells in our 
engine-room seemed to be ringing a New-Year’s 
chime. Idon’t think I ever heard so many or- 
ders given to an engineer in the same length 
of time before norsince. But when we got out 
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of the crowd the captain ordered the pilot to 
bear straight ahead, and the pilot signalled the 
engineer ahead at half-speed, and we were off 
again, and we passengers once more began to 
inhale regular quantities of fog 

“Now here comes the marvellous part of 
this thing. At noon we were still pushing 
through the fog, with no sight of New York or 
land. At three o’clock we were still burrow- 
ing. When it got dark at seven,as I hope for 
happiness, we were still at it. But this is not 
all. As I'ma living sinner, twelve hours later, 
at seven the next morning, we were still 
shouldering our way through that everlasting 
fog, with no glimpse of shore. You may bet- 
ter believe that there was a mad lot of folks 
on that boat. The crew, from the captain 
down to the flute-player in the Italian band, 
who blew fog through his flute till he wore it 
out, simply raved and tore, while we passen- 
vers drowned out the roar of the whistle with 
foggy imprecations. We abused the ferry 
company, denounced the weather, and found 
fault with all animate creation, ending by 
quarrelling among ourselves on polities, reli- 
gion, and the size of the national debt. 

“Since about tive o’clock in the afternoon 
we had been going at a rate which fairly 
made us dizzy, as at that hour the captain 
had got desperate and ordered full speed, 


DRAWER. 


““FOGS WERE HEAVIER THAN THEY 
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and directed the pilot to buzz his wheel 
around in first one direction and then the 
other, and get somewhere or anywhere. So 
all night the engines throbbed and groaned, 
and the pilot ported his helm, and starboarded 
his helm, and got his heim by the throat and 
held it half-way between, and otherwise acted 
insane. We concluded that we were out in 
the broad Atlantic,and one scientific passen 
ger began to take observations for the Gulf 
Stream by jabbing his umbrella over the side 
and then feeling of it for warm water. An- 
other impressionable man from New Brighton 
said he saw a flying-ftish, and still another 
thought he scented icebergs. 

“ But the ocean idea wasn’t tenable, after all, 
because we could still hear the whistles bellow- 
ing allaroundus. But at seven o’clock in the 
morning, just as the captain was threatening 
to cut away the rudder entirely and tie an Ital- 
ian on the safety-valve, the fog lifted, and the 
difficulty became clear; and it was a simple 
thing, after all. While we were tangled up 
with the other vessels the engineer had got 
excited, and when signalled to go forward, had 
jost his head, and started the port paddle- 
wheel ahead and the starboard paddle-wheel 
astern; and for twenty-one hours we had 
been lying there off Bedlow’s Island, spinning 
around like a kitten chasing its own tail.” 


ARE NOW.” 
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OWED TO SUMMER—A GRUDGE. 
THe poetic vernal glory 
Has become an ancient story, 
And, panting at my window, I apostrophize the 
heat, 
Then I turn from indoor labors 
To the study of my neighbors 
And the yards and roofs and door-steps of the 


houses ‘cross the street. 


There’s a group of children playing 
And some silly verses saving 
Apropos of London Bridge, with predictions of its 
fall; 
While a brazen band Teutonic, 
With persistency sardonic, 
Plays a march composed in mem’ry of the late 
lamented Saul. 


Swinging from a distant garret 
Speaks a blasphemous old parrot, 
And the air has grown cerulean where his ut- 
terances roll, 
Settling spiritual questions 
With most horrible suggestions 
On the final destination that awaits the human 
soul. 


Then a red-haired, blue-gowned maiden, 
In a voice with pathos laden, 
Is a-singing lovelorn ditties (would the Lord had 
made her dumb!), 
And a washer-lady weary, 
With a husband cross and beerv, 
Who is mingling thoughts of last night’s wake 
with hopes of sprees to come. 


There’s a fretful baby sobbing, 
And the bricks with heat are throbbing, 
And the sky is dust and copper, and the roofs 
reflect the glare. 
This is summer as I know it, 
Spite the raptures of the poet 
About Phyllis and green meadows and a blossom- 
laden air. 


Let them talk of summer’s beauty 
Far from cities hot and sooty, 
Talk of cool and mossy woodlands and broad fields 
of wind-blown wheat; 
But to me, who am a fixture 
Here in town, ’tis but a mixture 
Of red bricks-—and screaming babies—and profan- 
ity—and heat. ALBERT Payson TERHUNE. 


MR. MULTY’S STORY. 

“SpEAKIN’ of stories gittin’ started,” re- 
marked old Mr. Multy, as he rearranged the 
piles of brown. wrapping-paper into a more 
comfortable cushion on the top of the nail-keg, 
“it doos beat all. It come mighty nigh goin’ 
hard with ol’ Jim Johnsin once on account, of 
a story growin’ a little.” 

“Tell us about it,” said the young new 
clerk, to whom most of the corner-store stories 


were as yet new, 

“Well, you see,” began Mr. Multy, “old 
Dekin Swaller come home to dinner one day, 
an’ he happens to say to Mrs. Swaller, ‘I met 
young Slimmers to-day, an’ he said that he 


heerd that Jim Johnsin was thinkin’ of buyin’ 
the widder Spriggins place.’ 

“Jes as soon as the dekin had gone down 
town agin Mrs. Swaller puts her shawl on an’ 
steps across to Anastashy Soper’s, an’ says: 
‘What do you s’pose I heerd this mornin’? 
Jim Johusin has bought the widder Sprig- 
gins place. I wonder if he’s goin’ to take the 
widder along with the rest of the prop’ty ?’ 

“*Jes ’s like as not,’ says Anastashy ; ‘an’ 
his wife not dead yet six months!’ 

“Soon as Mrs. Swaller ’d gone, Anastashy 
skipped over to ol’ Mrs.Grumpy. She had to 
talk loud to the ol’ lady account o’ her deefness, 
an’ even then Mrs. Grumpy didn’t ketch quite 
all she said, an’ had to guess some. 

“Anastashy says: ‘ Have you heerd the news? 
Jim Johnsin’s goin’ to marry the widder 
Spriggins for her prop’ty.’ 

“‘ How?’ 

‘*Jim Johnsin’s goin’ to marry the widder 
Spr ggins for her prop’ty.’ 

“*No! Is ’e ?? 

“*That’s what they say. I allus heerd he 
thought a good deal of the widder ’fore his 
first wife died,’ 

Yes, that’s so. What they goin’ to do 
with Jim’s two childern ?’ 

‘I don’t believe the widder ll have ’em 
‘round. They’ll prob’ly have to send ’em to 
the orphan asylum.’ 

“* How ?” 

“* Orphan asylum.’ Av’ Anastashy she hap- 
pened to think she’d left three pies in the 
oven, an’ she skipped back home ’fore the old 
lady could half git the thing straight. She 
had roomatics so bad she couldn’t git out to 
carry the news along, an’ she was on nettles 
till young Mrs. Fred Gadabout come in, an’ 
then she says, all of a tremor, ‘ Did you hear 
the news? Jim Johnsin’s goin’ to marry 
the widder Spriggins to git the farm the 
old man Spriggins worked so hard to pay 
for.’ 

“* Goodness gracious!’ 

“How? 

“ * Goodness gracious !” 

“*Who did?’ 

“*T say, GOODNESS GRACIOUS!’ 

“*Yes,I guess so. An’ Jim’s two childern 
has gone clean crazy "bout it, an’ they’re talk- 
in’ bout sendin’ ’em to the ’sylum.’ 

“* You don’t tell me!’ 

“*How ?” 

“* Vou don’t tell me!’ 

“*T haven’t heerd, but there’s been talk that 
Jim thought a good deal of the widder ’fore 
his first wife died, an’ that maybe he pizened 
her.’ 

“*Merey! He ought to be hung!’ 

“*How?? 

“<< They ought to hang him!” 

“* Well,’ says the old lady, kind o’ chucklin’ 
knowin’ like to herself —‘ well,’ says she, ‘if 
he marries the widder Spriggins he'll wish they 
had.” CHARLES Newton Hoop. 











THE BRITISHER IN ROME. 
TO WHAT BASE USES MAY WE COME AT LAST! 


Bossy 


“You know the tomb of Cecilia Metella?”’ 


Tomy. “* No, I don’t think I do.” 


Bossy. ‘“ Why, yes, you do. 


A VIVID DESCRIPTION. 

OLp John was a shoemaker, an Irishman, and 
an ardent admirer of the Duke of Wellington. 
To describe the battle of Waterloo was his chief 
pleasure. He always wound up the narrative, 
sitting with his hammer poised, his spectacles 
pushed back on his forehead, and his whole ap- 
pearance indicating the utmost enthusiasm, 
with the words: “An’ the Duke sez, sez he, 
‘Up, Gyards, an’ at ’em! an’ wid that, simul- 
taneously, at the same time, all to oncet, the 
Gyards upped an’ atted at ’em. An’ that set- 
tled it.” 


It’s where the hounds meet.” 


HE KEPT HIS PROMISE. 

“ Now promise me,” said Mrs. McBride, as her 
husband went to the banquet, “that you will 
turn your wineglasses upside down.” 

“T promise you,” he replied. 

When he returned, Mrs. McBride was waiting 
for him, and her very first question was, “ Did 


you turn your wineglasses upside down, as you 
promised you would ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, in rather suspicious 
tones; “I turned ’em upside down a dozen 
times or more, m’ dear.” 


WituraMm H. SIviter. 
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BOOKWORM BALLADS. answered, unlocking his fingers, bending for- 
A PAINFUL DISCOVERY ward, and gazing into her eyes earnestly —“ no, 
"Twas evening, and I sat me down to pen a bit I did not go to the country.” He leaned back 
of rhyme ; : ; and rested his elbow on the arm of the chair. 
I heard a faint suggestion of a sigh from time to “Tam glad,” she replied, smoothing out a 
i pe . — 4 Baty = 5 » 
ume ; ' . delicate Jace handkerchief in her lap, “that 
And when I looked about me to discover whence | . - . : 
io once you did not ”—she hesitated, and folded over 
: ‘one corner of the handkerchief with her first 


I saw my little bookworm wipe a teardrop from ~, : 
finger, and looked at the tire—* that you did 


not go to the country.” 
“Come hither, little Wormy,” quoth I—‘‘ come and “T am glad too,” answered Johnstone, run- 
tell to me ning the nail of his right thumb along the 
The causes of your sorrow. Has some person in back of the forefinger of his left hand. 
jured thee? “Yes,” said the girl, looking at the fire low- 
I tell you very frankly, without any haw or hem, er down in the grate. There was a slight 
If there be folks who've hurt you, I shall straight- tremor of her eyelashes, but Johnstone did not 
way injure them. notice it. His left land was closed, with the 
thumb inside. A tlake of ashes rolled between 
the second and third bars of the grate. 


his hose, 


He crawled across the table, and he sat upon my 


knee. 
“Tm weeping, gentle master, from a pang of jea- “Very ”—he stopped and breathed gently 
lousy.” “lad.” Overhead the gas flickered slight- 


And then he had a spasm that quite rent my ly, but perhaps no more than usual. 
heart in twain, Johnstone felt that his foolish dream was 
And teardrops fell about me like a soft mid- over, He entered the pawn-shop. 
summer's rain “Let me see your pistols,” he said, carefully 
: : ; , : : mutting on a pair of rimless eye-glasses and 
“You're jealous, little fellow? You are jealous, do I a ; ! aie a ail ee ee 
‘ . resting the tips of his fingers on the edge of the 


you say? | = 1 ind 
Now what can be the reason for that jealousy, I show-case. A t y sat on the wine ow-pane. 
“Pocket size?” asked the man, rubbing his 


pray ? 

There’s not a bookworm like you anywhere that’s 
known to me, 

So why should you be writhing with the pangs of 
jealousy ?” 


nose quietly. There was one button missing 
from the left sleeve of his coat. 

“Yes,” answered Johnstone, moving his 
right foot forward perhaps an eighth of an 
F F sas 1 : inch, and continuing to breathe without at- 
“T’ve read that book of Blankleigh’s,” he replied, tracting the notice of the man. 


“vou bought last mght. What elles Geningh ths saenbrcker 
It’s filled my soul with envy and my heart with “dbp F a - , 

mad affricht ‘ ; opening his mouth slightly as he spoke, and 
I've learned, O much-loved master, and it loosens king quietly at Johnstone with his eyes. 


“Thirty-eight.” He was still breathing in 
a subdued manner, and his pulse beat almost 
noiselessly. ‘And be quick about it,” he add- 
ed, as he bent his little finger impatiently and 


all my joints, 
That when it comes to boring, Mr. B, can give me 
points !” 


THE MICROSCOPICALLY MINUTE. his lips closed without a sound. The tly was 

EXTRACTS FROM A FORTH COMING AMERICAN NOVEL. crawling up the pane how, silently but cer- 

JOHNSTONE BARTLETT stood by the mantel, tainly. His left rear foot slipped once, but he 
nervously turning a moon-stone ring on the caught himself and went on. H. Cc. 


third finger of his left hand. Occasionally he 
glanced toward the door and drew a deep 
breath, expelling it slowly. Suddenly Dorothy “WHEN we are off on the ship for practice 
Blake entered. during the summer,” said my friend, “ we get 

“ Johnstone,” she said, as she laid a leather- lots of fun out of life. While on watch we go 
bound book of poems on the table,“I have around amongst the sailors and get acquaint- 
ed, and talk of matters nautical. 

* One day, just after we had taken on board 
the members of the New York Reserve, I ask- 
ed one of the old tars how he liked our new 


WITH THE NAVAL RESERVE. 


kept you waiting.” 

“A few moments,” answered Johnstone, 
raising his eyes,and turning the ring into its 
proper position; “but you know it is a plea- 


sure for me to wait—for you.” friends. 
The girl blushed slightly. They sat down “*Don’t like ’em at all, he said. ‘They 


in easy-chairs before the fire. won’t talk with you, nor do anything but go 
“You did not go to the country,then?” said around with their heads up, as if they bossed 

the whole affair. But now with you Boston 

ing her eyebrows. fellers it’s different. We like you first-rate ; 
Johnstone was winding his watch-chain you aren’t so stuck up. 

about the first finger of his left hand. He “<T'll tell you jest how it is,’ he added, confi- 

stopped, clasped the fingers of both hands to-  deutially. ‘Them New-Yorkers is gentlemen.’” 

“No,” he R. B. C. H. 


Dorothy, tapping her toe on the floor and arch- 


gether, and looked at her steadily. 
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A FAIR RETORT 

Not long ago a resident of one of the small 
towns near New York came to the city to con- 
sult an eminent oculist, whose fee for a con- 
sultation is never less than ten dollars. He 
was rather green in appearance, so the doc- 
tor, who is something of a wag, and who was in 
particularly fine spirits that morning, thought 
he saw an opportunity to have a little fun at 
the expense of his rural visitor. 

In the course of the examination a prism 
was placed before the eye of the patient in 
order to test the muscles. 

“Why, doctor,” he exclaimed, “I see two 
candles!” 

“Indeed!” replied the doctor. “You are 
very fortunate.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why, just think what an advantage you 
have over the rest of us! You see everything 
double, and beautiful pictures, charming land- 
scapes, and lovely faces are all repeated to 
you, and you must get just so much more plea- 
sure out of them.” 

When the examination was concluded, and 
the prescription for the proper glasses writ- 
ten, the man, without a smile, laid a fire-dol- 
lar bill on the table, with the remark, “ There, 






doctor—there’s ten dollars for you,” and was 
gone in a moment, leaving the astonished 
physician to figure up the cost of his little 
pleasantry. 


ON A VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
I've read this volume o’er and o’er, 
And never shall I read it more 
It’s full of fine typography ; 

Its binding’s perfect unto me; 


The paper likewise is quite fine— 
I'd like it for a book of mine 


As for the Essays—well, I think 


They must have ta’en a deal of ink; 


And several pens were doubtless used 


To make them fit to be perused 


And further, if an essay is 


A “trial,” as some persons wis, 


This writer cannot fail to score: 
I never was so tried before. 
CARLYLE SMITH 


PORE. Sheeweowd 
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A DEFENCE. 


Bossier. “I thought you said you weren’t hungry. You've eaten more pudding than I could eat 
in a week.” ; 
Tessie. “I's alleys hungry for puddin’.” 
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